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INTRODUCTION 

Buckle said of The Wealth of Naitons that it is " the most 
valuable contnbution ever made by a smgle mdmdual to 
determme the true prmciples of government ” M'Culloch 
thought The Wealth of Nations had “ exercised a power and 
beneficent influence on the public opmion and legislation of the 
civilised world which has never been attained by any other 
work ” Lord Mahon stated that “The Wealth of Nations not 
only founded, but also almost completed pohtical economy ” ; 
and Jean Baptiste Say said, " Read Adam Smith as he deserves 
to be read and you will perceive that before him no pohtical 
economy existed ” On the other hand, John Ruskm is re- 
sponsible for the allusion to Adam Smith as " the half-bred and 
half-witted Scotchman who taught the deliberate blasphemy* 
‘ Thou shalt hate the Lord, thy God, damn his laws and covet 
his neighbour’s goods ’ ” 

That these various statements involve gross exaggerations 
needs scarcely to be pomted out But it remams true none the 
less that The Wealth of Nations has become one of the classics 
of hterature m general, as well as of the hterature of economics 
in particular Before proceedmg to consider the reasons for 
this it may be wise to say a word about the author himself 

Adam Smith was bom m 1723 m the small tov,Ti of Kirkcaldy, 
Scotland, as the son of a mmor government official At the 
age of three he was stolen by gypsies, but was fortunately 
before long restored to his parents At the age of fourteen 
he was sent to college at Glasgow, and when seventeen entered 
Balhol College, Oxford, as an exhibitioner He remained at 
the umversity six years, devotmg himself to philosophy and 
hterature After graduation he dwelt for a period at home 
m the prosecution of his studies, and m 1748 was appomted to 
a lectureship on hterature at Edmburgh, a position which 
he secured through the influence of his fnend. Lord Kames 
In 1751 he was made Professor of Literature at Glasgow, and 
from 1752 on, he occupied the chair of Moral Philosophy 
It was durmg the ensumg decade that he worked out his 
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general philosopluc scheme, and published his famous work on 
the Theory of Moral Sentiments Moral philosophy in those 
days comprised a wide range of subjects, and as taught by 
Adam Smith included four parts— Natural Theology, Ethics, 
Justice or Jurisprudence, and Political Economy The 
lectures on the last two subjects which were delivered by him 
m the University of Glasgow in 1763 have fortunately been 
preserved in a set of student's notes, which were republished 
in 1896 under the title, Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and 
Arms At the close of 1763, Adam Smith accepted an invita- 
tion from the young Duke of Buccleuch to act as his tutor and 
companion on a tnp to the continent They spent a year and 
a half m the south of France and Toulouse, then a short time 
at Geneva, and finally another year at Pans It was at 
Toulouse that Adam Smith, m order, as he tells us, to occupy 
his leisure, began the recastmg of his classroom lectures on 
Polifacal Economy, and commenced to wnte a comprehensive 
work on the subject "While in Pans he was thrown into 
mtimate contact with that small group of prominent thinkers 
and writers known as the Economistes or the Physiocrats, who 
were agitating public opmion on economic topics, especially 
the court physician, Quesnay, the elder Mirabeau, and the 
famous Turgot He also formed mtimatc fnendships with 
some of the most distmguishcd philosophers and literary men 
of the day Returmng to Scotland m 1767 he settled down 
quietly at Kirkcaldy, devoting himself to the completion of 
his great book In 1773 he found it necessary, m order to 
carry on some more detailed mvestigations, to repair to London 
He remained there until the spring of 1776, when The Wealth 
of Nations finally appeared Two years later he accepted the 
position of Commissioner of Customs in Scotland, and he 
thereupon lived an uneventful existence, devoted to his official 
duties, and issuing, from time to time, new editions of his 
great work, until he died m 1790 

In order to understand the great popularity of The Wealth 
of Nations, it is necessary to consider, first, the inherent 
:^nts of th e work , and secondly, its relation to THE political 
and economic struggles of the day 

So far as the external characteristics of the work are con- 
cerned, it must bE"ndfeHTKat”rAe Wealth of Nations is both 
remarkably lucid and exceptionally mterestin g It was, of 
course, not tEe first book on pohbcal economy, butTt is only 
necessary to cdmpafeTt wTtE''i£s’ chief predecessor, Steuart's 
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Pohttcal Economy, published in 1767, to be struck by the 
immense difference Steuart’s book was a meritorious com- 
' pilation, but without form, without charm, and without 
^ mterest. It attracted few readers, and exerted no perceptible 
I influence The Wealth of Nations, on the other hemd, was 
admirably caressed, and wntt^_in,a_^£unj&at is at once 
pSiiosopliic and popSa x Far more important, however, than 
I these external characteristics, was the fact that Adam Snuth 
had something new to say He delved beneath ^e surface 
of things, and attempted to give a comprehensive analysis of 
the fundamental mutations of mdustnal society He dis- 
played a subtle g ra^ of prumip]^, and w as able to separate 
th e signi&cant from th e unim portant But more than that, he 
a roused _p ubhc-attention^v the ch allenge which he directed , 
again st the economic p ohcy of^ the day H m concl usion s we re 
n ot in harmo ny.with toose of_the pohtician, and he set men 
thinkmg Other writers may have hadln part the same ideas, 

,but no one had been able hitherto to weave these separate 
thoughts mto a connected whole, or to present the conclusions 
m so masterly and authoritative a manner On the other hand, 
the book appeared m the mck of time, at a period, namely, 
when vast changes were takmg place m both the mdustnal 
nnd the commercial conditions m England, and when it might 
, he expected, therefore, that the ideas contamed m The Wealth 
’ of Nations would gradually find a respectful hearmg To 
comprehend this situation, however, we must go a httle further 
afield 

T he two fundamental ideas of The Wealth of Nations are 
those of self-mterest and natural hbert y It was by utihsmg 
3 nd applying these doctnnes td has analysis of econoimc 
institutions that Adam Smith achieved his great success “ It 
j I3 not from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the 
haker,” he tells us, " that we expect our dinner, but from 
their regard of their own mterest We address ourselves not 
I to their humamty, but to their self-love, and never talk to 
them of our own necessities, but of their advantage ” 

It 13 this idea which permeates the whole of Smith’s work k ^ 
It must mdeed not be imagmed that Adam Snuth conceived W'v.' 
of men as actuated exclusively by this motive On thev 
contrary, m his Theory of Moral Sentiments he posits the^ 
syn^atoy^asjhe rgd^^ndj^^een human bemgs^ 
m their etEical’relations "But what he wasVoncerneif with m' 

The Wealth of Nations was an analysis of the economic situationj 
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and a consideration of the motives and conditions that make 
’for wealth, rather than for the wider conception of welfare 
m general His success m dealing with the economic analysis 
consists in the fact that he earned through consistently the 
influence of this economic motive on life in general He did 
not delude himself with the belief that this was the whole of 
hfe, and he was far from deserving the ]ibcs of Ruskm, to 
which allusion has been made in the opening paragraph He 
t;ook economic hfe as he found it, and he explained more clearly 
and more consistently than any of his predecessors the influence 
'of the factor of self-interest m the business world 

His second great doctnne was that of natoraJ libmty The 
Europe of his day had long been dominated by the so-called 
■mercantile system — a system which m its ongin responded 
to the derhands of the new national hfe, and ivhich laid great 
stress on the power of government to affect economic conditions 
Useful and justifiable, however, as the system had in many 
respects been, it had become, during the eighteenth century, 
outworn and antiquated, and the emphasis had been gradually 
,put upon restnctivc rather than constructive measures, so 
that it culminated m a most elaborate pohey of national ex- 
clusiveness Inquisitonal customs houses and tanff wars were 
multiplied Industry was fairly throttled by minute regula- 
tions of details, and in some countries volumes were filled with 
compheated, umntelligiblc, and contradictory regulations of 
manufactures The confusion was heightened by the excesses 
of the monopolistic compames, and especially on the continent 
by the degeneration of the craft guilds, which now, far from 
being welcome accessoncs to the municipal administration, 
had become oppressive, exclusive bodies, wath a hereditary 
caste-like orgamsation 

What wonder, then, that a sect of men should arise who 
sought refuge from this mtolerable pandemonium of perpetual 
mterference m the soothmg doctnne of absolute liberty ? The 
tunes were npe for a reaction — a reaction m every sphere of 
life, political, religious, economic In pohtics this was ushered 
in by Rousseau, m philosophy by Voltaire and the encyclo- 
pedists, m economics by the advent of the Physiocrats The 
great significance of the Physiocrats, as their name denotes, 
is the beh^ in the natoral^or^r of liberty, their tenets of 
the “ net ytoQ^\ice”^produtt net) and the smgle tax (tmpdt 
unique) hemg subordmate doctrines, which grew out of their 
endeavour to rehabihtate agriculture, and to bnng the dis- 
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solute classes back to a sense of primitive simplicity. Just 
as tbe mengmtilists had laid stress on the national ele^nt, 
applying the pnnciples of domestic economy 'to 'polilfcal life, 
so, on the other hand, the Physiocrat s represented the unwersal , 
the cosmopohtan, the mtemational Vievi” In that confused 
proge^o^fitoicpBildSbphyand Roman law, as nurtured by the 
contmental jurists and philosophers, and known as the law 
of nature, Rousseau found the hfc-blood of lus cemirai social, 
the support of his revolutionary theories And the same 
misconception led Quesnay to formulate the laws of mdustnal 
society as eternal and immutable truths, which it wms the 
funefaon of man to expound, but which it would be utterly 
impossible — or, if possible, utterly ruinous — to change or 
tamper wath Latssex fatre, latssec passer is the key w’hich 
unlocks all economic puzzles The “ be quiet ” system, as 
Bentham calls it, is the sole panacea for human ills, the only 
hope of social regeneration Give free play to the natural laws 
of hberty and equaht5^ and prosperity will soon shme in all 
its refulgence on the expanse of national life 
It is w'ell known that Adam Smith owed much to the Physio- 
crats, and that he was for a time a disciple of Quesnay But 
these particular i deas o f hberty were not derived from his 
French fnends They were in the air in England, as well as 
onThe^ontinent, and were shared by several of his English 
predecessors Although the abuses were in some respects not 
so great m England as on the contment, England, like France, 
was in the tods of the Colonial system, and the dispute between 
the mother country and the American colonies was fast commg 
to a head It is more than a mere comcidence that The Wealth 
of Nations should have appeared m the same year that the 
declaration of Independence was signed On all sides the con- 
ditions of Enghsh life also were last outgrowong the swaddhng 
clothes of official omniscience and governmental sciolism 
In the towm where Snuth laboured there were numerous 
protests by mdividuals and by societies agamst the pohey of 
the government It is not surprising, then, that, after a careful 
resume of the shortcommgs of the prevalent commercial 
pnhey, Adam Smith should have concluded with this celebrated 
passage “ AH systems, either of preference or restramt, there- 
fore, bemg thus completely taken away, the obvious and simple 
system of natural hberty establishes itself of its own accord 
Every man, as soon as he does not violate the laws of justice, 
IS left perfectly free to pursue his own mterests m his own 
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way, and to bring both his industry and his capital into com- 
petition with those of any other man or order of men ” 

It IS tme, mdeed, that Adam Smith was too broad-minded 
to maintain this doctrine without any qualifications, for he 
possessed a far truer histoncal spirit than many of his suc- 
cessors He upholds, for mstancc, the Navigation Act of 
Cromwell , he defends the necessity of export duties m certain 
cases, he ci'cn maintains that the mtercsts of individuals 
“ m any particular branch of trade or manufacture arc always 
in some respects different from, and even opposite to, the 
interests of the public ” Yet the general teaching of Adam 
Smith was to emphasise the need of greater hberty, and it was 
this teaching that made his book famous 

It may be asked, indeed Adam Smith ongmal ’ The 

answer is not a difficult one It is, for instance, absurd to 
state that Adam Smith was the first political economist 
People have speculated on economic questions for centuncs, 
and even m classic antiquity we find economic thconcs Adam 
Smith owed much both to his English and to his French pre- 
decessors To mention only a few points, his arguments 
against the Bullionists may be found m Mun, his conception 
of labour as a measure of value in Petty, his theory of self- 
interest in MandeviUc, m Hume, and in Tucker, his doctrme 
of the advantages of a low rate of mterest in Child and Massie, 
his theory of natural law in Locke and Hutcheson, his views 
on the currency in Newton , his doctrmes of credit in Davcnant 
Even his famous four rules of taxation, for which he is justly 
admired, and which, accordmg to Mr Francis Hirst, in his book 
on Adam Smith, were “ new and startling,” arc in reality to 
be found almost word for word m some of his French prede- 
cessors A German scholar has amused himself by pnntmg 
twenty pages of the deadly parallel, settmg the passages from 
T/te Wealth of Nations opposite those of the earher eighteenth- 
century writers Above all, Adam Smith owes much to the 
Physiocrats We now know exactly the extent of his obhga- 
tions, for we are able to compare the economic views contained 
m his lecture ^course of 1763 with those of The Wealth of 
Nations m 1776 Adam Smith learned from the Physiocrats 
several important thm^ "’In 'the first place, he borrowed 
from them the er^hasis laid upon consumption, or the mterests 
of the consumers, whereas the earher writers had emphasised 
primarily the mterests of the producers Secondly, the entire 
theory of distribution, with a division of the product into 
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rent, wages, and interest, is based upon the Physiocratic 
analysis Thirdly, the theory of the nature ^i^moyement 
of stock or capit al is taken from the French Avnters And 
' finally, while Adam Smith did not accept the Phj^ocratic 
doctrine of the sole productivity of land, he was induced 
by them to make his not entirely fortunate distinction between 
i productive and unproductive labour m general 
( Great as were Adam Smith’s obhgations to his predecessors, 
both English and French, his ongmahty os none the less to 
be mamtamed He was far more than a slavish follower of 
> bis predecessors He took, mdeed, many thoughts which he 
found m other writers, but he mdividuahsed their passmg 
remarks , he placed them m such a connection that they became 
invested with a new significance, he clothed them m such a 
• garb that they must henceforth be regarded as his own progeny 
Md this, after all, was a work of gemus, for it is given to no 
mag to be completely ongm^ Every one is thejgroduct of 
fih®_times, of ih^^htgetst—and the ideals oFThe period are 
unconsciously reflected m the mdividual So it was with the 
opmions of Adam Smith What m the wntmgs of his pre-i 
decessors was either scattered or mconsequential became ml 
bis own great work a well-kmt whole of remarkable efiective- 
ness 

The real mterpretation of Adam Smith has yet to be written 
Reduced to the simplest terms, however, it may be said that 
Ad am Simth was Uie first„great th eori st of j ji at stage o f 
capitah^ enterprise whic h we^cafl the domestic system The 
economists of earher tunes were unable to give ad anal 3 rsis of 
economic life which is at all satisfactory to us, because the 
economic institutions then were different. Under the guild 
S3mtem of mdustry there was no differentiation comparable 
to that of the later period between capital and labour, and 
the forms of profit had not yet disclosed themselves The 
eighteenth century was the period when capital was workmg 
itself mto busmess enterprise m such a ^vay as to make its 
influence felt on all sides, and the anatysis of the older writers 
based upon a system of economic institutions that had passed 
away was no longer adequate The Physiocrats m France and 
Adam Smith m England were the first to attempt an analysis 
of the new order, and this it is which gives them their import- 
ance The Physiocrats, however, were bhnded by the undue “ 
significance which they attached to agricultural conditions 
whereas England, with its growmg mdustnal and commercial 
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development, naturally preserved Adam Smith from these 
errors Smith’s thoughts were formed on the very threshold 
of the industrial revolution In 1758 James Brindley built 
the first canal between Liverpool and Manchester. In 1769 
the barber Arkwnght rediscovered Wyatt’s method of roller- 
spmning In 1770 Hargreaves perfected the spinning jenny 
Tn 1776 Crompton patented his mule founded on the water 
frame, and in 1765 Watt discovered the use of steam as a 
motive power England was fast losing her agncultural 
characteristics and getting to be an industrial country. From 
bemg an exporter of wheat she was becoming an importer 
of wheat Capitalist enterprise w as m its first stage, and Adam 
Smith was its earhcst interpreter 

In the second place, Adam Smith had his eyes opened to the 
shortcommgs of the restrictive colonial policy by the discontent 
in Amcnca There had always been cnfacs of the commercial 
policy of England m its relations iviththe continental countries, 
but these critics were largely confined to the Tory side Adam 
Smith’s significance m the history of political thought lies in 
the fact, as Ashley has shown us, that he brought these more 
hberal ideas over from the camp of the Tones to'^fhat^f the 
Whigs The expencnccs that followed the independence of 
Amenca mduced the Whig leaders before long to accept 
Smith’s analysis, and gradually to embody its conclusions mto 
legislation Adam Smith, hke all great men, succeeded in 
formulating what was soon to become the public opimon 
Not only was he the first to analyse the new sj^stem of industry 
known as the domestic system, but he was also the first effec- 
tively to caU attention to the changed commercial conditions 
which rendered a contmuance of the old colomal policy both 
unnecessary and inadvisable It was ultimately because Adam 
Smith foresaw a httle more clearly than his contemporaries 
that he soon was to exercise so tremendous an influence 
This approach to an mtcrpretation of Adam Smith also 
enables us to understand m what respects TAe Wealth of 
Nations responds to present-day needs In a certam sense 
indeed The Wealth of _Natio^ is impenshable Adam Smith 
emphasised theHdeas of hberty for the' individual and of 
cosmopohtanism m the relations among states Those ideas 
alwaj^ retain their magic sway over the human mmd But 
in some respects economic condibons have again changed 
from those that existed when he wrote What was necessaiy^ 
m his day was primarily a work of destruction Adam Smith, 
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like the Physiocrats, was indefatigable in his opposition to the 
abuses of tiie powerful, to the privileges of the few In the 
place of restnction, he demanded freedom In the place of 
nationalism, he demanded cosmopolitanism In the place 
of paternal government, he demanded mdividualism Before 
buUdmg up the new, it is necessary to pull down the old 
The expencnce of the last half century has showm us, however, 
that a mere destructive pohey does not suffice, and that it is 
necessary to frame a newer conception of liberty with a more 
constructive note m it Again, Adam Smith’s doctrme of 
natural law in economics created, especially m the'"han3s of 
his followers, a more or less rigid and absolute economic 
system Recent mvesbgation has called attention to the 
changmg conditions of time and place, and has emphasised the 
pnnciples of relatunty rather than of absolutism As a conse- 
quence, we no longer apply in all their ngour the extreme conclu- 
sions of The Wealth of Naitons Furthermore, the modem world 
has seen a partial recrudescence of the spint of nationahsmj 
and many thinkers to-day hold to the opmion that the mueb- 
desued cosmopohtamsm of the future can best be attamed 
through the medium of a well-directed and moderate economic 
national hfe Above all, the mdust nal w orld of to-day is,m 
®nny respects di ffere nt^ from that of Adam Smith Adam 
St5tttIrwTOle~bnrTSe^ye of the mdusbnal ~re vdIuQ ph, bufZEe 
did not see its accomphshmei^, which has produced m modem 
hmS'th^actory system wuth the domination of the machme 
Adam SimSris'the‘’UiTOnst-.of-the domestic system , he doe s 
give us an analysis of th e factory system Hence we must 
PQt see£~ in' lus~ pages for a real solution^f so me of t he'^eat 
problems 'which arevhSn^th e mode m m dustn ^ worlci Far 

froiff" Cbmpletifig'pohHcal economy, "he "barely ~Iouched upon 
^hat have become seme of our most important difficulties 
^Vhen all is said and done, however. The Wealth of Nations 
for a long time retam the umque position which it has 
secured m economic hterature It is mdeed a landmark m 
the history of human thought and of government It came 
a tune when there was urgent ne ed of the mes aager whirb 
th e author hadnEo procla im It contributed not a httie~t^ 
strengthen the hand of reformers and stragglers for freedom 
the world over It called attention, m an imperishable way 
to IV hat must always remam some of the fundamental factors 
10 economic adjustment, and it was so free from partisan bias 
Ohd so full of imperturbable good-humour, that it won the 
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respect and the adnuration even of those who differed with 
its conclusions Although Adam Smith is neither the founder 
nor the completer of pohtical economy. The Wealth of Nations 
will long retam its position of proud pre-emmence m the 
history of human thought m general and of economic thought 
m particular 

EDmN R A SELIGMAN 
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AN INQUIRY 


t INTO THE 

NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE 

WEALTH OF NATIONS 

INTRODTJCnON AND PLAN OF THE WORK 

The annual labour of every nation is the fund which ongmally 
supplies it with all the necessanes and conveniences of life 
which It annually consumes, and which consist always either m 
the immediate produce of that labour, or m what is purchased 
with that produce from other nations 
According therefore as this produce, or what is purchased 
with It, bears a greater or smaller proportion to the number of 
those who are to consume it, the nation will be better or worse 
supplied with all the necessanes and convemences for which it 
has occasion 

But this proportion must in every nation be regulated by two.i^ 
different cncumstances, first, by the s^, de^er^, and ]udg- 
m ent with which its labour^is_ g eneral ly applied, andT^econdly, 
by theproportion between the number of those who are em- 
ployed m useful labour, and that of those who are not so 
employed Whatever be the soil, dimate, or extent of temtory 
of any particular nation, the abundance or scantmess of its 
annual supply must, m that particular situation, depend upon 
those two circumstances 

The abundance or scantmess of thus supply, too, seems to 
depend more upon the former of those two circumstances than^'J 
upon the latter Among tSe savage nations of hunters and 
fishers, every mdmdual who is able to work, is more or less 
employed m useful labour, and endeavours to provide, as well 
as he can, the necessanes and convemences of life, for himself 
or such of his family or tnbe as are either too old, or too young^ 
or too mfirm to go a huntmg and fishing Such nations’ 
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however, are so miserably poor that, from mere v/ant, they are 
frequently reduced, or, at least, think themselves reduced, to 
the necessity sometimes of directly destroying, and sometimes 
of abandoning their infants, them old people, and those afflicted 
with lingering diseases, to pensh v/ith hunger, or to be devoured 
by vild beasts Among avilised and thnving nations, on the 
contrary, though a great number of people do not labour at all, 
many of whom consume the produce of ten times, frequently 
of a hundred times more labour than the greater part of those 
vfflo v/ork, yet the produce of the whole labour of the society 
is so great that all are often abundantly supplied, and a work- 
man, even of the lowest and poorest order, if he is frugal and 
mdustnous, may enjoy a greater share of the necessanes and 
.^Conveniences of life than it is possible for any savage to acquire 
> The causes of this improvement, m the productive powers 
j'-^f labour, and the order, according to v,hich its produce is 
] . irnfaral ly distributed among the different ranks and con- 
ditions of men m the soaety, make the subject of the First 
Book of this Inquiry 

Whatever be the actual state of the skill, dexterity, and 
judgment with which labour is applied m any nation, the 
abundance or scantiness of its annual supply must depend, 
during the continuance of that state, upon the proportion 
bsti’^een the number of those who are annually employed m 
useful labour, and that of those who are not so employed The 
number of useful and productive labourers, it will hereafter 
appear, is everywhere m proportion to the quantity of capital 
stock which IS employed in setting them to work, and to the 
particular way m which it is so employed The Second Book, 
therefore, treats of the nature of capital stock, of the manner 
in v^hich It IS gradually accumulated, and of the different quan- 
tities of labour v/hich it puts into motion, accordmg to the 
different v/ays in which it is employed 
' ^ Nations tolerably well advanced as to skill, dextenty, and 
{ ’ judgment, in the application of labour, have followed very 
different plans m the general conduct or direction of it; and 
^ those plans have not all been equally favourable to the great- 
'' ness of Its produce The pohey of some nations has given 
extraordinary encouragement to the indus^ of the country, 
that of others to the industry of towns. Scarce any nation has 
dealt equally and impartially with every sort of industry Since 
the downfall of the Roman empire, the policy of Europe has 
been more favourable to arts, manufactures, and commerce. 
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the industry of towns, than to agnculture, the industry of the 
country The circumstances whicli seem to have introduced 
and established this policy are explained in the Third Book 
Though those different plans nere, perhaps, first introduced 
by the pnvate interests and prejudices of particular orders of 
men, without any regard to, or foresight of, their consequences 
upon the general welfare of the society, yet they have given 
occasion to very different theones of political economy, of 
which some magnify the importance of that mdustrj' which is 
earned on m towns, others of that which is earned on in the 
country Those theones have had a considerable influence, not 
only upon tlie opinions of men of learning, but upon the public 
conduct of princes and sovereign states I have endeavoured, 
m the Fourth Book, to explain, as fully and distinctly as I can, 
those different theones, and the pnncipal effects which they 
have produced in different ages and nations 
To explain m what has consisted the revenue of the great 
body of the people, or what has been the nature of those funds v*- 
which, m different ages and nations, have supplied theu: annual 
consumption, is the object of these Four first Books The ^ 
Fifth and last Book treats of the revenue of the sovereign, or 
commonwealth In this book I have endeavoured to show, 
first, what are the necessary expenses of the sovereign, or 
commonwealth, which of those expenses ought to be defrayed ,, 
by the general contribution of the whole society, and whicli j ' 
of them by that of some particular part only, or of some parti- 
cular members of it secondly, what are the different methods ’ 
in which the whole society may be made to contnbute towards 
defraymg the expenses meumbent on the w'hole society, and 
what are the prmapal advantages and mconveniences of each 
of those methods and, thirdly and lastly, what are the reasons 
and causes which have mduced almost all modem governments 
to mortgage some part of this revenue, or to contract debts, 
and what have been the effects of those debts upon the real 
wealth, the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
society* 


BOOK I 


OF THE CAUSES OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE PRODUC- 
TIVE POWERS OF LABOUR. AND OF THE ORDER 
ACCORDING TO WHICH ITS PRODUCE IS NATURALLY 
DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE DIFFERENT RANKS OF 
THE PEOPLE 


CHAPTER I 

OF THE DIVISION OF LABOUR 

TH E-greatest improvement m the pro ductive powers of labour, 
and the great er part ol t hc~iirnir dextentv , angri QdgmenFwjA 
■whicb-i t IS anywhere dire cted, or applied, seem to have been 
^fi^ ffects of the division oflabour^ 

The efiects of the division of labour, m the general busmess 
of society, will be more easily understood by considenng m 
what manner it operates m some particular manufactures It 
IS commonly supposed to be carried furthest in some very 
tnflmg ones, not perhaps that it really is earned further m 
them than in others of more importance but m those tnflmg 
manufactures which are destined to supply the small wants of 
but a small number of people, the whole number of workmen 
must necessarily be small, and those employed in every different 
branch of the work can often be collected into the same work- 
house, and placed at once under the view of the spectator In 
those great manufactures, on the contrary, which are destmed 
to supply the great wants of the great body of the people, every 
different branch of the work employs so great a number of 
workmen that it is impossible to collect them all mto the same 
workhouse We can seldom see more, at one time, than those 
employed m one single branch Though in such manufactures, 
therefore, the work may really be divided mto a much greater 
number of parts than m those of a more trifling nature, the 
division IS not near so obvious, and has dccordmgly been much 
les§'bhserved ' “ ' "" ^ 

To'takie'an example, therefore, from a very tnflmg manu- 
facture, but one in which the division of labour has been very 
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often taken notice of, the trade of the pm-maker, a workman 
not educated to this busmess (which the division of labour has 
rendered a distmct trade), nor accjuainted with the use of the 
machinery employed m it (to the mvention of which the same 
division of labour has probably given occasion), could scarce, 
perhaps, with his utmost mdustry, make one pm m a day, and 
certainly could not make twenty But m the way m which this 
busmess is now earned on, not only the whole work is a pecuhar 
trade, but it is divided mto a number of branches, of wLch the 
greater part are likewise pecuhar trades One man draws out 
the wire, another straights it, a third cuts it, a fourth pomts it, 
a fifth grmds it at the top for receivmg the head, to make the 
head requires two or three distmct operations, to put it on is 
a peculiar busmess, to whiten the pins is another, it is even a 
trade by itself to put them mto the paper, and the important 
busmess of making a pm is, m this maimer, divided mto about 
eighteen distmct operations, which, m some manufactones, are 
all performed by distmct hands, though m others the same man 
will sometimes perform two or three of them I have seen a 
small manufactory of this kmd where ten men only were em- 
ployed, and where some of them consequently performed two 
or three distmct operations But though they were very poor, 
and therefore but mdifferently accommodated with the neces- 
sary machmery, they could, when they exerted themselves, 
make among them about twelve pounds of pms m a day There 
are m a pound upwards of four thousand pms of a middling 
size Those ten persons, therefore, could make among them 
upwards of forty-eight thousand pins m a day Each person, 
therefore, making a tenth part of forty-eight thousand pms, 
might be considered as making four thousand eight hundred 
pms m a day But if they had ,all wrought separately and 
mdepmdently, andwithout any of them having been educated 
to thi^eculiar busmess, they certainly could not each of them 
have made twenty, perhaps not one pm m a day, that is 
certainly, not the two hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the 
four thousand eight hundredth part of what they are at present 
capable of performmg, m consequence of a proper division and 
combmation of their different operations 
In every other art and manufacture, the effects of the division 
of labour are similar to what they are m this very tnflmg one 
though, m many of them, the labour can neither be so much 
subdivided, nor reduced to so great a simplicity of operation. 
^ ' iin- — ' ^ ever, so far as it can be mtroduced. 
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occasions^ m every art, a proportionaMejncrcase.ofJthe produc - 
tive powers of labour _3'fie separation of d igcrcnt tradcs'ana' 
employments from oneTaotHer seems to have taken place m 
consequence of this advantage This separation, too^is generally 
earned furthest m those countries w'hich enjojr the highest 
de^ee of Industry and improvement, \vhat is the work of one 
man in a rude state of society being generally that of several 
m an unproved one In every unproved societj’^, the farmer is 
generally nothmg but a farmer, the manufacturer, nothing but 
a manufacturer The labour, too, which is necessary to produce 
any one complete manufacture is almost always divided among 
a great number of hands How many different trades are em- 
ployed m each branch of the linen and woollen manufactures 
from the growers of the flax and the wool, to the bleachers and 
smoothers of the linen, or to the dyers and dressers of the cloth 1 
Iliejiature-of _agricuLturc,_indccd, does n ot admit of sojmany 
subdiv isions of labour, nor of so complete a separation of one 
business from anothef7~hS- manufa ct ures It is impossible to 
separate so entirely the business of the grazier from that of the 
corn-farmer as the trade of tire carpenter is commonly separated 
from that of the smith The spinner is almost always a distinct 
person from the weaver, but the ploughman, the harrower, the 
sower of the seed, and the reaper of the com, arc often the 
same The occasions for those different sorts of labour return- 
ing with the different seasons of the year, it is impossible that 
one man should be constantly employed m any one of them 
This impossibility of making so complete and entire a separa- 
tion of *all the different "branches of labour employed in agri- 
culture IS perhaps the reason why the improvement of the 
productive powers of labour m this art does not always keep 
pace with theur improvement m manufactures The most 
opulent nations, mdeed, generally excel all their neighbours m 
agnculture as well as m manufactures , but they are commonly 
more distinguished by their supenonty m the latter than m the 
former Their lands are m general better cultivated, and having 
more labour and expense bestowed upon them, produce more 
m proportion to the extent and natural fertility of the ground 
But this supenonty of produce is seldom much more than m 
proportion to the supenonty of labour and expense In agn- 
culture, the labour of the nch country is not always much more 
produlctiye than that of the poor, or, at least, it is never so 
much more productive as it commonly is in manufactures The 
com of the rich country, therefore, will not always, in the same 
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degree of goodness^ come cheaper to market than that of the 
poor The com of Poland, m the same degree of goodness, 

IS as cheap as that of France, notwithstanding the superior 
opulence and improvement of the latter country The com of 
France is, m the com provmces, fully as good, and m most 
years nearly about the same price with the com of England, 
though, m opulence and improvement, France is perhaps m- ’ 
fenor to England The corn-lands of England, however, are 
better cultivated than those of France, and the com-Iands of 
France are said to be much better cultivated than those of 
Poland But though the poor country, notwithstandmg the 
infenonty of its cultivation, can, m some measure, rival the 
nch m the cheapness and goodness of its com, it can pretend 
to no such competition m its manufactures, at least if those 
manufactures suit the sod, climate, and situation of the nch 
country The silks of France are better and cheaper than those 
of England, because the sdk manufacture, at least under the 
present high duties upon the importation of raw silk, does not 
so well suit the climate of England as that of France But the 
hardware and the coarse woollens of England are beyond all 
comparison supenor to those of France, and much cheaper too 
m the same degree of goodness In Poland there are said to 
be scarce any manufactures of any kmd, a few of those coarser 
household manufactures excepted, without which no country 
can well subsist 

This great mcxease of r the quantity^of. work which, m conse- 
quence of the division of labour, the same number of people are 
capable of performing, is owing to three different circums^tances, 
first, to the_ mcrease of dextenty in every particular wor£n^. ' 
secondly, tTthe ^ying of ^£tune which is commonly IdstlST 
passmg from onT "speaes of work to another, and lastly, to the,i 
mventmn qf^a great numbCT of machmes which facihtate^and i 
abridge labour, and enable one man to do the work of many f 

Fust, the unprovement of ^e dextenty of the workman 
necessanly mCTeases_the qu^tity of the_work he can perform; 
and the di vision of labour, by r educmg every mah^sTTusifi^s to 
sonw one simple opemtion, and by makmg this operation the 
sole employment of his life, necessarily incre ases very much the 
dextenty of the jworkman A common smitiiTwhopthotlgh 
accustomed to handle the hammer, has never been used to make 
nails, if upon some particular occasion he is obliged to attempt 
It, will scarce, I am assured, be able to make above two or three 

hundred nails m a day, and those too very bad ones A smith 
1 va * 
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who has been accustomed to make nails, but whose sole or 
pnncipal business has not been that of a nailer, can seldom with 
his utmost diligence make more than eight hundred or a thou- 
sand nails m a day I have seen several boys under twenty 
years of age who had never exercised any other trade but that 
of making nails, and who, when they exerted themselves, could 
make, each of them, upwards of two thousand three hundred 
nails m a day The makmg of a nail, however, is by no means 
one of the simplest operations The same person blows the 
bellows, stirs or mends the fire as there is occasion, heats the 
iron, and forges every part of the nail in forgmg the head too 
he IS obliged to change his tools The different operations mto 
which the making of a pm, or of a metal button, is subdivided, 
are all of them much more simple, and the dextenty of the 
person, of whose hfe it has been the sole busmess to perform 
them, IS usually much greater The rapidity with which some 
of the operations of those manufactures are performed, exceeds 
what the human hand could, by those who had never seen 
them, be supposed capable of acquumig 
Secondly, the advantage which is gained by saving "the -time 
commonly lost in passmg from one sort of work to another is 
much greater than we should at first view be apt to imagme it 
It is impossible to pass very quickly from one kmd of work to 
another that is earned on m a different place and with quite 
different tools A country weaver, who cultivates a small farm, 
must lose a good deal of time m passing from his loom to the 
field, and from the field to his loom When the two trades can 
be earned on m the same workhouse, the loss of time is no 
doubt much less It is even m this case, however, very con- 
siderable A man commonly saunters a httle in tummg his 
hand from one sort of employment to another When he first 
begins the new work he is seldom very keen and hearty, his 
mind, as they say, does not go to it, and for some time he 
rather trifles than apphes to good purpose The habit of 
sauntenng and of mdolent careless apphcation, which is natur- 
ally, or rather necessarily acquired by every country workman 
who IS obliged to change his work and his tools every half hour, 
and to apply his hand m twenty different ways almost every 
day of his life, renders him almost always slothful and lazy, 
and mcapable of any vigorous apphcation even on the most 
pressing occasions Independent, therefore, of his deficiency m 
pomt of dextenty, this cause alone must always reduce con- 
siderably the quantity of work which he is capable of performing 
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Thirdly, and lastly, everybody must be sensible how much 
labour IS facih tated and abndged by the applica.tion of proper 
machinery It is unnecessary* to -give "any exam^e I shd,U 
only bbser^Ttheref ore, that the invention o^all those machmes_ 
by which labour is so much facilitated and abridged seems to 
have been ongmaUy owmg to_the division of„labouri Men are 
mudi more > hkely to discover easier and readier methods of 
attammg any object when the whole attention of their mmds 
IS directed towards that smgle object than when it is dissipated 
among a great variety of things But m consequence of the 
division of labour, the whole of every man’s attention comes 
naturally to be directed towards some one very simple object 
It IS naturally to be expected, therefore, that some one or other 
of those who are employed m each parbcular branch of labour 
should soon find out easier and readier methods of performmg 
their own particular work, wherever the nature of it admits of 
such improvement A great part of the machmes made use of 
m those manufactures m which labour is most subdivided, were 
originally the mvenUons of common workmen, who, bemg each 
of them employed m some very simple operation, naturally 
turned theur thoughts towards findmg out easier and readier 
methods of performmg it Whoever has been much accustomed 
to visit such manufactures must frequently have been shown 
very pretty machmes, which were the mventions of such work- 
men m order to facilitate and quicken then own particular part 
of the work In the first fire-engmes, a boy was constantly 
employed to open and shut alternately the communication be- 
tween the boiler and the cyhnder, according as the piston either 
ascended or descended One of those boys, who loved to play 
with his companions, observed that, by tymg a stnng fsom 
the handle of the v^ve which opened this communication to 
another part of the machme, the valve would open and shut 
without his assistance, and leave him at liberty to divert him- 
self with his play-fellows One of the greatest improvements 
that has been made upon this machme, smce it was first m- 
vented, was m this manner the discovery of a boy who wanted 
to save his ovm labour 

All the improvements m machmery, however, have by no 
means been the mventions of those who had occasion to use 
\i^the machmes Many improvements have been made by the 
) \ mgenuity of the makers of the machmes, when to make them 
v'-became the business of a pecuhar trade, and some by that of 
\ those who are called philosophers or men of speculation, whose 
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gether the different drugs made use of by the dyer, which often 
come from the remotest comers of the world I What a variety 
of labour, too, is necessary m order to produce the tools of the 
meanest of those workmen I To say nothmg of such comph- 
cated machines as the ship of the sailor, the miU of the fuller, 
or even the loom of the weaver, let us consider only what a 
vanety of labour is requisite m order to form that very simple | 
machme, the shears with which the shepherd dips the wool 
The mmer, the builder of the furnace for smeltmg the ore, the 
seller of the timber, the burner of the charcoal to be made use 
of m the smeltmg-house, the bnck-maker, the bnck-layer, the 
workmen who attend the furnace, the mdl-wnght, the forger, 
the smith, must all of them ]om their different arts m order to 
produce them Were we to examme, m the same manner, all 
the different parts of his dress and household furniture, the 
coarse Imen shirt which he wears next his skm, the shoes which 
cover his feet, the bed which he hes on, and all the different 
parts which compose it, the kitchen-grate at which he prepares 
his victuals, the coals which he makes use of for that purpose, 
dug from the bowels of the earth, and brought to him perhaps 
by a long sea and a long land carnage, all the other utensils of 
his kitchen, all the furniture of his table, the kmves and forks, 
the earthen or pewter plates upon which he serves up and 
divides his victuals, the different hands employed m preparing 
his bread and his beer, the glass wmdow wLch lets m the heat 
and the hght, and keeps out the w^nd and the ram, with aU the 
knowledge and art requisite for prepanng that beautiful and 
happy mvention, without which these northern parts of the 
world could scarce have afforded a very comfortable habitation, 
together with the tools nf all the different workmen employed 
m producmg those different convemences, if we examme, I say, i 
all these thmgs, and consider what a vanety of labour is em- ' 
ployed about each of them, we shall be sensible that, without , 
•&e_ass^tmce_and jXKiperation of many thousands, ^’EEe'vS^ 
memest person m a civffised'omhtty Tioiildi noChe provided,-’ 
even according to what we very falsely imagme the easy and 
simple manner m which he is commonly accommodated Com- 
pared, mdeed, with the more extravagant luxury of the great, 
his accommodation must no doubt appear extremely simple and 
easy, and yet it may be true, perhaps, that the accommodation 
of a European prmce does not always so much exceed that of 
an mdustnous and frugal peasant as the accommodation of the 
latter exceeds that of many an Afncan kmg, the absolute master 
of the hves and hberties of ten thousand naked savages 
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CHAPTER II 

OF THE PRINCIPLE WHICH GIVES OCCASION TO THE 
DIVISION OF LABOUR 

Tms division of labour, from which so many advantages are 
denved, is not ongmally the effect of any human wisdom, which 
foresees and intends that general opulence to which iC gives 
occasion It is the necessary, though very slow and gradual 
conseguence of_a certam propensity m human nature which has 
in'"^ew no such extensive utility, the propensity_tg^truj^ 
barter, and exchange one thmg for another 

Whether this propensity be one of those original prmciples m 
human nature of which no further account can be given, or 
whether, as seems more probable, it be the necessary conse- 
quence of the faculties of reason and speech, it belongs not to 
our present subject to mquure It is common to aU men, and 
to be found m no other race of animals, which seem to know 
neither this nor any other species of contracts Two grey- 
hounds, m running down the same hare, have sometimes the 
appearance of actmg m some sort of concert Each turns her 
towards his compamon, or endeavours to mtercept her when his 
compamon turns her towards himself This, however, is not 
the effect of any contract, but of the accidental concurrence of 
their passions m the same object at that particular time , No-*- 
body ever saw a dog malce a fair and dehberate exchange of 
one bone for another with^anoAer dog Nobody ever saw one 
ammal by its -gestures and natur^ cnes signify to another, tins 
IS nune, that yours, I am -willing to give this for that When 
an animal wants to obtam somethmg either of a man or of 
another animal, it has no other means of persuasion but to gam 
the favour of those whose service it requires A puppy fa-wns 
upon its dam, and a spamel endeavours by a thousand attrac- 
tions to engage the attention of its master who is at dinner, 
when it wants to be fed by him Man sometimes uses the same 
arts -with his brethren, and when he has no other means of 
engaging them to act according to his mclmations, endeavours 
by every servile and fa-wrung attention to obtam their good 
He has not time, however, to do this upon every occasion 
In q-yilise^society he stands at all times m need of -the, co- 
operation-and assistance of'greaTrmulfifudes, whiIe”hisnvhole 
life IS scarce sufficient to gam the fnendship of a few persons 
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In almost every other race of animals each indmdualj Vrhen it 
IS grown up^to raatunty, is entirely mdependent, and in its 
natural state has occasion for the assistance of no other Imng 
creature But man has almost constant, occasion for the help 
of his brethren, and it is m vain for him to expect it from their 
benevolence only He vnll be more'likely to prevail if^he can~ 
mterest their self-love in Jayour,_and show them that it is 
for their 'bwn'acivahfiLge to do for him what he requires of them 
WTioever offers to another a bargEun of any land, proposes to 
do this Give me that which I want, and you shall have this 
which you want, is the meanmg of every such offer, and it is 
m this manner that we obtain from one another the far greater 
part of those good ofl&ces which we stand m need of ^t is not ' 
from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the Jialt er t 
th^ we m^ect our dinner, but irom their reg^d to their o^ 
mtSrest ■ We address ourselves, not to their humanity but to 
tBSiF" self-love, an^ never _talk. to,, them of our own necessities 
but of their advanteges Nobody but a beggar chooses to 
depend' chiefly upon the benevolence of his fellow-citizens 
Even a beggar does not depend upon it entirely The chanty 
of well-disposed people, indeed, supphes'him with the whole 
fund of his subsistence But though this pnnciple ultimately 
provides him with all the necessanes of life which he has occa- 
sion for. It neither does nor can provide him with them as he 
has occasion for them The greater part of his occasional wants 
are supphed m the same manner as those of other people, by 
treaty, by barter, and by purchase With the money which 
one man gives him he purchases food The old clothes which 
another bestows upon him he exchanges for other old clothes 
which suit him better, or for lodgmg, or for food, or for money, 
with which he can buy either food, clothes, or lodgmg, as he 
has occasion 

As It 4S by treaty, by barter, and by purchase that we obtam 
from one anothCT the greater part of those mutual good offices 
which we stand In need of, so it is this same truckmg disposition 
which ongmally gives occasion to the division of labour In a 
tnbe of hunters or shepherds'" a^particular person makes bows 
and arrows, for example, with more readmess and dextenty 
than any other He frequently exchanges them for cattle or 
for venison with his compamons, and he finds at last that he 
ran m this manner get more rattle and venison than if he 
himself went to the field to catch them From a regard to his 
own mterest, therefore, the makmg of bows and arrows groivs 
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to be his chief business, and he becomes a sort of armourer 
Another excels in making the frames and ccrv'crs of their little 
huts or movable houses He is accustomed to be of use in this 
v/ay to his neighbours, who reward him in the same manner 
with cattle and with venison, tdl at last he finds it his mterest 
to dedicate himself entirely to this employment, and to become 
a sort of house-carpenter In the same manner a third becomes 
a smith or a brazier, a fourth a tanner or dresser of hides or 
skins, the pnncipal part of the clothing of savages And thus 
the certainty of being able to exchange all that surplus part of 
the produce of his own labour, w-hich is over and above his own 
consumption, for such parts of the produce of other men’s labour 
as he may have occasion for, encourages every man to apply 
himself to a particular occupation, and to cultivate and bnng 
to perfection v/hatever talent or genius he may possess for that 
particular species of business 

The difference of natural talents m different men is, in reality, 
much less_than-we are aware of, and the very different gemus 
which appears to distinguish men of different professions, when 
grown up to maturity, is not upon many occasions so much tlw 
cause as the effect of the division of labour .The difference 
between the most dissimilar characters, between a philosopher 
and a common street porter, for example, seems to arise not 
so much from nature as from habit, custom, and education 
When they came into the world, and for the first six or eight 
years of their existence, they were perhaps very much alike, 
and neither then parents nor play-fellows could perceive any 
remarkable difference About that age, or soon after, they 
come to be employed m very different occupations The differ- 
ence of talents comes then to be taken notice of, and wndens by 
degrees, till at last the vanity of the philosopher is willmg to 
acknowledge scarce any resemblance But without the dis- 
position to truck, barter, and exchange, every man must have 
procured to himself every necessary and conveniency of hfe 
which he wanted All must have had the same duties to per- 
form, and the same work to do, and there could have been no 
such difference of employment as could alone grve occasion to 
any great difference of talents 

As It IS this disposition which forms that difference of talents, 
so remarkable among men of different professions, so it is this 
same disposition which renders that difference useful Many 
tribes of animals acknowledged to be all of the same species 
denve from nature a much more remarkable distmction of 
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genius, than what, antecedent to custom and education, appears 
to take place among men By nature a philosopher is not m 
genius and disposition half so diSerent from a street porter, as 
a mastiff is from a greyhound, or a greyhound from a spaniel, 
or this last from a shepherd’s dog Those different tribes of 
animals, however, though all of the same species, are of scarce 
any use to one another The strength of the mastiff is not, m 
the least, supported either by the svr^tness of the greyhound, or 
by the sagacity of the spaniel, or by the docility of the shep- 
herd’s dog The effects of those different gemuses and talents, 
for want of the power or disposition to barter and exchange, 
cannot be brought mto a common stock, and do not m the 
least contnbute to the better accommodation and convemency 
of the speaes Each animal is still obliged to support and 
defend itself, separately and independently, and denves no sort 
of advantage from that variety of talents with which nature has 
distmguished its fellows Among men, on the contrary, the 
most dissimilar gemuses are of use to one another, the different 
produces of their respective talents, by the general disposition 
to truck, barter, and exchange, being brought, as it were, mto 
a common stock, where every man may purchase whatever part 
of the produce of other men’s talents he has occasion for 


CHAPTER m 

TEAT THE DIVISION OF LABOUR IS LIMITED BY THE 
EXTENT OF THE MARKET 

S As it IS the power of exchanging that gives occasion to the 
1 division of labour, so the extent of this division must always be 
f limited by the extent of that power, or, m other words, by the 
^pextent of the market When the market is very small, no 
\ person can have any encouragement to dedicate himself entirely 
to one employment, for want of the power to exchange all that 
surplus part of the produce of his own labour, which is over 
' and above his own consumption, for such parts of the produce 
, of other men's labour as he has occasion for 

There, are some sortsmf mdustry, even of the lowest kind 
which can be^camed on-nowhere.but jn„a great town A~ 
porter, for example, can find employment and subsistence m no 
other place A village is by much too narrow a sphere for him , 
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even an ordinary market town is scarce large enough to afford 
him constant occupation In the lone houses and -very small 
villages which are scattered about m so desert a country i the 
Highlands of Scotland, every farmer must be butcher, baker 
and brev/er for his ovm familj . In such situations v, e can scarce 
expect to find even a smith, a carpenter, or a mason, within less 
than tv/enty miles of another of the same trade The scattered 
families that live at eight or ten miles distance from the nearest 
of them must leam to perform themselves a great number of 
little pieces of v/ork, for which, m more populous countries, they 
would call in the assistance of those workmen Country work- 
men are almost evcrjw»here obliged to apply themselves to all 
the different branches of industry' that have so much affinity to 
one another as to be employed about the same sort of materials 
A country carpenter deals m every sort of work that is made of^ 
wood* a country smith m every sort of work that is made of 
iron The former is not only a carpenter, but a joiner, a 
cabinet-maker, and even a carver in wood, as v ell as a wheel- 
wright, a plough'V/nght, a cart and waggon maker. The em- 
ployments of the latter are still more vanous It is impossible 
there should be such a trade as even that of a nailer in the 
remote and inland parts of the Highlands of Scotland Such a 
workman at the rate of a thousand nails a day, and three 
hundred working days in the year, will make three hundred 
thousand nails m the year. But in such a situation it would 
be impossible to dispose of one thousand, that is, of one dajr’s 
work m the year 

As by means of water-carnage a more extensive market is 
opened to every sort of industry than v/hat land-camage alone 
can'afford it'so'itrs upon the sea-coast, and along the tenks of 
navigable rivers, that industiy of every kind naturally begins 
to subdivide and improve itself, and it is frequently not till a 
long time after that those improvements extend themselves to 
the inland parts of the country A broad-v'heeled waggon, 
attended by two men, and drawn by eight horses, in about six 
weeks’ time carries and brings back betv/ecn London and Edm- 
burgh near four ton weight of goods In about the same time 
a ship navigated by six or e^ht men, and sailing between the 
ports of London and Leith, frequently cames and brings back 
two hundred tern weight of goods Six or eight men, therefore, 
by the help of water-carnage, can carry and bring back in 
the same time the same quantity of goods betVfCen London 
and Edmburgb, as fifty broad-v/hceled waggons, attended by a 
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hundred menj and drawn by four hundred horses Upon two 
hundred tons of goods, therefore, carried by the cheapest land- 
carnage from London to Edmburgh, there must be charged the 
maintenance of a hundred men for three weeks, and both the 
mamtenance, and, what is nearly equal to the maintenance, the 
wear and tear of four hundred horses as well as of fifty great 
waggons Whereas, upon the same quantity of goods carried 
by water, there is to be charged only the maintenance of six or 
eight men, and the wear and tear of a ship of two hundred tons 
burden, together ivith the value of the superior risk, or the 
difference of the msurance between land and water-carnage 
Were there no other communication between those two places, 
therefore, but by land-carnage, as no goods could be trans- 
ported from the one to the other, except such whose pnce was 
very considerable m proportion to their weight, they could 
carry on but a small part of that commerce which at present 
subsists between them, and consequently could give but a small 
part of that encouragement which they at present mutually 
afford to each other’s mdustry There could be httle or no 
commerce of any kind between the distant parts of the world 
tVhat goods could bear the expense of land-carnage between 
London and Calcutta? Or if there were any so precious as to 
be able to support this expense, with what safety could they 
be transported through the temtones of so many barbarous 
nations? Those two cities, however, at present carry on a very 
considerable commerce with each other, and by mutually 
affording a market, give a good deal of encouragement to each 
other’s mdustry 

Smce such, therefore, are the advantages of water-carnage. 
It IS natural that the first in^royements of art and mdustry 
should be made where' this convemency opens the whole world 
for a market to the produce of every sort of labour, and that 
they should always be much later m extending themselves mto 
the inland parts of the country The inland parts of the 
country can for a long time have no other market for the greater 
part of their goods, but the country which lies round about 
them, and separates them from the sea-coast, and the great 
navigable nvers The extent of their market, therefore, must 
for a long time be m proportion to the nches and populous- 
ness of that country, and consequently their improvement must 
always be postenor to the improvement of that country . In 
our North Amencan colomes the plantations have constantly 
followed either the sea-coast or the banks of the navigable 
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nvers, and have scarce anywhere extended themselves to any 
considerable distance from both 
The nations that, according to the best authenticated history, 
appear to have been first civilised, v/ere those that dwelt joimd 
the coast of the Mediterranean Sea That sea, by far the greatest 
inlet that is known in the world, having no tides, nor conse- 
quently any waves except such as are caused by the wmd only, 
was, by the smoothness of its surface, as well as by the multi- 
tude of its islands, and the proximity of its neighbounng shores, 
extremely favourable to the infant navigation of the world, 
when, rom their ignorance of the compass, men were afraid to 
quit the view of the coast, and from the imperfection of the art 
of ship-buildmg, to abandon themselves to the boisterous waves 
of the ocean To pass beyond the pillars of Hercules, that 
is, to sail out of the Straite of Gibraltar, was, m the ancient 
world, long considered as a most wonderful and dangerous 
exploit of navigation It was late before even the Phoenicians 
and Carthagmians, the most skilful navigators and ship-builders 
of those old times, attempted it, and they were for a long tune 
the only nations that did attempt it 
Of aU the countnes on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, 
Egypt seems to have been the first m which either agnculture 
or manufactures were cultivated and Improved ~to'~^liy'''cbh- 
siderable, degree. Upper Egypt extends itself no where' above 'a 
few miles from the Nile, and m Lower Egypt that great river 
breaks itself mto many different canals, which, with the assist- 
ance of a httle art, seem to have afforded a communication by 
water-carnage, not only between all the great towns, but between 
all the considerable villages, and even to many farm-houses m 
the country , nearly m the same manner as the Rhine and the 
Maese do m Holland at present The extent and easmess of 
this mland navigation was probably one of the principal causes 
of the early improvement of Egypt, 

The improvemei^ mjignculture and^manufactures seem like- 
wise to have been of very great antiquity m the prSviiTces "of 
Bengal, in the East Indies, and m some of the eastern provinces 
of Qnna, though the great extent of this antiquity is not 
authenticated by any histones of whose authority we, m this 
part of the world, are well assured In Bengal the Ganges and 
several other great nvers form a great number of navigable 
canals m the same manner as the Nile does in Egypt In the 
Eastern provinces of China too, several great nvers fonn, by 
then different branches, a multitude of canals, and by com- 
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muntcating -nith one another afford an inland navigation much 
more extensive than that cither of the Nile or tlie Ganges, or 
perhaps than Ixith of tliem put together It is remarkable that 
neither the ancient Eg) ptians, nor the Indians, nor the Chinese, 
encouraged foreign commerce, but seem all to have derived 
their great opulence from this mland naa igation 

All the inland parts of Afnca, and all that port of Asia which 
hes any considerable wa) north of tlic Euxinc and Caspian seas, 
the ancient Scythia, the modem Tartar)' and Siberia, seem m all 
ages of the world to have been m the same barbarous and 
uncri’iliscd state in which v,e find them at present. The Sea of 
Tartary is the frozen ocean which admits of no navigation, and 
though some of the greatest nvers m the world nm through 
that countr)*, they are at too great a distance from one another 
to carry commerce and communication tlirough the greater part 
of it There arc in Afnca none of those great inlets, such as 
the Baltic and Adriatic seas m Europe, the Mediterranean and 
Euxine seas m both Europe and Asia, and the gulfs of Arabia, 
Persia, India, Bengal, and Siam, in Asia, to carry mantimc 
commerce into the intenor parts of that great continent and 
the great nvers of Afnca arc at too great a distance from one 
anolSier to give occasion to any considerable mland navigation. 
The commerce besides which any nation can carr)' on by means 
of a nver which docs not break itself mto any great number of 
branches or canals, and which runs into another temtory before 
it reaches the sea, can never be very considerable, because it 
IS always in the power of the nations who possess that other 
temtory to obstruct the commumcation between the upper 
country and the sea The navigation of the Danube is of very 
httle use to the different states of Bavana, Austna and Hungary, 
in companson of what it would be if any of them possessed 
the whole of its course tall it falls mto the Black Sea. 


“ CHAPTER rv -L / 

'' ", ■>' 

OF THE ORIGIN AND USE OF MONEY / 

WgEN tiiediy mon of labour ^ been once thoroughly estab:^ 
Iish^ ltnBr1Sirra~very smalTpagt of a man’s wants which the 
■produce of his own labour can supply He supplies the far 
greater part of them by exchanging that surplus part of the 
produce of his ovm labour, which is over and above his own 
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consumption, for such parts of the produce of other men’s 
labour as he has occasion for Every man thus l ives by e^ 
changing, or becomes m some measure^lTmerchan^^ahd thT 
lbcleEy^tec^Fgfowi*'fo~be^'ha^ is~pl'g p^Iy'Sr5 omniercia l soci gty. 
"TSut^when the~3ivision of labour first'begah to talreplace, 
this power of exchanging must frequently have been very much 
clogged and embarrassed m its operations One man, we shall 
luppose, has more of a certain commodity than he himself has 
iccasion for, while another has less The former consequently 
would be glad to dispose of, and the latter to purchase, a part 
:)|,this superfluity But if this latter should chance to have 
lothing that the former stands in need of, no exchange can be 
made between them The butcher has more meat in his shop 
than he himself can consume, and the brewer and the baker 
would each of them be willmg to purchase a part of it But 
they have nothing to offer m exchange, except the different 
productions of their respective trades, and the butcher is 
already provided with all the bread and beer which he has 
immediate occasion for No exchange can, m this case, be 
made between them He cannot be their merchant, nor they 
his customers, and they are all of them thus mutually less 
serviceable to one another In order to avoid the inconveniency 
of such situations, every prudent man in every period of society, 
after the first establishment of the division of labour, must 
naturally have endeavoured to manage his affairs in such a 
manner as to have at all times by him, besides the peculiar 
produce of his own mdustry, a certam quantity of some one 
commodity or other, such as he imagined few people mould be 
likely to refuse in exchange for the produce of their mdustry. 

I Many different commodities, it is probable, were successively 
both thought of and employed for this purpose ^ the rude 
j^^of society, cattle are said to have been the common mstru- 
?ment of commerce, and, though they must have been a most 
mconvenient one, yet m old tunes we find things were frequently 
valued accordmg to the number of cattle which had been given 
in exchange for them The armour of Diomede, says Homer, 
cost only mne oxen, but that of Glaucus cost an hundred oxen 
£alL.is said to be the common instrument of commerce and 
exchanges m A byssmia. a species of she lls in some parts of 
the coast of India, dngd- ^d at .NewfSundland, tobacco in 
Virgmia, spg ar m some of our West India colonies -"fedes or 
dress ecLle ather m some other countnes, and there is~at this 
day a village m Scotland where it is not uncommon, I am told. 
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for a ■workman to carry nails instead of mon^ to the baker s 
shop or the alehouse ~~ 

In all countnes, how ever, men seem at last to have been 
determined by irresistible reasons t o give the prefemnce, for 
thit employment, to metals abo ve every otHCT commodity 
Mptfils /an noV only be kept •with as htde los s as any other 
commodity, scarce anything bemg less perishabfe than they are, 
but they can likewise, without any loss, be divid ed mto an y^^J 
number of parts, as by fusion those parts can easiTy be reunited 
^a5r7~ a~quallty which no other equally durable commodities 
possess, and'wmch more than any other quality renders them 
fit to be the instruments of commerce and circulation The 
man who wanted to buy salt, for example, and had nothmg but 
cattle to give m exchange for it, must have been obliged to buy 
salt to the value of a whole ox, or a whole sheep at a tune 
He could seldom buy less than this, because what he was to 
give for it could seldom be di'vided •without loss, and if he had , 
a mmd to buy more, he must, for the same reasons, have been 
obliged to buy double or tnple the quantity, the value, to wit, 
of two or three oxen, or of two or tbree sheep If, on the con- 
trary, mstead of sheep or oxen, he had metals to give m exchange 
for 1 ^ he could easily proportion the quantity of the metal to 
the precise quantity of the commodity which he had immediate 
occasion for 

Pifierent meta ls have been made use of by different nations 
for this purpose Ifbh was the comraon' instrument of com- 
merce among the anaent Spartans, copper among the ancient 
Romans, and gold and silver among all nch and commercial 
nations 

Tbos e.metals seem ongmally to have been mad e use of for 
this purpose m rude bars. 'wfS out any stamp or coma^e Thus" 
we are told by iflmy,^ upon thelC5liionty ot TSaaeulTSffancient 
histonan, that, till the time of Servius TuUius, the Romans had 
no corned money, but made use of unstamped bars of copper 
to purchase whatever they had occasion for These rude bars^ 
therefore, performed at this time the function of money ’ 
Th e use of metals mjhis. rude s tate was attended with two 
very considerable i nconvemenaes . first, with the trouble of 
weigbmg . and, secondly, with that of assaymg them^'TE^^ 
preciou? metals, where a small differenceTn the'^antily makes 
a great difierence m the value, even the busmess of weighme 
with proper exactness, requires at least very accurate weighte 

^Plir Hist Nat lib 33, cap 3 
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and scales The v,eighmg of gold in particular is an operation 
of some nicety In the coarser metals_, mdeed, where a small 
error would be of little consequence^ less accuracy would, no 
doubt, be necessary Yet we should find it excessively trouble- 
some, if every time a poor man had occasion either to buy or 
sell a farthing’s v/orth of goods, he was obliged to v/eigh the 
farthing The operation of assaying is stiU more difficult, still 
more tedious, and, unless a part of the metal is fairly melted la 
the crucible, v/ith proper dissolvents, any conclusion that can 
be drawn from it, is extremely uncertain Before the mstitu- 
tion of coined money, however, unless they w-ent through this 
tedious and difficult operation, people must always have been 
liable to the grossest frauds and impositions, a nd instead of a 
pound weight of pure silver, or pure copper, might receive in 
rxchange for their goods an adulterated composition of the 
loarsest and cheapest materials, v/hich had, however, in their 
lutward appearance, 'been'made to resemble those metals _ To 
feevent such abuses, to facilitate exchanges, and thereby to 
mcourage all sorts of industry and commerce, it has been found 
necessary, in all countries that have made any considerable 
advances towards improvement, to affix a public stamp upon 
certain quantities of such particular metals as were in those 
countnes commonly made use of to purchase goods Hence 
the ongin of coined money, and of those public offices called 
mints, institutions exactly of the same nature wuth those of the 
aulnagers and starapmasters of v/oollen and linen doth All of 
them are equally meant to ascertain, by means of a public 
stamp, the quantity and uniform goodness of those different 
commodities when brought to market. 

The first public stampsof this kind that were affixed to the 
current metals, seemmniSny cases to have beeiTihtended to 
ascertain, v/h at it v/as both most difficult and most important to 
ascertain, the goqdness_cnc fineness pfj;he metal, and to have 
resembled the sterling mark which is at present affixed to plate 
and bars of silver, or the Spanish mark which is sometimes 
affixed to mgots of gold, and which being struck only upon one 
side of the piece, and not covenng the v/hole surface, ascertains 
the fineness, but not the weight of the metal Abraham w eighs 
to Ephron the four hundred shekels of silver which he had 
agreed to pay for the field of Machpelah They are said, how- 
ever, to be the_ current money of the merchant, and yet are 
received by weight and not by tale, in the same manner as 
ingots of gold and bars of silver are at present. The revenues 
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of the anaent Saxon kings of England are said to have been 
paid, not in money but in land, that is, in victuals and pro- 
visions of all sorts William the Conqueror introduced the 
custom of paying them m money This money, however, was, 
for a long time, received at the exchequer, by weight and not 
by tale v 

The mconvemency and difficulty of weighing, those metals ) 
with exactness gave occasion to the mstitution of corns, of which j 
the stamp, covenng entirely both sides of the piece and some- 1 
times the edges too, was supposed to ascertam not only thes 
fineness, but the weight of the metal Such coins, therefore, / 
were received by tale as at present, without the trouble oy 
weighmg y'' 

The denommations of those coins seem ongm aUy to have 
expressed the weight or qu antity of metal contoined m them 
In the time of Sennus lullius, who first coined money at Kome, 
the Roman As or Pondo contamed a Roman pound of good 
copper It was divided m the same manner as our Troyes 
pound, mto twelve ounces, each of which contamed a real ounce 
of good copper The English pound sterhng, m the time of 
Edward I , contained a pound. Tower weight, of silver, of a 
known fineness The Tower pound seems to have been some- 
thmg more than the Roman pound, and somethmg less than the 
Troyes pound This last was not mtroduced mto the mmt of 
England till the i8th of Henry VIII The French hvre con- 
tamed m the time of Charlemagne a pound, Troyes weight, of 
silver of a known fineness The fair of Troyes m Champaign 
was at that time frequented by all the nations of Europe, and 
the weights and measures of so famous a market were generally 
known and esteemed The Scots money pound contamed, from 
the time of Alexander the First to that of Robert Bruce, a 
pound of silver of the same weight and fineness with the English 
pound sterlmg English, French, and Scots pennies, too, con- 
tamed all of them originally a real permyweight of silver, the 
twentieth part of an ounce, and the two-hundred-and-fortieth 
part of a pound The shilling too seems ongmally to have been 
the denomination of a weight When wheat is at twelve shillings 
the quarter, says an anaent statute of Henry IH , then wasiel 
bread of a farthing shall weigh eleven shillings and four pencCi 
The proportion, however, between the shillmg and either the 
penny on the one hand, or the pound on the other, seems not 
to have been so constant and uniform as that beiween the 
penny and the pound Dunng the first race of the longs of 
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France, tbe French son or shilhng appears vpcn different occa- 
sicn- to ha%e contained five, tv, the, tr,enty, and forty pennies 
Among the ancient Sarons a shiUmg appears at one time to have 
contained only five pennies, and it is not improbable that itmay 
have been as vanable among them as among their neighbours, 
the ancient Franks From the tune of Charlemagne among the 
French, and from that of William the Conqueror among the 
Enghsh, the proportion between the pojnd, the shi]Img,_aj 2 d 
the penny ,'s'eeTns^have Been unlrdrrhly t he same as^a tpre ggnt, 
tfiOUprtHe~va lue of ^gSlias h^n ve r/_di fferenp For m every 
<xnintjy~dr tHe 7,orid, T believe, t he a vance andTTjustice 
princes and sovereign states, a busin g 'the'-Fbnfidence oFthe^ 
subJe^Thsver bydegre^^imm ished the f ^l queb tity ofmetaif 
-^"icKTSi'dTieen onginally contained i n thei r corn5>-> ThTKbman 
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obicct, and sometimes the power of purchasing other goods i 
wiucEThe posSCSttSfr'drUiat oBiect conveys ihe "one may be/ 
called^* value exchange ” The! 

things whTch''havFThfe greatest value liTiise^ve-frCquentlyl 
httle or no value m exchange, and, on the contrar}*, those v\ hicli 
ha\e the greatest value in exchange have frequently little or 
no \alue m use Nothing is more useful than water but it 
ivill purchase scarce anything, scarce any tiling can be had in 
exchange for it A diamond, on the contrary, has scarce any 
value m use ; but a very great quantity of other goods may , 
frequently be had in exchange for it 
In order to investigate the pnnciples which regulate the 
exchangeable value of commodities, I shall endeavour to show, 
First, what is the real measure of this exchangeable value> . 
or, wherem consists the real price ot all commodities 
Secondly, what are the different parts ot which -this real ! 
pnee is composed or made up 

Ana, lastly, what are the diUerent a rcums toncas which som fbu 
tunes raise som e or all of these diUercnt parts of pnee above, 
and s ometimes sink the m below their natural or ordinary rate, 
or, what are the causes which sometimes hmder the market 
pnee, that is, the actual pnee of commodities, from comcidmg 
exactly with what may be called their natural pnee 

I sl^ endeavour to explain, as fully and distmctly as I can, 
those three subjects m the three following chapters, for which l'' 
must very earnestly entreat both the patience and attention of 
the reader his patience m order to examme a detail which may 
perhaps m some places appear unnecessanly tedious, and his 
attention m order to understand what may, perhaps, after the 
fullest expheataon which I am capable of giving of it, appear 
stiff m some degree obscure I am always willing to run some 
hazard of bemg tedious m order to be sure that I am per- / 
spicuous, and after taking the utmost pains that I can to be/ 
perspicuous, some obscunty may stiff appear to remam upon/ 
a subject m its own nature extremely abstracted / 
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CHAPTER V 

OF THE HEAL AKD NOinNAE PRICE OF COMMODITIES^ OR THEIR 
PRICE IN LABOUR, AND THEIR PRICE IN MONEY 

E very man is nch or poor accordin g to the de gree m which h e 
afford to enjoy the necessanes, conveniences, and amuse- 
ments ot human liTe But aFteF tHe~aiviSiDh ot labour has once 
/ thoroughly takSi place, it is but a very small part of these with 
, which a man’s own labour can supply him The far greater 
part of them he must denve from the labour of other people, 
j and he must be nch or poor according to the quantity of that 
•'^bour which he can command, or which he can afford to pur- 
chase The value of any commodity, therefore, to the person 
who possesses it, and who means not to use or consume it 
himself, but to exchange it for other commodities, is equal to 
the quantity of labour which it enables him to purchase or 
'command Labour, thCTefore, is the j :eal-_measure.-Of. the 
le xchang ea ble value of all co mmodities 

1/ 'i'he real pnc^ -oLeyErYthin g, what everythin,^ redly costs t o 
\the ma n wh o wants to acquiim it. is tbeToS and troubi^ of 
acquujn.gjF'l ~What~ever^hing irreaUy vmrt/iTo the'man wKo 
has acqumeS it, and who wants to dispose of it or exchange it 
for something else, is the toil and trouble which it can save to 
himself, and which it can impose upon other people What is 
bought with money or wth goods is purchased by labour as 
much as what we acquire by the toil of our owm body That 
money or those goods mdeed save us this toil They contam 
the value of a certain quantity of labour which we exchange for 
what is supposed at the time to contam the value of an equal 
quantity labour was the first price, the ongm al purchase- 
1 money that was paid ‘ lor all th ings It was not by gold or by 
I silverybut-by labour,”that all the wealth of the world was 
■ ongmally purchased, and its value, to those who possess it, and 
who want to exchange it for some new productions, is precisely 
equal to the quantity of labour which it can enable them to 
purchase or command 

Wealth, as Mr Hobbes says, is power But the person who 
either acquures, or succeeds to a great fortune, does not neces- 
sarily acquire or succeed to any political power, either civil or 
imhtary His fortune may, perhaps, afford him the means of 
acquiring both, but the mere possession of that fortune does 
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not necessarily convey to him either. The power which that 
possession immediately and directly conveys to him^ is the 
power of purchasmg, a certam command over all the labour, 
or over all the produce of labour, which is then m the marketj 
His fortune is greater or less, precisely in proportion to the 
extent of this power, or to the quantity either of other men’s 
labour, or, what is the same thong, of the produce of other men’s 
labour, which it enables him to purchase or command. The 
exchangeable value of everything must always be preasely 
equal to the extent of this power which it conveys to its owneri 
•pnt ttinng b. labour the real mpas ure of the ^changeable 
value of all c ommodities, it is not th at by whic h their v^ e'is 
commonly estimated I t is oiten dim^ t to ascertam the 'pro- 
p ortioh . between two different quahti^s jdf labour ^ The time 
spent "'m’'^£wo"'different ' sortS'*bf~work will not always alone 
determine this proportion The d ifferent degrees of Jl^dship 
endured, and of mg enuity _exercised, must likewSe^eteken mto 
account Th^*m^i^Te more labour m an hour’s hard worl 
than m two hours’ easy busmess, or m an hour’s apphcation tc 
a trade which it cost ten years’ labour to learn, than m a month’s 
industry at an ordmary and obvious employment But it li 
not easy to find any accurate measure either of hardship oi 
ingenuity In exchanging, mdeed, the different productions o: 
different sorts of labour for one another, some allowance i: 
commonly made for both It is adjusted, however, not by anj 
accurate measure, but by the higglinynnd- ba rgau^g of th( 
market, according to that sort ofrough equality wEch, thougl 
not exact, is sufficient for carrying on the busmess of commoi 
life 

Every commodity, besides, is more frequently exchanged for 
and thereby compared wiHi, other commodities than witl 
labour It is more natural, therefore, to estimate its exchange 
able value by the quantity of some other commodity than bj 
that of the labour which it can purchase The greater part o 
people, too, understand better what is meant by a quantity of i 
particular^commodity than by a quantity of lab bur The, nm 
is'aTtain paIpable_ob]ect, the other a n abstract noti on, which 
though it can be made sufficiently mteihgible,Ts not altogethe 
so natural and obvious ° 

But when barter ceases, and money has become the commoi 
mstrument of commerce, every particular commodity is mon 
frequently exchanged for money than for any other commodity 
The butcher seldom cames his beef or his mutton to the baka 
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or the brewer, m order to exchange them for bread or for beer, 
but he cames them to the market, where he exchanges them 
for money, and afterwards exchanges that money for bread and 
for beer The quantity of money which he gets for them 
regulates, too, the quantity of bread and beer which he can after- 
wards purchase It is more natural and obvious to him, there- 
fore, to estimate their value by the quantity of money, the 
commodity for which he unmediately exchanges them, than 
by that of bread and beer, the commodities for which he can 
exchange them only by the mtervention of another commodity, 
and rather to say that his butcher’s meat is worth threepence 
or fourpence a pound, than that it is worth three or four pounds 
of bread, or three or four quarts of small beer Hence it comes 
to pass that the exchangeable value of every commodity is 
more frequently estimated by the quantity of money, than by 
the quantity either of labour or of any other commodity which 
can be had m exchange for it 

I Gold and silver, however, like every other commodity, vary 
m their value, are sometimes cheaper and sometimes dearer, 
sometimes of easier and sometimes of more difficult purchase 
^The quantity of labour which any particular quantity of them 
can purchase or command, or the quantity of other goods which 
It will exchange for, depends always upon the fertihty or barren- 
ness of the mmes which happen to be known about the tune 
when such exchanges are made The discovery of the abundant 
names of Amenca reduced, m the sixteenth century, the value 
of gold and silver m Europe to about a thud of what it had 
been before As it cost less labour to bnng those metals from 
the mme to the market, so when they were brought thither they 
could purchase or command less labour, and this revolution m 
then value, though perhaps the greatest, is by no means the 
only one of which history gives some account ' But as a measure 
of quantity, such as the natural foot, fathom, or handful, which 
IS contmually varymg m its own quantity, can never be an 
.accurate measure of the quantity of other things, jn n mm- 
modi tv_which-is utselLcontmuaUy .varyin g in its n\ vn_va1pp,, 
never be an accumte measure of the value of ot her c ommodities. 
lEfl'uaLquanStjgsroHabxoi rr^^ and placesTmay'b^ai d 
f tp be of equal value to the labourer InTus ordinary state of 
healtK, strength and spirits, ih'tE^rdinary degree of his skill 
and dextenty, he must always lay down the same portion of his 
ease, his hberty, and his happmess The price which he pays 
must always be the same, whatever may be the quantity of 
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goods Tfhicb he receives in return for it Of these,, indeed, it 
may sometimes purchase a greater and sometimes a smaller 
quantity, but it is their value vhich vanes, not that of the 
labour which purchases them At all times and places that is 
dear which it is difficult to come at, or which it costs much 
labour to acquire, and that cheap which is to be had easily, 
with ver>' little labour Labour alone, therefore, never varying" 
m its own value, is alone the u ltimate and reaTstandardJby 
which. tbe^ \Tdu~e'of~alI cominod it ^~c5ir at' alHirng"firrd "pla a^ 
^esfim ated and compiled J ^t is thennreSl~T5fice T~moncy is 
t beirnoinirtahprnce~onlv " **' 

But though equal quantities of labour are alivays of equal 
value to the labourer, yet to the person who employs him they 
appear sometimes to be of greater and sometimes of smaller ^ 
value He purchases them sometimes wath a greater and some- , 
tunes with a smaller quantity of goods, and to him the pnee of, 
labour seems to vary like that of all other things It appears 
to him dear in the one case, and cheap in the other In reality, 
however, i t is the goo ds which a re cheap . m_the one c^gTShd , 
dear m the dthef ‘ 

In this popular sense, therefore, labour^ lik e commodities,- 
may be said to have a real and_a nqmmarpnce Its real pnee 
may be said jo consist m the Quahtitv~o fllhe.jaeces5a nes and 
Cohvenien^_oOitejwmcti-a re]gSfin_ forat . its nommaT price, 
m the qu antity o t mon^v The labourer is nch or poor, is well 
or ill rewarded, in proportion to the real, not to the nonainal 
pnee of his labour 

The distinction between the real and the nominal pnee of 
commodities and labour is not a matter of mere speculation, 
but may sometimes be of considerable use m practice The same 
real pnee is always of the same value, but on account of the 
vanatioDS m the value of gold and silver, the same nommal 
pnee IS sometimes of very different values When a landed 
estate, therefore, is sold with a reservation of a perpetual rent 
if It IS mtended that this rept^should always be of the same 
value, it IS of unportance to the family m whose favour it is 
reserved that it shouiLd motxonsist m a narticu larwim nf 
Its value would m tfaiT^e be MeJoj yanations oflwo’ 
different kmds, first, to those which ariseTfSHrth^jfferent 
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Pnnces and soverei^ states have frequently fancied that 
they had a temporary mterest to dimmish the quantuy of pure 
metal contamed in their corns, but they seldom have fancied 
that they had any to augment it The quantity of metal con- 
tamed m the coins, I believe of all nations, has, accordingly, 
been almost contmuaJly diminishing, and hardly ever augment- 
ing Such v^agations. t herefore, tend almost always to dimmis h 
the value of amoney rent 

The discovery of the mines of America diminished the value 
of gold and silver m Europe This diminution, it is commonly 
supposed, though I apprehend without any certain proof, is still 
gomg on gradually, and is likely to contmue to do so for a 
long time Upon this supposition, therefore, ^ch ^vnrjafaons, 
are, more hkely'to dimimsh-fhan to augmen* The ,vaIue.„of„a,, 
money rent, even though it should be stipulated to be paid, not 
m a quantity of corned money of such a denomination (m 
so many pounds sterlmg, for example), but m so many ounces 
either of pure silver, or of silver of a certam standard 
The ^ rent sjwhich have been reserved m com have pres erved^ 
then value much better than those which have been reserved 
in money, even'where {ETdenommation of the com has not been 
altered By the i8th of Elizabeth it was enacted. That a thud 
of the rent of all college leases should be reserved m com, to be 
paid, either m kind, or accordmg to the current pnces at the 
nearest public market The money arising from this com rent, 
though ongmally but a third of the whole, is m the present 
tunes, according to Doctor Blackstone, commonly near double 
of what arises from the other two-thuds The old money rents 
of colleges must, according to this account, have sunk almost to 
a fourth part of then ancient value, or are worth little more 
than a fourth part of the com which they were formerly worth 
But smce the reign of Philip and Mary the denomination of the 
English com has undergone little or no alteration, and the same 
number of pounds, shillmgs and pence have contamed very 
nearly the same quantity of pure silver. This degradation, 

^ therefore, in the value of the money rents of colleges, hstgansen 
■ altogether from the degradation m the value of silver 

When the degradation m the value of silver is combmed with 
the diminution of the quantity of it contamed m the com of 
the same denommation, the loss is frequently still greater In 
Scotland, where the denomination of the com has undergone 
much greater alterations than it ever did m England, and in 
France, where it has undergone still greater than it ever did m 
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Scotland, some ancient rents, ongmally of considerable value, 
have m this manner been reduced almost to nothing 
Equal quantities of labour will at distant times be purchased 
more nearly with equal quantities of com, the subsistence of 
the labourer, than with equal quantities of gold and silver, or 
perhaps of any other commodity Equal quantities of corn , 
therefore, will, at distant times, be more nearly oFthe sa me real 
val ue, o r enable the possessor to purchase oir command more 
ni^ly the'siime quanti^^nhriabSuf^ofh'er people They 
will do this, I say, more nearly than equal quantities of almost 
any other commodity, for even equal quantities of com will 
not do It exactly The subsistence of the labourer, or the real 
pnce of labour, as I shall endeavour to show hereafter, is very 
different upon different occasions, more liberal m a society 
advancmg to opulence than m one that is standmg stdl, and 
m one that is standmg still than in one that is going backwards 
Every other commodity, however, will at any particular time 
purchase a greater or smaller quantity of labour m proportion 
to the quantity of subsistence which it can purchase at that time 
A rent therefore reserved m com is liable only to the vanations 
m the quantity of labour which a certam quantity of com can 
purchase But a rent reserved m any other commodity is liable 
\not only to the vanations m the quantity of labour which any 
particular quantity of com can purchase, but to the varia- 
tions m the quantity of com which can be purchased by any 
particular quantity of that commodity 

T Though the real value of a com rent, it is to be observed, 
ho\^ver. vanes much less f r om century to century than tha t 
of a money rent, it vanes much more from year to yeai; The 
money pnce of labour, as I shall endeavour to show hereafter, 
'do^ not fiuctuatetyror^year to year with the money pnce of 
com, but^eetas to~be'evetywhere'ac'cbinmodated, not to the 
temj^rary or occasional, but to the average or ordmary price 
of that necessary of life The average or ordmary pnce of com 
agam is jegulated, as I shall likewise endeavour to shdw~he?e- 
after, by.thewalue.olsilver, by the jnchness or bar rennessjoLthe 
im^^which supply the market with that metal, or by the 
quantity of labour which must be_employed,.gnff consequently 
o f corn jvEicli must be consumed, m order to bring any particular 
quantity of silver from the mme to the market. _But-the-vaIue-~ 
of silver,.though it-sometimes-vanes greatly,;^0]h[mntuTy_J;p ^ 
tyntury, seldom yanes-much.fromyear,toj,re^ but frequently ^ 
contmues the same, or very nearly thelamet fe"^alf a century 
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Pnnces and sovereign states have frequently fancied that 
they had a temporary mterest to dimmish the quanti.y of pure 
metal contamed m ^eir corns, but they seldom have fancied 
that they had any to augment it The quantity of metal con- 
tamed m the coins, I beheve of all nations, has, accordingly, 
been almost contmually duninishing, and hardly ever augment- 
ing Such sanations, t herefore, tend almost always to dimmis h 
the value of amoney rent 

The discovery of the minK of America diminished the value 
of gold and silver m Europe. This diminution, it is commonly 
supposed, though I apprehend without any certam proof, is stiU 
gomg on gradually, and is likely to contmue to do so for a 
long time Upon this supposition, therefore, sjich _varjatipus, 
are more likely to dimmish'-ffian to augmen* the v^due^of 
money rent, even though it should be stipulated to be paid, not 
m such a quantity of corned money of such a denonunation (m 
so many pounds sterling, for example), but m so many ounces 
either of pure silver, or of silver of a certain standard 
The . rent s. j,hich have been reserve d m c om have prese rved^ 
their v alue much better than those which have been reserved 
m money, even'wHere llirdeiiommation of the com has not been 
altered By the i8th of Elizabeth it was enacted. That a third 
of the rent of all college leases should be reserved in com, to be 
paid, either m kmd, or accordmg to the current pnees at the 
nearest public market The money arising from this com rent, 
though originally but a third of the whole, is m the present 
times, according to Doctor Blackstone, commonly near double 
of what arises from the other two-thirds The old money rents 
of colleges must, according to this account, have sunk almost to 
a fourth part of their ancient value, or are worth httle more 
than a fourth part of the com which they were formerly worth 
But since the reign of Philip and Mary the denommation of the 
English com has undergone little or no alteration, and the same 
number of pounds, shillmgs and pence have contained very 
.nearly the same quantity of pure silver. This degradation, 
(therefore, in the value of the money rents of colleges, baQansen 
f'altogether from the degradation m the value of silver 

When the degradation in the value of silver is combined with 
the diminution of the quantity of it contamed m the com of 
the same denomination, the loss is frequently still greater In 
Scotland, where the denomination of the com has undergone 
much greater alterations than it ever did in England, and in 
France, v/here it has undergone still greater than it ever did in 
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I distant places, there is no regular proportion 
, real and the money price of commodities, yet the 
vho carries goods from the one to the other has 
^ consider but their money pnce, or the difference 
.he quantity of silver for which he buys them, and 
,hich he IS likely to sell them Half an ounce of silver 
m m Qima may command a greater quantity both of 
md of the necessanes and convemences of life than an 
tt London A commodity, therefore, which sells for half 
ice of silver at Canton may there be really dearer, of more 
mportance to the man who possesses it there, than a 
nodity which sells for an ounce at London is to the man 
/possesses it at London If a London merchant, however, 
'^buy at Canton for half an ounce of silver, a commodity 
/ch he can afterwards sell at London for an ounce, he gams 
undred per cent by the bargain, just as much as if an ounce 
silver was at London exactly of the same value as at Canton 
. is of no importance to him that half an ounce of silver at 
.anton would have given him the command of more labour and 
of a greater quantity of the necessanes and conveniences -of 
life than an ounce can do at London An ounce at London will 
‘ always give him the command of double the quantity of all 
these which half an ounce could have done there, and this is 
precisely what he wants 

As It IS the nominal or money pnce of goods, therefore, which 
finally determmes the prudence or imprudence of all purchases 
and sales, and thereby regulates almost the whole business of 
common life m which pnce is concerned, we cannot wonder that 
It should have been so much more attended to than the real 
pnce 

In such a work as this, however, it may sometimes be of use 
to compare the different real values of a particular comraodily 
at different tunes and places, or the different degrees of power 
over the labour of other people which it may, upon different 
occasions, have given to those who possessed it We must in 
this case compare, not so much the different quantities of silver 
for which it was commonly sold, as the different quantities of 
labour which those different quantities of silver could have 
purchased But the current pnees of labour at distant times 
and places can scarce ever be known with any degree of exact- 
ness Those of com, though they have m few places been 
regularly recorded, are m general better known and have been 
more frequently taken notice of by historians and other wnters 
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or a century together. The ordinary or average money price 
of com, therefore, may, dunng so long a period, continue the 
same or very nearly the same too, and along with it the money 
price of labour, provided, at least, the society continues, m 
other respects, in the same or nearly in the same condition. In 
the meantime the temporary and occasional pnce of com may 
frequently be double, one year, of what it had been the year 
before, or fluctuate, for example, from five and twenty to fifty 
shillmgs the quarter But when com is at the latter pnce, not 
only the nominal, but the real value of a com rent will be 
double of what it is when at the former, or will command double 
the quantity either of labour or of the greater part of other 
commodities, the money pnce of labour, and along with it that 
of most other things, contmuing the same durmg all these 
fluctuations 

Labour, therefore, it appears evidently, 15. the only umversal, 
asThe only accurate measure o fva^ (g 7 "di:'n:lTe~oiW 
standard by which we can cornpafe the values of different 
commodities at all times, and at all places. We cannot estimate, 
it IS allowed, the real value of different commodities from century 
to centuiy by the quantities of silver which were given for them 
We cannot estimate it from year to year by the quantities of 
com.. By the quantities of labour we can, \vith the greatest, 
accuracy, estimate it both from century to century and from 
year to year From centuiy to centuiy, com is a better measure 
than silver, because, from century to century, equal quantities 
of com will command the same quantity of labour more nearly 
than equal quantities of silver From year to year, on the 
contraiy, silver is a better measure than com, because equal 
quantities of it wiU more nearly command the same quantity of 
labour 

But though in establishing perpetual rents, or even m letting 
very long leases, it may be of use to distmguish between real and 
nominal pnce, it is of none m buy mg and selling, the more 
common and ordmary transactions of human life 

At the same time and place the real and the nominal price 
of all commodities are exactly in proportion to one another. 
The more or less money you get for any commodity, in the 
London market for example, the more or less labour it will at 
that time and place enable you to purchase or command. At 
the same time and place, therefore, money is the exact measure 
of the real exchangeable value of all commodities It is so, 
however, at the same tune and place only 
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Though at distant places, there is no regular proportion 
betv,een the real and the money pnce of commodities, yet the 
merchant who cames goods from the one to the other has 
nothing to consider but theur money pnce, or the difference 
between the quantity of silver for which he buys them, and 
that for which he is likely to sell them Half an ounce of silver 
at C^ton m China may command a greater quantity both of 
labour and of the necessanes and conveniences of life than an 
ounce at London A commodity, therefore, which sells for half 
an ounce of silver at Canton may there be really dearer, of more 
real importance to the man who possesses it there, than a 
commodity which sells for an ounce at London is to the man 
who possesses it at London If a London merchant, however, 
can buy at Canton for half an ounce of silver, a commodity 
which he can afterwards sell at London for an ounce, he gams 
a hundred per cent by the bargain, just as much as if an ounce 
of silver was at London exactly of the same value as at Canton 
It IS of no importance to him that half an ounce of silver at 
Canton would have given him the command of more labour and 
. of a greater quantity of the necessanes and conveniences of 
hfe than an ounce can do at London An ounce at London will 
always give him the command of double the quantity of all 
these which half an ounce could have done there, and this is 
precisely what he wants 

As It IS the noramal or money pnce of goods, therefore, which! 
finally determmes the prudence or imprudence of all purchases j . 
and sales, and thereby regulates almost the whole business of I 
common life m which pnce is concerned, we cannot wonder that 1 
it should have been so much more attended to than the real | 
pnce * 

In such a work as this, however, it may sometimes be of use 
to compare the different real values of a particular commodity 
at different tunes and places, or the different degrees of power 
over the labour of other people which it may, upon different 
occasions, have given to those who possessed it We must in 
this case compare, not so much the different quantities of silver 
for which It was commonly sold, as the different quantities of 
labour which those different quantities of silver could have 
purchased But the current pnees of labour at distant times 
and places can scarce ever be known with any degree of exact- 
ness Those of com, though they have in few places been 
regularly recorded, are m general better known and have been 
more frequently taken notice of by histonans and other writers 
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We must generally j therefore, content ourselves v/ith them, not 
as being always exactly m the same proportion as the current 
prices of labour, but as being the nearest approximation which 
can commonly be had to that proportion I shall hereafter have 
occasion to make several comparisons of this kind 
In th e_progress,of jndustry., coi^ercial naUori^hiave found 
it convenient to com several dif&ent metali into money 
fdrTarger payments, silver for purchases of moderaf^valiie, anil 
copper, or some other coarse metal, for those of still smaller 
consideration They have always, however, considere d one of 
those metals as more peculiarly' the measure of value_thanL&ny 
ot the other ^o; 'and this preference seems generally to have 
been given to tKe'mctal which they happened first to make use 
of as the mstrument of commerce Having once begun to use 
it as their standard, which they must have done v/hen they had 
no other money, they have generally continued to do so even 
when the necessity v/as not the same 
The Romans are said to have had nothing but copper money 
till v/ithin five years before the first Punic war,^ v/hen they first 
began to com silver Copper, therefore, appears to have con- 
tinued alwaj^s the measure of value m that republic At Rome 
all accounts appear to have been kept, and the value of all 
estates to have been computed either in Asses or m Sestertii 
The As was always the denomination of a copper com The 
word Sestertius signifies two Asses and a half Though the 
Sestertius, therefore, was ongmally a silver <^m, its value was 
estimated ux copper At Rome, one who ov/M a great deal of 
money was said to have a great deal of othervpeople’s copper 
The northern nations who established themselves upon the 
rums of the Roman empire, seem to have had silver money 
from the first begmmng of their settlements, and not to have 
known either gold or copper coins for several ages thereafter 
There v/ere silver coins m England m the time of the Saxons, 
but there was little gold corned till the time of Edward III nor 
any copper till that of James I of Great Bntain In England, 
therefore, and for the same reason, I believe, m all other modem 
nations of Europe, all accounts are kept, and the value of all 
goods and of all estates is generally computed in silver and when 
we mean to express the amount of a person’s fortune, v/e seldom 
mention the number of guineas, but the number of pounds 
sterling v/hich w'e suppose would be given for it 

Ongmally, m all countnes, I beheve, a leg al tender of p ay- 
’ Plmy, lib zxzui c. 3 
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ment couM be made only m the cpm^of that metal, was 

'"pemGaT ly'consiclefe3'^~ffie"s^Bndard^'^5rmea'SirFfe 'of 
England^ gold was liot considered as a le^ tender tor a long 
time after it was coined mto money The proportion _h gjnK£en- 
the values of gold and -siLverjnone y was n otJfccedJb^-ai^public 
la^ dr p focl^ation , but was left to,bejsettled by, the market 
If a debtor ofiered payment in gold, the creditor might either 
reject such payment altogether, or accept of it at such a valua- 
tion of the gold as he and his debtor could agree upon Copper 
IS not at present a legal tender except m the change of the 
smaller silver corns In this state of thmgs the distinction 
between the metal which was the standard, and that which was 
not the standard, was somethmg more than a nommal distmction 
In process of tim e^-and as people became gradually more 
faihiliOT with the use of the different metals m coin, and conse- 
quently better acquamted with the proportion between their 
respective values, it has m most countnes, I beheve, been found 
convement to a scertam this propor tion^ an d to declare by a 
public law that T guinea , fSr exam^e/ of sucE a weight and 
finenessTshouidtoxchange for one-and-twenty shillings, or be a 
legal tender for a debt of that amount. In this state of thmgs, 
and dunng the contmuance of any one regulated proportion of 
this kmd, the distinction between the metal which is the stan- 
dard, and that which is not the standard, becomes httle more 
than a nominal distmction. 

In consequence of any change, however, m this regulated 
proportion, this distmction becomes, or at least seems to become, 
somethmg more than nommal agam If the regulated value of 
a gumea, for example, was either reduced to twenty, or raised 
to two-and-twenty shillmgs, aU accounts bemg kept and almost 
all obhgations for debt being expressed m silver money, the 
greater part of payments could m either case be made with the 
same quantity of silver money as before, but would require 
very different quantities of gold money, a greater m the one 
case, and a smaller m the other Silver would appear to be 
more mvanable m its value than gold Silver would appear to 
measure the value of gold, and gold would not appear to measure 
the value of silver The value of gold would seem to depend 
upon the quantity of silver which it would exchange for, and 
the value of silver would not seem to depend upon the quantity 
of gold which It would exchange for This difference, however 
would be altogether ownng to the custom of keepmg accounts" 
and of expressmg the amount of all great and small sums rather 
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m silver than m gold money One of Mr Drummond’s notes 
for five-and-twenty or fifty guineas would, after an alteration 
of this kind, be still payable with five-and-twenty or fifty 
guineas in the same manner as before It would, after such an 
alteration, be payable with the same quantity of gold as before, 
but with very different quantities of silver In the payment of 
such a note, gold would appear to be more invariable m its 
value than silver Gold would appear to measure the value of 
Sliver, and silver would not appear to measure the value of 
gold If the custom of keeping accounts, and of expressing 
promissory notes and other obligations for money in this 
manner, should ever become general, gold, and not silver, would 
be considered as the metal which was peculiarly the standard 
or measure of value 

In reality, dunng the continuance of any one regulated pro- 
portion between the respective values of the different metals m 
com, the value of the most precious metal regulates the value 
of the w)) ojc_cQin7~~Twelve~copper pence contain half a pound, 
avoirdupois, of copper, of not the best quality, which, before it 
IS corned, is seldom worth sevenpence m silver But as by the 
regulation twelve such pence are ordered to exchange for a 
shilling, they are in the market considered as v/orth a shilling, 
and a shilling can at any time be had for them Even before 
the late reformation of the gold com of Great Bntam, the gold, 
that part of it at least which circulated m London and its 
neighbourhood, was m general less degraded below its standard 
weight than the greater part of the silver One-and-twenty 
worn and defaced shillings, however, were considered as equiva- 
lent to a gumea, which perhaps, indeed, was worn and defaced 
too, but seldom so much so The late regulations have brought 
the gold com as near perhaps to its standard weight as it is 
possible to bnng the current com of any nation, and the order, 
to receive no gold at the public offices but by weight, is likely 
to preserve it so, as long as that order is enforced The silver 
com still continues m the same worn and degraded state as 
- before the reformation of the gold com In the market, how- 
ever, one-and-twenty shillings of this degraded silver com are 
still considered as worth a gumea of this excellent gold com 
The reformation of the gold com has evidently raised the 
! value of the silver com which can be exchanged for it 

In the English mint a pound weight of gold is corned mto 
forty-four guineas and a h^f, which, at one-and-twenty shillmgs 
the gumea, is equal to forty-six pounds fourteen shillings and 
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sixpence An— ounce of such gold com , thoreigre,_is_^rth 
17 s lojtd. u i silver In England no duty or seignorage is 
paid Upon th^comage, and he who cames a pound weight or 
an ounce weight of standard gold bullion to the mint, gets back 
a pound weight or an ounce weight of gold m com, without 
any deduction Three pounds seventeen shiUmgs and tenpence 
halfpenny an ounce, therefore, is said to be the mmtjir^e of 
gold m England, or the quantity of gold com which the mint 
^ves m return for standard gold bullion 
Before the reformation of the gold com, the price of standard 
gold bulhon m the market had for many years been upwards 
of £3 i8s sometimes £3 19s and very frequently £4 an ounce, 
that sum, it is probable, m the worn and degraded gold com, 
seldom contammg more than an ounce of standard gold Since 
the reformation of the gold com, the market pnce of standard 
gold buUion seldom exceeds £3 17s 7d an ounce Before the 
reformation of the gold com, the market pnce was always 
more or less above the mint pnce Smce that reformation, the 
market pnce has been constontly below the mint pnce But 
that market pnce is the same whether it is paid m gold or m 
silver com The late reformation of the gold com, therefore, 
has raised not only the value of the gold com, but hkewise that 
of the silver com m proportion to gold bullion, and probably, 
too, m proportion to all other commodities, through the pnceii 
of the greater part of other commodities bemg influenced by soj 
many other causes, the nse m the value either of gold or silveh'( 
com m proportion to them may not be so distinct and sensible ' 
In the English mint a pound weight of standard silver bulhon 
is corned mto sixty-two shillings, contammg, m the same manner, 
a pound weight of standard silver Five shillmgs and twopence 
an ounce, therefore, is said to be the nunt pnce of silver m 
England, or the quantity of silver com which the mint gives m 
return for standard silver bulhon Before the reformation of 
the gold com, the market pnce of standard silver bulhon was, 
upon difierent occasions, five shillmgs and fourpence, five 
shiUmgs and fivepence, five shillmgs and sixpence, five shillmgs 
and sevenpence, and very often five shillmgs and eightpence 
an ounce Five shillmgs and sevenpence, however, seems to 
have been the most common pnce Smce the reformation of 
the gold com, the market pnce of standard silver bulhon has 
fallen occasionally to five shilhngs and threepence, five shillmgs 
and fourpence, and five shillmgs and fivepence an ounce w'hich 
last pnce it has scarce ever exceeded Though the market price 
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of silver bullion has fallen considerably since the reformation of 
the gold com, it has not fallen so low as the mint pnce 
In the proportion between the different metals in the English 
com, as copper is rated very much above its real value, so silver 
IS rated somewhat below it In the market of Europe, m the 
French com and m the Dutch coin, an ounce of fine gold 
exchanges for about fourteen ounces of fine silver In the 
English com, it exchanges for about fifteen ounces, that is, for 
more silver than it is worth according to the common estimation 
of Europe But as the pnce of copper in bars is not, even m 
England, raised by the lugh price of copper m Enghsh com, so 
the price of silver m bullion is not sunk by the low rate of silver 
m Enghsh com Silver m buUion still preserves its proper 
proportion to gold, for the same reason that copper m bars 
preserves its proper proportion to silver 
Upon the reformation of the silver com in the reign of Wilham 
III the pnce of silver bullion still continued to be somewhat 
above the mint pnce Mr Locke imputed this high pnce to 
the permission of exporting silver bulhon, and to the prohibition 
of ej-portmg silver com This permission of exporting, he said, 
rendered the demand for silver bulhon greater than the demand 
for silver com But the number of people who want silver com 
for the common uses of buymg and selhng at home, is surely 
much greater than that of those who want silver bulhon either 
for the use of exportation or for any other use There subsists 
at present a hke permission of exportmg gold bulhon, and a like 
prohibition of exportmg gold com, and yet the pnce of gold 
bulhon has fallen below the imnt pnce But m the Enghsh 
com silver was then, m the same manner as now, under-rated 
m proportion to gold, and the gold com (which at that time too 
was not supposed to reqmre any reformation) regulated then, as 
well as now, the real value of the whole com As the reforma- 
tion of the silver com did not then reduce the pnce of silver 
bulhon to the mint pnce, it is not very probable that a hke 
reformation wiU do so now 

Were the silver com brought back as near to its standard 
weight as the gold, a gumea, it is probable, would, accordmg to 
the present proportion, exchange for more silver m com than 
it would purch^e m bulhon The silver com contammg its 
full standard weight, there would m this case be a profit m 
meltmg it down, m order, first, to sell the bulhon for gold com, 
and afterwards to exchange this gold com for silver com to be 
melted down m the same maimer Some alteration m the 
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present proportion seems to be the only method of preventmg 
this mconvemency 

-» The mconvemency perhaps would be less if silver was rated 
m the com as much above its proper proportion to gold as it is 
at present rated below it, provided it was at the same tune 
enacted that silver should not be a legal tender for more than 
the change of a gumea, m the same manner as copper is not a 
legal tender for more than the change of a shillmg No creditor 
could m this case be cheated in consequence of the high valuation 
of silver m com, as no creditor can at present be cheated m 
consequence of the high valuation of copper The bankers only 
would suffer by this regulation When a run comes upon them 
they sometimes endeavour to gam time by paymg m sixpences, 
and they would be precluded by this relation from this dis- 
creditable method of evadmg immediate payment They would 
be obliged m consequence to keep at all times m their coffers 
a greater quantity of cash than at present, and though this 
might no doubt be a considerable mconvemency to them, it 
would at the same tune be a considerable security to their 
creditors 

Three pounds seventeen shiUmgs and tenpence halfpeimy (the 
mmt pnce of gold) certainly does not contain, even m our 
present excellent gold com, more than an ounce of standard 
gold, and it may be thought, therefore, should not purchase 
more standard bullion But gold m com is more convement 
than gold m bullion, and though, m England, the comage is 
free, yet t\ie gold wtuch is earned m bulhon to the mint can 
seldom be returned m com to the owner till after a delay of 
several weeks In the present hurry of the mmt, it could not be 
returned till after- a delay of several months This delay is 
eqmvalent to a small duty, and renders gold m com somewhat 
more valuablfe than an equal quantity of gold m bulhon If m 
the English com silver was rated accordmg to its proper pro- 
portion to gold, the pnce of silver bulhon would probably fall 
below the mmt pnce even without any reformation of the silver 
com, the value even of the present worn and defaced silver 
com bemg regulated by the value of the excellent gold com for 
which It can be changed 

A small seignorage or duty upon the comage of both gold and 
silver would probably mcrease still more the supenonty of those 
metals m com above an equal quantity of either of them m 
bulhon The coinage would m this case mcrease the value of 
the metal coined m proportion to the extent of this small duty 
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for the same reason that the fashion increases the value of plate 
in proportion to the pnce of that fashion The superionty of 
com above bulhon would prevent the melting down of the 
com, and would discourage its exportation If upon any public 
exigency it should become necessary to export the com, the 
greater part of it would soon return a^am of its o^vn accord 
Abroad it could sell only for its weight m bullion. At home it 
would buy more than that weight There would be a profit, 
therefore, m bnngmg it home again In France a seignorage 
of about eight per cent is imposed upon the coinage, and the 
French com, when exported, is said to return home again of its 
ovm accord 

The occasional fluctuations m the market pnce of gold and 
silver bullion ansc from the same causes as the like fluctuations 
m that of all other commodities The frequent loss of those 
metals from vanous acadents by sea and by land, the contmual 
waste of them m gilding and plating, m lace and embroidery, m 
the wear and tear of com, and m ^t of plate, require, m all 
countnes which possess no mmes of their own, a contmual 
importation, m order to repair tlus loss and this waste The 
merchant importers, like all other merchants, we may beheve, 
endeavour, as well as they can, to suit their occasional importa- 
tions to w^t, they judge, is likely to be the immediate demand 
With all their attention, however, they sometimes over-do tlie 
business, and sometimes under-do it When they import more 
bulhon than is wanted, rather than incur the nsk and trouble 
of exporting it agam, they are sometimes wUing to sell a part of 
it for something less than the ordinary or average pnce When, 
on the other hand, they import less than is wanted, they get 
something more than this pnce But when, under all those 
occasional fluctuations, the market pnce either of gold or 
silver bulhon continues for several years together steadily and 
constantly, either more or less above, or more or less below the 
mmt pnce, we may be assured that this steady and constant, 
either supenonty or mfenonty of pnce, is the effect of something 
m the state of the com, which, at that time, renders a certain 
quantity of com either of more value or of less value than the 
precise quantity of bulhon which it ought to contam The 
constancy and steadmess of the effect supposes a proportionable 
constancy and steadmess m the cause 
The m oney of any particular country is, at any particular 
time~and place7~more o'f~l c5y~H n aegurate meas utel.of_yaIue 
avoiding ^the current com is more or less e^ctly agreeable 
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to its standard^ or contains more or less exactly the precist^ 
quantity purefold or pure silver which it ought to contain 
Sin Engird; tor elSmple7t5fty=fSTiriCLitIEas-hi^ 
tamed exactly a pound weight of standard gold, or eleven 
ounces of fine gold and one ounce of alloy, the gold com of 
England would be as accurate a measure of the actual" value of 
goods at any particular tmae and place as the nature of the thing 
would admit But if, by rubbmg and wearmg, forty-four 
gumeas and a half generally contam less than a pound weight of 
standard gold, the dimmution, however, bemg greater m some 
pieces than m others, the measure of v^ue comes to be Uable 
to the same sort of uncertamty to which all other weights and 
measures are commonly exposed As it rarely happens that 
these are exactly agreeable to their standard, the merchant 
adjusts the pnce of his goods, as well as he can, not to what 
those weights and measures ought to be, but to what, upon an 
average, he finds by experience they actually are In conse- 
quence of a like disorder m the com, the price of goods comes, 
m the same manner, to be adjusted, not to the quantity of pure 
gold or silver which the com ought to contam, but to that w^ch, 
upon an average, it is found by expenence, it actually does 
contam 

By the mon sy-nncft-of .Roo ds, it is to be observed, I un der- 
stand al ways the quanti^ of _pur e gold or silver for which they 
are soldT^thout any regard to the denomination of the cnm 
"Six shillings and eightpence, for example, m the time of Edward 
I , I consider as the same money-pnpe with a pound sterlmg m 
the present tunes, because it contained, as nearly as we can 
judge, the same quantity of pure silver 
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OF THE COMPONENT PARTS OF THE PRICE ‘oF COMMODITIES /".J, 

iNjLhat earlv,.n ndjc ude stat e of society which precedes both 
accumulation'oTstock and' the'^ap^pnation of land, the .pro- 
po rtion between the quantit ies of Jiabour necessary for acqum^ 
dihgrent_objecte seems tdlJe the only ci r&hm^taacfe’w K ^h";^ 
a gdi^''aK fTTOOQre^^ng them for one another 
-S" nation of hunters, for exa5ipi7 it usuaHy cosis twice the 
labour to kill a beaver which it does to kiU a deer, one beaver 
should naturally exchange for or be worth two deer It is 
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natural that v.hat is usually the produce of tv, o clays ’ ot tiro 
hours’ labour, should be worth double of what is usually tee 
produce of one day’s or one hour’s labour 

If the one species of labour should be more sev ere ihan the 
other, some allowance wll naturally be made for this supenor 
hard-hip, and the produce of one hour’s labour in the one way 

may frequently erehangeforthatof tw o hours’ labour mthcother. 

Or if the one species of labour requires an uncommon d^grw 
of dcKtcnt) and ingenuity, tlie esteem which men have for such 
talents will naturally give a value to their produce, sufH’nor 
to what vould be due to the time employed about it. ?Such 
talents can seldom be acquired but m consequence of long 
application, and the supenor value of their produce may 
frequently be no more than a reasonable compensation for the 
tune and labour which must be spent in acquiring them I® 
the advanced state of society’, allowances of this kind, for 
supenor hardship and superior skill, arc commonly made m the 
Viages of labour, and something of the same 1- ind must probably 
have taken place m its earliest and rudest penod 
In this state of things, the whole produce of labour belongs 
to the labourer; and the quantity of labour commonly employed^ 
m acquinng or producing any commodity is the only circum- 
stance which can regulate the quantity'^ of labour which it ought 
commonly to purchase, command, or exchange for 
4 As soon as stock has accumulated in the hands of particular 
’.'persons, some of them will naturally employ it m setting to 
W/ork mdustnous people, whom they will supply with materials, 
\and subsistence, in order to make a profit by the sale of their 
v/orL, or by w'hat their labour adds to the value of the matenals 
In exchanging the complete manufacture either for money, for 
labour, or for other goods, over and above v hat may be sufficient 
to pay the price of the matenals, and the wages of the w'orkmen, 
something must be given for the profits of the undertaker of the 
w ork who hazards his stock m this adventure. The value whiA 
the workmen, add-lo-th,g_ matcnal5. therefore, resolves itself in 
this caselnto tw'o parts, of whic H^he onc~gayrthmr~Wages7 fiig 
other t he profits of their emt ^oy^r upon thb'vVht?lr~stod; of 
matenals and wages v/hich he ^tavanced He could have no 
intercst-to employ them, unless he expected from the sale of 
them work something more than what was sufficient to replace 
his stock to him; and he could have no interest to employ a 
great stock rather than a small one, unless his profits were to 
bear some proportion to the extent of his stock 
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The profits_of_stock, it may perhaps be thought, are 

nararj^the wages of a particular sort ot labour,^ 


the labour ot inspection 
alto gettier ditteren f,' ar'elei 
Snd be^ no proportion b 



the Jiardsba p^ Qr..tl i£ 


•enuity of this supposed labour of inspecUon and direction 
ey are regulated altogether by the value of the stock employ edj 


and are CT^ter or sm^er in proportion to the fe!)ttg5t ot TH5 
^^clci us suppose, f'OT example, that m some particular 


1 


place, where the common annual profits of manufacturmg stock 
are ten per cent., there are two different manufactures, in each 
of which twenty workmen are employed at the rate of fifteen 
pounds a year each, or at the expense of three hundred a year 
m each manufactory Let us suppose, too, that the coarse 
matenaJs annually wrought up m the one cost only seven 
hundred pounds, while the finer matenals in the other cost 
seven thousand The capital annually employed m the one 
will m this case amount o^y to one thousand pounds, whereas 
that employed m the other wiU amount to seven thousand three 
hundred pounds At the rate of ten per cent , therefore, the 
undertaker of the one will expect a yearly profit of about one 
hundred pounds only , while that of the other will expect about 
seven hundred and thurty pounds But though their profits 
are so very ^i%rent, their-labour of inspection~and direction 
may“be either altogether or very nearly the same Jn many^j,. 
great works 'almost the whole labour of this kind is committedj^ 
to some prmcipal clerk fiis wages properly express the value)| 
of this labour „of inspection and durection Though m setthng j 
them-sonie regard is had commonly, not only to his labour I 
and skill, but to the trust which is reposed m him, yet they j 
never bem any regular proportion to the capital of which he 
oversees the management, and the owner of this capital , though 
he is thus discharged of almost all labour, s till expects that hi s 
profits should bear a regular proportion to his capital Tn thp 
pnee of c^modkie sT'tSefffOTgrth e'prohts ot stock' constitnti^ 








^component part altogether different from the wages of 
and r^ulated by quite different principles ^ 

In thB state of thmgs, the whole produce oXlabour does not 
always belong to the labourer He jnustjn mpst cases share it 
with the oWer of the stock which emplojrs hini ' l^ither is the 
quantity of labour coihmdnly employ ed in acquiring or produemg 
any commodity, the only cucumstance which can regulate the 
quantity which it ought commonly to purchase^ command, dr 
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exchange for An additional quantity, it is evident, must be 
djie'for the profits of the stock which advanced the wages and 
furnished the matenals of that labour 
As soon as the land of any country has all b^rame pnvate 
property ,Jthe lancHorH^fikeml other men, love~t5"reap“wRefe 
they never sowed, and demand a rent even for its naturah 
produce The wood of the forest, the grass of the field, and all 
the natural fruits of the earth, which, when land was m common, 
cost the labourer only the trouble of gathenng them, come, even 
to him, to have an additional price fixed upon them H e mu st 
then pay for the licence to gather them, a nd must gi^ up to 
the landlord a portion o fl^a05lslllabour-^he r coll ects _oiL 
p roduces This. portio iif nr, what comes to the same thing, the 
pnce of" this portion, c onstitutes the rent of land , and_ in the 
price of the greater part of commodities makes a third com - 
ponent part >^ 

■The_re al value of all the differe nt component parts, of pnc^ 
it must be observed, i s measured by the q uanti^o f labour which 
they can, eac h of themTpurchase or c ommand Labour measures 
the value not only of that pafTof price wlncfi jesolvesilaelliM^ 
l abour.^but of that which resolves itself i^o rent^ and of, tha t 
w hich resolves itself mto profits ' ' 

dn every society, the price of every commodity finally resolves 
Itself into some one or other, or all of those three parts, and in 
every improved society, all the three ent^Tmdre'br less, as 
component parte, into the pnce of the far greater part of com- , 
; modities - 

In the pnce of com, for example, one part pays the rent of 
the landlord, another pays the wages or mamtenance of the 
labourers and labourmg cattle employed m producmg it, and 
'^the third pays the profit of the farmer These three parte seem 
'• either immediately or ul timately to make u p the wh o lg inS liteg^ 
t coin A~foufQr^rt, it may perhaps tae thbugMj js pecessary 
fot-replacmg the stock'oLHie'fa]dner,'7dr"fdf*compensatmg the 
' wear and tear of his labouring cattle, and other mstrumente of 
husbandry But it must be considered that the pnce of any 
instrument of husbandry, such as a labourmg horse, is itself 
made up of the same three parts, the rent of the land upon 
which he is reared, the labour of tendmg and rearmg him, and 
the profits of the farmer who advances both the rent of this 
land, and the wages of this labour Though the pnce of the 
com, therefore, may pay the pnce as well as the mamtenance 
of the horse, the whole pnce still resolves itself either imrae- 



Jtself into rent ^ in tb.e process ot toe manufactxirej not only 
number of profits mcrfease, but every subsequent profit is 
greater 1±»|m^tKe foregoing, because the_papita]^from which' it" 
is^denv^^must-always-be-greatef "^The capital which employs 
tfie''w^ers, for example, must be greater than that which 
employs the spinners, because it not only replaces that capital 
ynth Its profits, but pays, besides, the wages of the weavers, 
•^and the profits must always bear some proportion to the capital 
In the most improved societies, however, there^are always 
a fewlcommoditTespf which .th'e"phce resolve's itself mto^^o 
paxts only, the_wages of labour, and the profits "of stoclc^, and 
a~still smaller number, in which it consists altogehher'Tn the 
wages of labour In the pnce of sea-fish, for example, one part 
pays the labour of the fishermen, and the other the profits of 
- the capital employed m the fishery Rent very seldom makes 
any part of it, though it does sometimes, as I shall show here- 
after It IS otherwise, at least through the greater part of 
Europe, m nver fishenes A salmon &hery pays a rent, and 
rent, though it cannot well be called the rent of land, makes a 
part of the pnce of a salmon as well as wages and profit In 
some parts of Scotland a few poor people make a trade of 
gathenng, along the sea-shore, those little variegated stones 
commonly known by the name of Scotch Pebbles The price 
which IS paid to them by the stone-cutter is altogether the wages 
of their labour, neither rent nor profit make any part of it 
But the whole pnce of any commodity must still finally 
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resolve itself into some one or other, or all of those three parts, 
as whatever part of it remains after paying the rent of the 
land, and the price of the whole labour employed m raising, 
manufactunng, and bringing it to market, must necessarily be 
profit to somebody 

" As the pnce or exchangeable value of every particular com- 
nodity, taken separately, resolves itself into spme one or other 
ir all of those three parts, so that of all the commodities which 
compose the whole annual produce of the labour of every 
:ountry, taken complexly, must resolve itself into the same 
three parts, and be parcelled out among different inhabitants of 
the country, either as the wages of their labour, the profits of 
their stock, or the rent of their land The whole of what is 
annually either collected or produced by the labour of every 
society, or what comes to the same thing, the whole pnce of it, 
IS m this manner onginally distributed among some of its 
different members Wages, profit, and r ent, are the three 
ongmal sources of all revenue as well asTT all exchangeable 
value..l- All oth er revenue is ultimatei v denved from some one 
br othe r of these^^ 

Whoever denves his revenue from a fund which is his o’wn, 
must draw it either from his labour, from his stock, or from his 
land The revenue denved_from labour is called wages That 
denved f yom stock. b v~the person who manages or employs it, 
IS called fafit That denved from it by the person w ho does 
not employ It himselfij ^t lends it _t o another— is callbd-the* 
• n i t eregt or thinj s&SEmoney’ Tltl^^ comp eusatio n whic h-tbe 
Borrower pa^T to the lende^ for the profit which he has an 
opportunity of making by the use of the money Part of that 
profit naturally belongs to the borrower, who runs the nsk and 
takes the trouble of employing it, and part to the lender, who 
affords him the opportunity of making this profit The ^terest 
of moneys always a denvative revenue , which, if it^s nof 
paid from the profit which' 'is made by the use of the money, 
must be paid from some other source of revenue, unless perhaps 
the borrower is a spendthrift, who contracts a second debt m 
order to pay the mterest of the first The revenue which pro- 
weds altogether from land, is called rent, and belongs to the 
landlord The revenue of the farmer is denved partly from his 
labour, and partly from his stock To him, land is only the 
instrument which enables him to earn the wages of this labour,^ 
and to make the profits of this stock All taxes, and all the 
revenue which is founded upon them, all salanes, pensions, and 
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annuities of even kind, are ultimately denved from somejinc or 
other of those three onginal sources of revenue, and are paid 
eitKSTrnmediaiely^or hied lately' from the'-aag^ of labour, the 
profits of stock, or the rent of land 
\Mien those three different sorts of revenue belong to different 
persons, they are readily distinguished, but when they belong 
to the same they are sometimes confounded ^\lth one another, 
at least in common language 

A gentleman who farms a part of his onn estate, after paying 
the expense of cultivation, should gain both the rent of the 
landlord and the profit of the fanner He is apt to denominate, 
however, his whole gam, profit, and thus confounds rent mth 
profit, at least in common language The greater part of our 
North Amencan and West Indian planters are in this situation 
They farm, the greater part of them, their own estates, and 
accordmgly we seldom hear of the rent of a plantation, but 
frequently of its profit 

Chmmon farmers seldom employ any overseer to direct the 
general operations of the farm They generally, too, work a 
good deal with their own hands, as ploughmen, harroi\erSj etc 
What remams of the crop after pa>mg the rent, therefore, 
should not only replace to them their stock employed m culti- 
vation, together wth its ordinary profits, but pay them the 
v'ages which are due to them, both as labourers and overseers 
"VSTiatever remams, however, after paymg the rent and keepmg 
up the stock, is called profit , But wages evidently make a part 
of It The farmer, by savmg these wages, must necessanly gam 
them Wages, therefore, are m this case confounded with profit 

An mdependent manufacturer, who has stock enough both 
to purchase matenals, and to maintain himself till he can carry 
his work to market, should gam both the wages of a journey 
man who works under a master, and the profit which that 
master makes by the sale of the journeyman’s work His whole 
gams, however, are commonly called profit, and wages are, m 
this case too, confounded with profit. 

A gardener who cultivates his own garden ivith his own hands'^ 
unites m his own person the three different characters of land-K ' 
lord, farmer, and labourer His produce, therefore, should pay 
him the r ent of the first, the profit of the second, and the wages 
of the thii^ The whole, however, is \ 

the^earnm^IoLbiSJabcmr. B'olh rent and profirare7in~ fhi s > 
case, cbnfourideiTwth wages 

As m a civilised country there are but few commodities of 
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which the exchangeable value anses from labour only, rent and 
profit contnbuting largely to that of the far greater part of 
them, so the annual produce of its labour will always be suffi- 
cient to purchase or command a much greater quantity of 
labour than what was employed m raising, preparing, and 
bringing that produce to market. If the society were annually 
to employ all the labour which it can annually purchsise, as the 
quantity of labour would mcrease greatly every year, so the 
produce of every succeedmg year would be of vastly greater 
value than that of the foregomg But there is no country m 
which the whole annual produce is employed m maintaining the 
industnous The idle everywhere consume a great part of it,^ 
and according to the different proportions in which it is annum^t 
divided between those two different orders of people, its ordi-j 
nary or average value must either annually increase, or dimmish, 
or contmue the same from one year to another. 


CHABTER VII 

OF THE KATIJRAL AND MARKET PRICE OF COMMODITIES 

There is in every society or neighbourhood an ordmary or 
average rate^both of wages and profit in every diff erent emplo y- 
ment of laboiiFSM' stock This rale is naturally regulated, as 
I shall'shbw hereafter, partly by the general circumstances of 
the society, their nches or poverty, their advancing, stationary, 
or declining condition, and partly by the particular nature of 
each employment 

'There is likewise in every society or neighbourhood an ordi- 
nary or average rate of rent, which is regulated too, as T shaJl 
show hereafter, partly by the geneml circumstances of the 
society^ or neighbourhood in which^ the Jand^ is situated, and 
partly by the natural orjraproved fer^ijy^pf thejand 
r Th^e ordinary or average rates may be called tKe natural 
/rates of wages, profit, and rent, at the time and place m which 
' ! they commonly prevail 

' '^en the pnce of anyjcommodity is neith er mor e-norJess 
t han^v^rnt js^ImficieDrt^^ the renFof the land ^ the wa ges of 
' I fielabour, ‘a^'~t te^^ ^ffits~'o I the stock e mployed iTj^ singT 
preparing, anH*Bnngin^t tolSajfketTaOToiffmg totheir nature 
oraTEeSrthercomHrodity-is-then-sold-Tcf-wI^ 
naTOrgTp riee — 
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The commodity is then sold precisely for what it is worthy or 
for what it really costs the person who bnngs it to market, for 
though m common language what is called the pnme cost of 
any commodity does not comprehend the profit of the person, 
who IS to sell It agam, v rt if Jie sell it^a t.ajtnce-jwhiclndoes 
not jillow him the ordi nary rate joLprofitJnJiisjiejghhourhood, 
he IS eyidentlyuaJoser_ ^ the trade, s mce by employ ing his 
stock in some o^njmy he_niigEt have-rSade that profit'“'’His 
profit, besidesTis his revenue, the proper fund of his subsistence 
As, while he is preparing and bnngmg the goods to market, he 
advances to his workmen their wages, or their subsistence, so 
he advances to himself, m the same manner, his own subsistence, 
which IS generally suitable to the profit which he may reason- 
ably expect from the sale of his goods Unless they yield him 
this profit, therefore, they do not repay him what they may 
very properly be said to have really cost him 
Though the pnce, therefore, which leaves him this profit is 
not always the lowest at which a dealer may sometimes sell hisi 
goods, it is the lowest at which he is hkely to sell them for any i 


considerable tune, at least where there is perfect hberty, or 
where he may change his trade as often as he pleases 

The actual pn ce a t which a ny com modity is coinmqnly sold 
IS called~i ts.lhiff[cet.pnce It may either be above, o7 b^oi^"' 
or exactly the same with its natural price ' " 

The market pnce o f every particular commodily is regulated 
by the~^roportion between the quantity which^ ^Jactoa^y 
brought to marfetyaailllie'demffid'd f th6s e3^o are jvvillmg to 
pay^tM^^nafu^ pnce of the commodity, or the whole value of 
the rentTlabour, and profit, which must be paid in order to 
bnng it thither Such people may be called the effectual de-,^ 


mandCTs, and then demand the effectual deman d . smce it 
be sufficient to effectuate the bnnsmE of the commodity 


be sufficient to effectuate the bnngmg of the commodity tA'' 
market It is diff^ent from the^absplute demand A very 
poor man may hfe said m"s6me sense to have" a ' demand for a 
coach and six, he might like to have it, but his demand is 
not an effectual demand, as the commodity can never be 
brought to market m order to satisfy it 
When the quantity of any commodity which is brought to 
market falls short of the effectual demand, all those who are 
^villmg to pay the whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, 
which must be paid m order to bring it thither, cannot be 
supplied with the quantity which they want Rather than 
want it altogether, some of them will be willing to eive more 
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lA competition -mil immediately begm among them, and the 
/market price will rise more or less above the natural pnce, 
according as either the greatness of the deficiency, or the wealth 
and wanton luxury of the competitors, happen to animate more 
or less the eagerness of the competition Among competitors 
of equal wealth and luxury the same deficiency will generally 
occasion a more or less eager competition, accordmg as the 
acquisition of the commodity happens to be of more or less 
importance to them Hence the exorbitant price of the neces 
sanes of life dunng the blockade of a town or m a famme 
' When the quantity brought to market exceeds the effectual 
demand, it carmot be all sold to those who are willmg to pay 
the whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, which must be 
paid m order to brmg it thither Some part must be sold to 
those who are willing to pay Jess, and the low pnce which they 
^ve for it must reduce the pnce of the whole The market 
price will sink more or less below the natural pnce, according 
I as the greatness of the excess mcreases more or less the com- 
' petition of the,sellers,,or accordmg as it happens to be more or 
(less important to them to get immediately nd of the comm'odityr 
I iThe same excess in the importation of penshable,'-vvi]l occ^ioh” 
a much greater competition than in that of durable commodities , 
in the importation of oranges, for example, than in that of old 
hron 

When the quantity brought to market is )U5t sufficient to 
supply the effectual demand, and no more, the market _price 
naturally comes_to be either exactly, or as nearly as can be 
judged of, the same with ffienatural pnce The whole quantity 
upon hand can be disposed of for this pnce, and cannot be 
disposed of for more The competition of the different dealers 
obliges them all to accept of this pnce, but does not oblige 
them to accept of less 

The quantity of every commodity brought to market naturally 
suits itself to the effectual demand ■I.t _is the intere st_o£_all 
t^se who employ their lan d, labour, or stock, in brmging any 
commodity to market, that_thejjuantity_nev£rjshould .exceed 
1 t he effectual demand , _a nd dL>s t he interest of all other p eople 
|,thatTt never shouldTall short-of-that-demandZ 

. If at any time it exceeds the effectual deman d, some of the 
ymponen tj>ar.ts.^its-pncelmust.be_pai Tbelow t heir natural 
^ ram . If it IS rent, the interest of the landlords will immediately 
prompt them to WIthdmva.n..part nf their if it IS 

wages or profit, the mterest of the labourers intihe one case. 
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and of their employers in the other, will prompt them to with- 
draw a part of their labour or stock from this employment 
The quanti ty brought to m arket will soon be no more jthan 
suffi.cienf~to supply the efiectual demand All the different 
parts^f its~prite '^viU nse~to their natural rate, an d the whole 
pnce to Its natufal'price~ 

^If, on;the^Ontracy, the~qttantit^brought„to jnaxket should 
at any time fall short of-the-effectual demand, some of the 
component parts of its pnce must nse above their natural rate 
If it is rent, the interest of all other landlords will naturally 
prompt them to prepare more land for the raising of this com- 
modity, if it IS wages or profit, the mterest of all other labourers 
and dealers wnll soon prompt them to employ more labour and 
stock m prepanng and bnnging it to market The quantity 
brought thither will soon be sufficient to supply the effectu^ 
demand All the different parts of its pnce will soon sink to 
their natural rate, and the whole pnce to its natural pnce 
“^e natural pnce. therefore, is . ^nt-.were,.the-cential pnce. 
to wKldijLlie pitcg^ot all TOi^odities are contmually grav i- 
tating i Jitlefent accidents may sometimes keep tfiem sus- 
pended a good deal above it, and sometimes force them down 
even somewhat below it. But whatever may be the obstacles 
w'hich hinder them from setthng m this centre of repose and 
contmuance, tliey are constantly tending towards it 

The whole quantity of mdustry annually emplo;^d~ih'“order 
to bnng any commodity to market naturally suits itself m this 
manner to the effectual demand It naturally aims at bnnging 
always that precise quantity thither which may be sufficient to 
supply, and no more than supply, that demand 

But m some employments the same_quantity of industry wiU 
m different years produce very different quantities of com- ' 
modifies, while j^n others it wiil'produce always the same, or 
very nearly the same The same number of labourerTin hus- 
bandry will, m (Mferentyears, produce very different quantities ’ 
of com, wme, oil, hops, etc But the same number of spinners 
and weavers will every year produce theu same~o r~v^y 5eajT^ 
the same quantity ofTmen and„woollen doth Itlsonly the 
average produce of the one species of mdustry which can be 
smted m any respect to the effectual demand , and as its actual 
produce IS frequently much greater and frequently_^rauch less 
than its average produce, the quantity "of the commodities 
brought to market will sometimes exceed a good deal, and some- 
times fall short a good deal, of the effectual demand Even 
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though that demand therefore should contmue always the same, 
their market pnce jwlhbe liable to great fluctuations, will some- 
times fall a good deal below, and sometimes 'rise' a good deal 
above their natural pnce In the other species of mdustry, the 
produce of equal quantities of labour bemg always the same, or 
very nearly the same, it can be more exactly suited to the 
effectual demand. While that demand contmues the same, 
therefore, the market pnce of the commodities is likely to do 
so too, and to be either altogether, or as nearly as can be judged 
of, the same with the natural price That the pnce of hnen 
and woollen cloth is hable neither to such frequent nor to such 
great vanations as the pnce of com, every man’s experience 
^ wfll inform him The pnce of the one species of commodities 
vanes only with the variations m the demand that of the 
other vanes, not only with the vanations m the demand, but 
with the much greater and more frequent variations^ J;he 
quantity of what is brought to market m order to supply tiiat 
demand 

The occasional and temporary fluctuations m the market 
pnce of any commodity fall chiefly upon those parts' of its price 
which resolve themselves into ,wages and profit That part 
which resolves itself into rent is less affected by them A rent 
certam m money is not m the least affected by them either in 
its rate or m its value A rent which consists either m a certam 
proportion or m a certain quantity of the rude produce, is no 
doubt affected m its yearly value by all the occasion^ and 
temporary fluctuations in the market pnce of that rude produce, 
but it IS seldom affected by them m its yearly rate In settling 
the terms of the lease, the landlord and fanner endeavour, 
accordmg to their best judgment, to adjust that rate, not to 
the temporary and occasional, but to the average and ordinary 
pnce of the produce 

• Such fluctuations affect both the value and the rate either of 
wages or of profit, accordmg as the market happens to be either 
over-stocked or under-stocked with commodities or with labour, 
with work done, or with work to be done A public moummg 
raises the pnce of black cloth (with which the market is almost 
always under-stocked upon such occasions), and augments the 
profits of the merchants who possess any considerable quantity 
of It It has no effect upon the wages of the weavers The 
market is under-stocked with commodities, not with labour, 
with work done, not with work to be done It raises the wages 
of journeymen tailors The market is here under-stocked with 
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labour There is an effectual demand for more labour, for 
more work to be done than can be had It sinks the price of 
coloured silks and cloths, and thereby reduces the profits of the 
merchants who have any considerable quantity of them upon 
hand It sinks, too, the wages of the workmen employed in 
preparing such commodities, for which all demand is stopped 
for SIX months, perhaps for a twelvemonth The market is here 
over-stocked both with commodities and with labour 

But though the m arket pnce of ever y particular commodity 
IS in this manner c ontinually gravitating, h one may say so, 
" to^rds the natur aLppc& ^et sometimes partacular accidents , 
sometimes natural c auses, a nd sometimes particular regul^ons 
ot pohce, may, ^rmahy commodities, keep up the market pnce , 
for a long ti me_togeS5 ^ a good deal abov e the natural 
pnce 

When by an mcrease m the effectual demand, the market 
pnce of some particular commodity happens to nse a good deal 
above the natural pnce, those who employ their stocks m sup- 
plying that market are generally careful to conceal this change 
If It was commonly known, their great profit would tempt so 
many new nvals to employ their stocks m the same way that, 
the effectual demand bemg fully supplied, the market pnce 
would soon be reduced to the natural pnce, and perhaps for 
some time even below it. If the market is at a great distance 
from the residence of those who supply it, they may sometimes 
be able' to keep the secret for sever^ years together, and may 
so long enjoy their extraordmary profits without any new nvals 
Secrets of this land, however, it must be acknowledged, can 
seldom be long kept, and the extraordmary profit can last very 
little longer than they ate kept 

in manufactures are capable of bemg longer kept than 
secrets' in trade A dyer wuo found tHeTneafirofproducmg 
aparticular colour iVith matenals which cost only half the 
pnce of those commonly made use of, may, with good manage- 
ment, enjoy the advants^e of his discovery as long as he lives, 
and even leave it as a legacy to his postenty His extraordinary 
gams arise from the high pnce which is paid for his pnvate 
labour They properly consist m the ^h wages of that 
labour But as they are repeated upon every part of his stock 
and as their whole amount bears, upon that account, a regular 
proportion to it, they are commonly considered as extraordmary 
profits of stock 

Such enhancements of the market pnce are evidently the 
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effects of particular accidents, of -whicb, however, the operation 
may sometimes last for many years together 

Some natural productions require such a smgulanty of sod 
and situation^ that all the land m a great country, which is fit 
for pro'ducmg them, may not be sufficient to supply the effectual 
demand The whole quantity brought to market, therefore, 
_may be' disposed of to those who are willing to give more than 
what IS sufficient to pay the rent of the land which produced 
them, together with the wages of the labour, and the profits of 
the stock which were employed m prepanng and bringing them 
to market, accordmg to their natural rates Such commodities^ 
ma^ contmue for whole centunes together to be sold at this 
high price, and that part of it which resolves itself into the 
tenf Of land is m this case the part which is generally paid above 
its natural rate The rent of the land which affords such singular 
and esteemed productions, like the rent of some vmeyards m 
France of a peculiarly happy sod and situation, bears no regular 
proportion to the rent of other equally fertde and equally wed- 
cultivated land m its neighbourhood The wages of the labour 
and the profits of the stock employed m bnnging such com-' 
' modities to market, on the contrary, are seldom out of then- 
natural proportion to those of the oliier employments of labour 
and stock m theu neighbourhood 

, \ Such enhancements of the market pnce are evidently the 
' effect of natural causes which may hinder the effectual demand 
from ever bemg fully supphed, and which may contmue, there- 
fore, to operate for ever 

' ' ^ A monopoly granted either to an mdmdual or to a tradmg 
company has the same effect as a secret m trade or manu- 
ifactures The monopolists, by keeping the market constantly 
lunder-stocked, by never fully supplymg the effectual demand, 
’Bed their commodities much above the natural pnce, and raise 
I their emoluments, whether they consist m wages or profit, 
^eatly above their natural rate 

The pnce of m o nopoly is upon every occasion the hi ghest 
whrch can be got The na tural price, or the price ot tree com- " 
/petMoffi, onj h e contr^, iTtK^lowest which ^ be taken, hot 
upon every occasion, . jndegd, but ior- anv consideral^ tipie 
tog ether ~ T1ie one is upon every occasion the highest which 
can be squeezed out of the buyers, or which, it is supposed, 
they wid consent to give the other is the lowest which the 
sellers can commonly afford to take, and at the same tune 
contmue their busmess 
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The exclusiv e pn yil eges of corporations._^j ;g.tutes of appren- 
ticeship^ alia‘SrtHoseiaws which restraS7 m particular em- 
ployments, the competition to a smaller number than might 
otherwise go into them, have the same tendency, thjujgbi-ia a 
.Jessudegree — !Ih p.y.flrp. ^ sort nf enlarged monopoli es^ and may 
frequently, for ages t^ether, and m whole classes of employ- 
ments, keep up the market pnce of particular commodities above 
the natur^ pnce, and mamtam both the wages of the labour 
and the profits of the stock employed about them somewhat 
above their natural rate 

Such enhancen^nts of t^mq.rket pnce may last as long as 
the regulations^of.pohcelwhiciLgive occasion to them 

The' market pnce of any particular commodity , thoug h it 
mav~ contmue long above, can seldo m continue long b elow.its 
natural pnce Wfatever par t of ij^was paid.below th,-' natural 
rate, the persons i??B‘dseTnterest it affected would immediately 
feel the loss, and would immediately withdraw either ^o much 
land, or so much labour, or so much stock, from being employed 
about it, that the quantity brought to market would soon be 
no more than sufficient to supply the effectual demand Its 
market pnce. therefore, would soon rise to the natural pnce 
Thisatleast would-be tiie case where there was perfect liberty 
The same statutes of apprenticeship and other corporation 
laws mdeed, which, when a manufacture is m prosperity, enable 
the workman to raise his w£^es a good deal above their natural 
rate, sometimes oblige him, when it decays, to let them down 
a good deal below it As m the one case they exclude many 
people from his employment, so in the other they exclude him 
from many employments The effect of such regulations, how- 
ever, IS not near so durable in sinking the workman’s wages 
below, as m raising them above their natural rate Their 
operation m the one way may endure for many centunes, but 
m the other it can last no longer than the fives of some of the 
workmen who were bred to the busmess m the time of its 
prospenty When they are gone, the number of those who are 
afterwards educated to the trade will naturally suit itself to the 
effectual demand The police must be as violent as that of 
Indostan or ancient Egypt (where ever)' man was bound by a 
pnnciple of religion to follow the occupation of his father, and 
was supposed to commit the most homd sacrilege if he changed 
it for another), which can m any particular employment and 
for several generations together, sink either the wages of labour 
or the profits of stock below their natural rate 
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most considerable improvements were made in the productive 
powers of labour, and it would be to no purpose to trace further 
what might have been its effects upon the recompense or wages 
of labour 

As soon as land becomes pnvate property, the landlord 
demands a share of almost aU the produce which the labourer 
can either raise, or collect from it His rent makes the first 
deduction from the produce of the labour v/hich is employed 
upon land 

■'"^Ir^dom happens that the person who tills the ground has 
wherewithal to maintain himself till he reaps the harvest^ His. 
maintenance is generally advanced to him from the stock of a 
master, the farmer v/ho employs him, and who would have no 
interest to employ him, unless he' was to share m the produce of 
his labour, or unless his stock was to be replaced to him with a 
profit This profit makes a second deductmn from the produce 
of the labour which is employed upon land 
The produce of almost ^ other labour is liable to the like 
deduction of profit In all arts and manufactures the greater 
part of the workmen stand in need of a master to advance them 
the matenals of their work, and their v/ages and maintenance 
till It be completed He shares m the produce of their labour, 
or in the value which it adds to the matenals upon v/hich it is 
bestowed, and m this share consists his profit 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that a single mdependent^ 
workman has stocJc.sufficient both to purchase the matenals 
of his work, and to maintainliimself till it be completed He is 
both master and workman, and enjoys the whole produce of his 
own labour, or the v/hole value %vhich it adds to the matenals 
upon which it is bestov/ed It includes what are usually two 
distinct revenues, belonging tcTtwo distinct persons, the profits 
of stock, and the wages of Hbour, 

Such cases, however, are h6t_very frequent, and m every part 
of Europe, twenty v/orkmen serve under a master for one that 
is independent, and the wages of labour are everywhere under- 
stood to be, what they usually are, when the labourer is one 
, "'.person, and the ov/ner of the stock which employs him another. 

tVhat are the common v/ages of labour, depends everyv/here 
^ upon the contract usuaUj^nmdBCbeT^en_those_twpjiarties, 
v/hose interests arf by no means the same The workmen 
'desire to get as much, the masters to give as httle as~ possible 
former are disposed to combine m order to raise, jtbe^lalfw_ 
in order to low er the wages of labour 
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It IS not, however, difficult to foresee which of the two parties- 
must, upon all ordmary occasions, have the advantage m the 
dispute, and force the other mto a compliance with their terms. 
The masters, Joeing fewer in number, can combi ne much more 
easily^ and besides, authonses,~br at least doesmi^ 

prohibit their "wmbinatio^, while it prohibits those oF^' 
wbflcni^ We^have^ho acts of parliament against combining 
tb'l^'eT'the price of work, but many against combining to 
raise it. In all such disputes the masters can hold out much 
longer A-landlord, a farmer, a master manufacturer, a raer- 
"chant, though they did not employ a single workman, could 
gener^y Jive-a ye^ or two upon the stocks which they have 
already acquired Many workmen could not subsist a week, 
few could subsist tT month, " and scarce any a year without 
employment 'Jn the long-run the workman may be as necessary 
to his master as his master is to him, hut the necessity is not 
so immediate 

■"We rarely^_hear, it has been said, of the combinations of 
masters," though frequently of those of^workmen But who- 
ever imagines, upon this account, that masters rarely combine, 

IS as Ignorant of the world as of the subject Masters are always 
and everywhere m_a_sprt_of_tacit,,but iionstaht m^ljhSpnn 
c ombmation. notjt£rais.ej:he wages, of labour_aboye_their actual 
ra|£„ To violate this' combmation is'everyivhere a most un- 
pt^ulSriicfiohjhnd 4 sort of'rcpfbach to a master among his 
neighbours and equals ^ seldom, indeed, hear of tlm.cpm: 
bmation,j3^use it is the usual7hnd~ohe'may say, the natina] ^ 
State of ffiihgs,'which nobody overhears of Masters^too, some-" 
'times_enter mto particular combinations to sifik“the“ wages of ' 
labour even helovrthis rafe These are'always "conducted with 
the utmost silence and secrecy^^till the moment of execution, 
and when the workmen yield, as they sometimes do, without 
resistance, though severely felt by them, they are never heard ‘ 
of by other people Such combinatiqns,.however, are frequently 
resisted by a contrary_defensive„cojhbinatioiU3fJ;hejworkmen, 
who sometimes„ too, without ^any_provocation of this „ kind, 
com^e of their ^wn accord to raise the pnce oLtheirJabour 
Their usual pretences are, sometirnes the high pnce of provisions , 
sometimes the great profit which their masters make by their 
work But whether their combmations be ofliensive or defensive, 
they are always abundantly heard.j}I,_In order to bnng the 
pomt to a speedy deciSionTThey have always^ recourse to the 
loudest damouryandjsom^mes to the most shocking ■^olencf- 
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and outrage They are desperate, and act with the folly and 
•extravagance of desperate men, who must either starve, or 
frighten their masters into an immediate compliance with their 
demands The^ masters upon these occasions are ]ust as 
clamorous upon the other side, and never cease to call aloud 
for the ^sistance of the civil magistrate, and the rigorous 
execution of those laws" which have*heeh’e1aacted with so much 
seventy against the combmations of servants, labourers, and 
journeymen The„workmen, accordmgly, very seldom denve 
any advantage from the violence of those tumultuous combiria- 
tions,'‘which, partly from the mterposition of the civil magistrate, 
'^partly from the superior steadmess of the masters, partly from 
the necessity which the greater part of the workmen are under 
of submitting for the sake of present subsistence, generally^nd^ 
,in nothing, but the pumshment or ruin of ^e nnglcaciers 
/j. Biifthough in deputes with their workmen, masters must 
''v generally have the advantage, th^e is, however, a cert ain^iate 
i below which it seems impossible to reduce, for any co^iderable 
’ tune,’ the ordmary wages eyen of the lowest species of Jabdur 
A man must always hve by his work, and his wages must at 
least be sufficient to maintain hun They must even upon most 
occ^ions be somewhat moire, otherwise it would be impossible 
for filrh to bnng up a family, and the race of such workmennould 
not Jast Beyond the first generation^ Mr Cantillon seems, upon 
this account, "to suppose that ffie^lowest species of common 
labourers must everywhere earn at least double their own 
maintenance, m order that one with another they may be 
enabled to brmg up two children, the labour of the wife, on 
account of her necessary attendance on the children, being 
supposed no more than sufficient to provide for herself But 
one-half the children bom, it is computed, die before the age of 
manliood The poorest labourers, therefore, accordmg to this 
account, must, one with another, attempt to rear at least four 
children, m order that two may have an equal chance of hving 
to that age But the necessary maintenance of four children, 
it IS supposed, may be nearly equal to that of one man The 
labour of an able-bodied slave, the same author adds, is computed 
to be worth double his mamtenance, and that of the meanest 
labourer, he thinks, cannot be worth less than that of an able- 
bodied slave Thus far at least seems certain, that, m order to 
brmg up a family, the labour of the husband and wife together 
must, even m the lowest species of common labour, be able to 
earn something more than what is precisely ^necessary for their 
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own maintenance, but in what proportion, whether in that 
above mentioned, or in any other, I shall not take upon me to 
determine 

There are certain circumstances, however, w'hich sometimes 
give the labourers an advantage, and enable them to raise their 
wages considerably above this rate; evidently the lowest which 
IS consistent with common humanity 

When in any country the demand for those who live by wages, ' 
labourers, journeymen, servants of every kind, is continually 
increasing, when every year furnishes employment for a greater , 
number than had been employed the year before, the workmen 
have no occasion to combine in order to raise their wages The 
scarcity of hands occasions a competition among masters, who 
bid against one another, m order to get workmen, and thhs 
voluntarily break through the natural combination of masters 
not to raise wages 

The demand for those who live by wages, it is evident, cannot , 
mcrease but m proportion to the mcrease of the funds which are ■■ 
destined for the payment of wages These f unds arc of t>v O( * 
kinds, first, the.revenue-whichL s ove r and above wh^i^ . 
necessary for the maintenance; and, secondly, the stock which' 
"IS over and above what is necessary for the employment of their 
masters 

When the landlord, annuitant, or monied man, has a greater 
revenue than what he judges suflBcient to maintam his own 
family, be employs either the whole or a part of the surplus m 
mamtammg one or more memal servants Increase this surplus, 
and he will naturally increase the number of those servants. 

When an independent workman, such as a weaver or shoe- 
maker, has got more stock than what is sufficient to purchase 
the matenab of his own work, and to mamtam himself till he 
can dispose of it, he naturally employs one or more journeymen 
with the surplus, m order to make a profit by their work 
Increase this surplus, and he will naturally increase the number 
of his journeymen .. 

The demand for those who live by wages, therefore, necessarily t 
increases with the mcrease of the revenue and stock of every ^ 
country, and cannot possibly mcrease without it T he mcrea se ‘ 
o f revenue and stock is th e m^ crease of national wealth The . 
demand for those whoEve by wE^esTTKereTore^ naturally 
increases with the mcrease of national wealth, and cannot ’ 
possibly mcrease vnthout it. ' 

I t IS not _the actual_g reatn ess of national wealth, but its ^ 
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■ continual increase, which occasions a nse in the wages of labour. 
!lt is not, accordingly, in the richest countncs, but in the most 
jthnving, or m those which are growing nch the fastest, that the 
’wages of labour are highest England is certainly, in the present 
times, a much richer country than any part of North America 
The wages of labour, however, are much higher in North Amenca 
than in any part of England In the province of New York, 
common labourers earn ^ three shillings and sixpence currency, 
equal to two shillings sterling, a day, ship carpenters, ten 
shillings and sixpence currency, with a pint of rum worth 
sixpence sterling, equal m ^ to six shillings and six- 
pence sterling, house carpenters and bricklayers, eight 
shillings currency, equal to four shillings and sixpence sterling, 
journeymen tailors, five shillings currency, equal to about two 
shillings and tenpence sterlmg These pnces are all above the 
London price, and wages are said to be as high m the other 
colonies as in New York The pnce of provisions is everywhere 
m North Amenca much lower than in England A dearth has 
never been known there In the worst seasons they have always 
had a sufficiency for themselves, though less for exportation. If 
the money pnce of labour, therefore, be higher than it is any- 
where m the mother country, its real pnce, the real command 
of the necessaries and conveniencies of life which it conveys to 
the labourer must be higher in a still greater proportion 

But though North Amenca is not yet so nch as England, it 
is much more thnving, and advancing with much greater 
rapidity to the further acquisition of nches T he most de cisive 
mark o f the p rospenty of any country is the inc rease o f the 
nu mber of itsThhabitonls' in Great iintain, anH most other 
European countries, the^ are not supposed to double in less 
^ than five hundred years In the Bntish colonies m North 
Amenca, it has been found that they double m tw'enty or five- 
and-twenty years Nor m the present times is this increase 
principally owing to the continual importation of new mhabi- 
tants, but to the great multiplication of the species Those 
who live to old age, it is said, frequently see there from fifty to 
‘ a hundred, and sometimes many more, descendants from their 
^own body Labour is there so well rewarded that a numerous 
family of children, instead of being a burthen, is a source of 
opulence and prospenty to the parents The labour of each 
child, before it can leave their house, is computed to be worth 

‘This was written in 1773, before the commencement of the late dis* 
tnrbances 
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a hundred pounds clear gam to them A young widow ^vith 
four or five young children^ who, among the middling or inferior 
ranks of people m Europe, would have so httle chance for a 
second husband, is there frequently courted as a sort of fortune 
The value of children is the greatest of all encouragements to 
mamage We cannot, therefore, wonder that the people m 
North Amenca should generally marry very young Notwith- 
standing the great mcrease occasioned by such early mamages, 
there is a contmual complamt of the scarcity of hands in North/ 
Amenca The demand for labourers, the funds destmed for 
mamtainmg them, increase, it seems, stall faster than they can 
find labourers to employ 

^ough the wealth of a coimtry should be very great, yet if 
It has Tiefen "long ■‘stationary, we must- not expect to find the 
wages of labour very high mj^ The funds destmed for the 
payment of wages, the revenue and stock of its inhabitants, may 
be of the greatest extent, but if they have contmued for several 
centimes of the same, or very nearly of the same extent, the 
number of labourers employed every year could easily supply, 
and even more than supply, the number wanted the foUowmg 
yearj There could seldom be any scarcity of hands, nor could 
the masters be obliged to bid against one another m order to 
get them The_hands,-on-the-contrary, -would, m this case, 
naturally multiply beyond their employment There would be 
a constaht'scarci^^ of ^employment, and the labourers would be 
obhg^ to*Kd"%ainst one another m order to get it If in such 
a country the wages of labour had ever been more than suffi- 
cient to mamfriin the labourer, and to enable him to bring up 
a family, the competataon of the labourers and the mterest of 
the masters would soon reduce them to this lowest rate"which 
IS consistent with common humanity Chma has been" long one 
of the nchest, that is, one of the mosOirHle, best cultivated, 
most mdustnous, and most populous countries m the world 
It seems, however, to have been long stationary Marco Polo, 
who visited it more than five hundfed years 'agoi; descnbes its 
cultivataon, mdustry, and populousness, almost m the same 
terms in which they are descnbed by travellers m the present 
tames It had perlmps, even long before his tune, acquned that 
full complement of nches which the nature of its laws and 
mstatutions permits it to acquire The accounts of all travellers 
mconsistent m many other respects, agree m the low wages of 
labour, and m the difficulty wluch a labourer finds m bringing 
up a family m Chma If by digging the ground a whole dav 
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he can get what will purchase a small quantity of rice m the 
evemng, he is contented The condition of artificers is_, if pos- 
sible, still worse Instead of waiting indolently in their work- 
houses, for the calls of their customers, as in Europe, they are 
continually rumung about the streets ivith the tools of their 
respective trades, offenng their service, and as it were begging 
employment The poverty of the lower ranks of people in 
China far surpasses that of the most beggarly nations in Europe 
In the neighbourhood of Canton many hundred, it is commonly 
said, many thousand families have no habitation on the land, 
but live constantly in little fishing boats upon the nvers and 
canals The subsistence which they find there is so scanty that 
they are eager to fish up the nastiest garbage thrown overboard 
from any European ship Any camon, the carcase of a dead 
dog or cat, for example, though half putrid and stinking, is as 
welcome to them as the most wholesome food to the people of 
other countnes Marriage is encouraged m China, not by the 
profitableness of children, but by the liberty of destroying 
them In all great toivns several are every night exposed m 
the street, or drowned like puppies m the water The per- 
formance of this homd office is even said to be the avowed 
business by which some people earn their subsistence 
China, however, though it may perhaps stand still, does not 
seem to go backwards Its towns are nowhere deserted by their 
mhabitants The lands which had once been cultivated are 
nowhere neglected The same or very nearly the same annual 
labour must therefore continue to be performed, and the funds 
destined for maintaining it must not, consequently, be sensibly 
diminished The lowest class of labourers, therefore, notwith- 
standing their scanty subsistence, must some way or another 
make shift to continue their race so far as to keep up their 
,jiisual numbers 

} But it would be otherwise in a country where the funds 
^destined* for the maintenance of labour were sensibly decaying 
Every year the demand for senmnts and labourers would, m all 
the different classes of employments, be Jess than it had been 
the year before Many who had been bred m the superior 
classes, not being able to find employment in their own busmess 
\/ould be glad to seek it m the lowes'^^The lowest class*beinff 
not only o,yer-stocked.with ite^own" workmen, but with the over- 
flovnngs of all the other classes, the comp etition for employment 
^\ouldbc^_grea±.m it, as to reduce the wages oflaH^r to the 
most miserable and, scanty subsistence of the labourer "“Many 
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would not be^^Jx) find emplojTOent wen upon these hard 
terms, but woul^ither starve, or be driven to seek a subsistence 
either by b^ging, or by the perpetration perhaps of the greatest 
enormities WantjJ^ine, and mortahty, would immediately 
pre\"ail m that class, and from thence eirtend themselves^to 
all the superior classes, till the number of inhabitants in the 
country was reduced to what could easily be maintained^ by the 
revenue and stock which remamed m it, and which had escaped 
cither the tyranny or calamity which had destroyed the rest 
This perhaps is nearly the present state of Bengal, and of some 
other of the English settlements m the East Indies In a fertile 
country which had before been much depopulated, where sub- 
sistence, consequently, should not be very^ difficult, and where, 
notwathstanding, three or four hundred thousand people die of 
hunger m one year, we may be assured that the funds destmed 
for the mamtenance of the labounng poor are fast decaying 
The difference between the genius of the British constitution 
which protects and go%ems North Amenca, and that of the 
mercantile company which oppresses and domineers m the East 
Indies, cannot perhaps be better illustrated than by the different 
state of those countnes 

The liber^ reward of labour, therefore, as it is the necessary 
effect, so It IS the natural symptom of mcreasing natiomil 
wealth The scanty ^mtenance of the labounng poor, on the 
other hand, is the natural symptom that thmgs are at a stand, 
and their starvmg condition that they are gomg fast backwards 

In Great Bntam the wages of labour seem, m the present 
times, to be evidently more than what is precisely necessary to 
enable the labourer to bnng up a family In order to satisfy 
ourselves upon this pomt it wiU not be necessary to enter mto 
any tedious or doubtful calculation of what may be the lowest 
sum upon which it is possible to do this There are many, plain 
symptoms that the w ages of labour are nowhere m this country 
regulated by this lowest rate which is consistent with common 
humamty 

First, in almost every part of Great, Bntam there is a dis- 
tmction, even m the low'est species of labour, between summer 
and wmter w'ages Sum mer wages are alway s highest. !^t on 
account of the extraordinary expense ^<if_fuel, the mamtenance 
of a family is most expensive in wrmter Wages, therefore, 
bemg highest when this expense is lowest, it se^^"?Vident that 
they are^notj;^ulate(^^ what is necessary forJhis-.expensej 
but by the qu^tity'^and supposed jvalue of the work A 
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labourer, it may be said indeed, ought to save part of his 
summer wages in order to defray his winter expense, and that 
through the whole year they do not exceed what is necessary to 
mamtain his family through the whole year A slave, however, 
or one absolutely dependent on us for immediate subsistence, 
would not be treated m this manner His daily subsistence 
would be proportioned to his daily necessities 
j Secondly, the wages of labour do not in Great Britain fluctuate 
( wth the price of provisions These vary everywhere from year 
to year, frequently from month to month But m many places 
the money price of labour remains uniformly the same some- 
times for half a century together If m these places, therefore, 
the labounng poor can maintam their families in dear years, 
they must be at their ease in times of moderate plenty, and in 
affluence m those of extraordinary cheapness The high price 
of provisions dunng these ten years past has not in many parts 
of the kingdom been accompanied with any sensible rise m the 
money pnee of labour It has, indeed, m some, owmg probably 
more to the increase of the demand for labour than to that of 
the price of provisions 

Thirdly, as the price of provisions vanes more from year to 
year than the wages of labour, so, on the other hand, the wages 
*of labour vary more from place to place than the price of pro- 
visions The prices of bread and butcher’s meat are generally 
the same or very nearly the same through the greater part of the 
united kingdom These and most other things which are sold 
by retail, the way m which the labounng poor buy all thmgs, 
are generally fully as cheap or cheaper m great towns than in 
the remoter parts of the country, for reasons which I shall have 
occasion to explain hereafter But the wages of labour in a 
great town and its neighbourhood are frequently a fourth or a 
fifth part, twenty or five-and-twenty per cent higher than at a 
few miles distance Eighteenpence a day may be reckoned 
the common pnee of labour m London and its neighbourhood 
At a few miles distance it falls to fourteen and fifteen pence 
Tenpence may be reckoned its pnee m Edinburgh and its 
neighbourhood At a few miles distance it falls to eightpence, 
the usual pnee of common labour through the greater part of the 
low country of Scotland, where it vanes a good deal less than 
m England Such a difference of prices, which it seems is not 
always sufficient to transport a man from one parish to another 
would necessanly occasion so great a transportation of the most 
bulky commodities, not only from one parish to another but 
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from one end of the kingdom, almost from one end of the world 
to the other, as would soon reduce them more nearly to a level 
After„all^liiatjbas_^en^saad of thejeyity and mconst^ncy of 
hulman nature, it appears evidenliy from^xperience tha t_a m^ 
is of all'gh ^loOuggage the'^most d i fficult to.bejransport^ 

If the lab^urmg p^oor, therefore, can mamtam -their familes in 
those parts of the kmgdom where the pnce of labour is lowest, 
they must be in affluence where it is highest 
Fourthly, the variations in the price of labour not only do 
not correspond either in place or tune with those m the price 
of provisions, but they are frequently quite opposite 
Gram, the food of the common people, is dearer m Scotland 
than m England, whence Scotland receives almost every year 
very large supplies But Enghsh com must be sold dearer in 
Scotland, the country to whiA it is brought, than m England, 
the country from which it comes, and m proportion to its 
quahty it cannot be sold dearer m Scotland than the Scotch 
com fflat comes to the same market in competition with it 
The quality of gram depends chiefly upon the quantity of flour 
or meal wfflch it yields at the mill, and m this respect Enghsh 
gram is so much supenor to the Scotch that, though often 
dearer m appearance, or m proportion to the measure of its 
bulk, it is generally cheaper m reahty, or in proportion to its 
quahty, or even to the measure of its weight The price of j 
labour, on the contrary, is dearer m England than in Scotland , ' 
If the labouring poor, therefore, can mamtam their famihes-.^ 
m the one part of the muted kmgdom^ they must be m affluence" ^ 
m the other Oatmeal indeed supplies the common people m^* 
Scotland with the greatest and the best part of then food, which 'f 
IS m general much inferior to that of their neighbours of the same 
rank m England This differen ce, however, m .the m o de of th eir ' > 
subsistenc^i^nptjhe pause, butjbhe„egect,orthe dlflerence in 
tE gu~wag eSj though, by a strange rmsapprehensioiT, I have 
frequently heard it represented as the cause It is not because 
one man keeps a coach while his neighbour walks a-foot that 
the one is nch and the other poor, but because the one is nch 
he keeps a coach, and because the other is poor he walks a-foot 
Durmg the course of the last century, takmg one year with 
another, gram was dearer m both parts of the united kmgdom 
than dunng that of the present This is a matter of fact which 
cannot now admit of any reasonable doubt, and the proof of 
It IS, if possible, still more decisive with regard to Scotland than 
with regard to England It is m Scotland supported by the 
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evidence of the public fiars, annual valuations made upon oath, 
according to the actual state of the markets, of all the different 
sorts of gram m every difierent county of Scotland If such 
direct proof could require any collateral evidence to confirm it, 
I would observe that this has likewise been the case m France, 
and probably m most other parts of Europe With regard to 
France there is the clearest proof But though it is certain that 
in both parts of the umted kingdom gram was somewhat dearer 
in the last century than m the present, it is equally certain that 
labour was much cheaper If the labouring poor, therefore, 
could bring up their families then, they must be much more at 
their ease now In the last century, the most usual day-wages 
of common labour through the greater p^vit of Scotland were 
sixpence m summer and fivepence m winter Three shillings a 
week, the same pnce very nearl)’’, still continues to be paid in 
some parts of the Highlands and Western Islands Through 
the greater part of the low country the most usual wages of 
common labour are now eightpence a day , tenpence, sometimes 
a shilling about Edmburgh, m the counties which border upon 
England, probably on accoimt of that neighbourhood, and in a 
few other places where there has lately been a considerable nse 
m the demand for labour, about Glasgow, Carron, Ayrshire, etc 
In England the improvements of agnculture, manufactures, and 
commerce began much earlier than in Scotland The demand 
for labour, and consequently its price, must necessanly have 
increased with those improvements In the last century, 
accordingly, as well as m tte present, the wages of labour were 
higher m England than m Scotland They have risen, too, con- 
siderably since that time, though, on account of the greater 
vanety of wages paid there in difierent places, it is more difficult 
to ascertain how much In 1614, the pay of a foot soldier was 
the same as in the present times, eightpence a day When it 
was first established it would naturally be regulated by the 
usual wages of common labourers, the rank of people from which 
foot soldiers are commonly dravm Lord Chief Justice Hales, 
who wrote m the time of Charles II , computes the necessary 
expense of a labourer’s family, consisting of six persons, the 
father and mother, two chddren able to do something and two 
not able, at ten shillmgs a week, or twenty-six pounds a year 
If they cannot earn this by their labour, they must make it up, 
he supposes, either by begging or stealing He appears to have 
inquired very carefully into this subject 1 In 1688, Mr Gregory 

» See his scheme for the maintenance of the Poor, m Bum’s History oi the 
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King, whose skill in pohtical arithmetic is so much extolled by 
Doctor Davenant, computed the ordmary mcome of labourers 
and out-servants to be fifteen pounds a year to a family, which 
he supposed to consist, one with another, of three and a half 
persons His calculation, therefore, though different m appear- 
ance, corresponds very nearly at liottom with that of Judge 
Hales Both suppose the weekly expense of such families to 
be about twenty pence a head Both the pecuniary mcome 
and expense of such families have mcreased considerably smce 
that time through the greater part of the kingdom, m some 
places more, and m some less, though perhaps scarce anywhere 
so much as some exaggerated accounts of the present w ages of 
labour have lately represented them to the public The pnce 
of labour, it must be obsen^ed, cannot be ascertamed verj- 
accurately anywhere, different prices being often paid at the 
same place and for the same sort of labour, not only accordmg 
to the different abilities of the workmen, but according to tlie 
easmess or hardness of the masters Where wages are not 
regulated by law, all that we can pretend to determine is what 
are the most usual, and expenence seems to show that law can 
never regulate them properly, though it has often pretended 
to do so 

The real recompense of labour, the real quantity of the neces- 
saries and convemences of life which it can procure to the 
labourer, has, dunng the course of the present century, mcreased 
perhaps m a still greater proportion than its money pnce Not 
only gram has become somewhat cheaper, but many other 
thmgs from which the mdustnous poor denve an agreeable and 
wholesome variety of food have become a great deal cheaper 
Potatoes, for example, do not at present, through the greater 
part of the kmgdom, cost half the pnce which they used to 
do thirty or forty years ago The same thmg may be said of 
turnips, carrots, cabbages, thmgs which w'ere formerly never 
raised but by the spade, but which are now commonly raised 
by the plough All sort of garden stuff, too, has become cheaper 
The greater part of the apples and even of the omons consumed 
m Great Bntam were m the last century imported from Flanders 
The great improvements m the coarser manufactures of both 
Imen and woollen cloth furnish the labourers with cheaper and 
better clothing, and those m the manufactures of the coarser 
metals, with cheaper and better instruments of trade, as well 
as with many agreeable and convenient pieces of household 
furmture Soap, salt, candles, leather, and fermented hquors 
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have, indeed, become a good deal dearer, chiefly from the 
taxes which have been laid upon them The quantity of these, 
however, which the labouring poor are under any necessity of 
consummg, is so very small, that the mcrease m their pnce does 
not compensate the diminution m that of so many other things 
The common complamt that luxury extends itself even to the 
lowest ranks of the people, and that the labounng poor will not 
now be contented with the same food, clothing, and lodging 
which satisfied them in former times, may convmce us that it 
IS not the money pnce of labour only, but its real recompense, 
v/hich has augmented 

Is this improvement in the circumstances of the lower ranks 
of the people to be regarded as an advantage or as an mcon- 
veniency to the society ? The answer seems at first sight abun- 
dantly plain Servants, labourers, and workmen of different 
kmds, make up the far greater part of every great political 
society But what improves the circumstances of the'^eater 
part can never be regarded as an inconveniency to the whole 
No_society can surely be flounshinjg and happy, of which the far 
J greater part of the members are poor and miserable ^ It is but 
equity, besides, that they who feed, clothe', and lodge theVHoIe 
; body of the people, should have such a slmre of the produce of 
/their own labour as to be themselves tolerably well fed, clothed, 
ypnd lodged 

• Poverty, though it no doubt jdiscourages, does not always, 
'^prevent mamage It seems even to be favourable to genera- 
' tion 'A half-starved Highland woman frequently bears more 
than twenty children, while a pampered fine lady is often in- 
capable of bearing any, and is generally exhausted by two or 
three Barrenness, so frequent among women of fashion, is 
very rare among those of infenor station. Luxury m the fair 
sex, while it inflames perhaps the passion for enjoyment, seems 
always to weaken, and frequently to destroy altogether, the 
powers of generation 

But poverty, though it does not prevent the generation, is 
extremely unfavourable to the reanog" of children The tender 
plant IS produced, but in so cold a soil and so severe a climate, 
soon withers and dies It is not uncommon, I have been 
frequently told, m the Highlands of Scotland for a mother who 
has borne twenty children not to have two alive Several 
officers of great expenence have assured me, that so far from 
recruiting their regiment, they have never been able to supply 
It v/ith drums and fifes from all the soldiers’ children that were 
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bom in It. A greater number of fine children, however, is 
seldom seen anywhere than about a barrack of soldiers Very 
few of them, it seems, amve at the age of thirteen or fourteen 
In some places one half the children bom die before they are 
four years of age, in many places before they are seven, and 
in almost all places before they are nine or ten This great 
mortality, hov ever, "svill everywhere be found chiefly among the 
chfldren of the common people, who cannot afford to tend them 
OTth the same care as those of better station Though their 
mamages are generally more fruitful than those of people of 
fashion, a smaller proportion of their children amve at matunty 
In foundling hospitals, and among the children brought up by 
parish chanties, the mortality is still greater than among those 
of the common people 

Every species of animals naturally multiplies m proportion to v 
the""meahsrr)f their subsistence, and no species can ever multiply 
beyond it." But m civilis^ society it is only among the infenor 
ranks of people that the scantiness of subsistence can set limits 
to the further multiphcation of the human species, and it can 
do so m no other w ay than by destroying a great part of ^ 
children which their fruitful mamages produce 
The hberal reward of labour, by enabling them to provide p 
better for their children, and consequently to bnng up a greater- 
number, naturally tends to widen and extend those limits It| 
deserves to be remarked, too, that it necessanly does this as t 
nearly as possible m the proportion which the demand for labour 
requires If this demand is continually increasmg, the reward 
of labour must necessanly encourage in such 'a manner the 
marriage and multiplication of labourers, as may enable them 
to" supply tlmt Continually increasmg demand by a contmually 
ihcfeasmg population ii the reward should at any time be^ 
“less than what was requisite for this 'purpose, the deficiency of 
hands Would soon raise it, and if it should^at any tune be more, 
their, excessive multiphcation would soon lower it to tHETfecest'' 
sary„rate The market would be so much under-stocked wilh 
labour m the one case, and so much over-stocked m the other, 
as would soon force back its pnee to that proper rate which the 
circumstances of the society required lt_isjn this manner that ' 
the demand_for men, like that for any other comiSodity, hecS^ i 
sajily regulates th'e production of men, quickens if when it' 
goes on too slowly, and 'slopsit wh'en'lfadvances too fast It ’ 
IS this demand which regulates and determmes the state of pro- * 
pagation m all the different countries of the world, m North 
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America, in Europe, and m China, which renders it rapidly 
progressive m the first, slow and gradual in the second, and 
altogether stationary in the last 
The wear and tear of a slave, it has been said, is at the 
expense of his master, but that of a free servant is at his own 
expense The wear and tear of the latter, however, is, in 
reality, as much at the expense of his master as that of the 
former The wages paid to journeymen and servants of every 
kmd must be such as may enable them, one with another, to 
contmue the race of journeymen and servants, according as the 
mcreasing, diminishing, or stationary demand of the society 
may happen to require But though the wear and tear of a 
free servant be equally at the expense of his master, it generally 
costs him much less than that of a slave The fund destined 


for replacing or repairmg, if I may say so, the wear and tear of 
the slave, is commonly managed by a negligent master or care- 
less overseer That destined for performing the same office 
with regard to the free man, is managed by the free man him- 
self The disorders which generally prevail in the economy of 
the nch, naturally introduce themselves mto the management 
of the former the stnct frugahty and parsimonious attention 
of the poor as naturally estabhsh themselves in that of the 
latter. Under such different management, the same purpose 
^must requure very different degrees of expense to execute it 
It appears, accordingly, from the experience of all ages and 
’nations, I believe, that the work done by freemen comes cheaper 
'm the end than that" performed by slaV^ " It is" found '"to' do 
so 'even at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, where the 
wages of common labour are so very high 

The l iber al jreward of labour, therefore, as r^is the effect of 
uncreas ing w ealth, so it is the cause of m creasing population 
jTo complam of it is to lament over the necessary effect and 
.cause of the greatest pubhc prospenty 


*. ' It deserves to be remarked, perhaps, that it is in the pro- 
gressiw^ state, while the society is advancing to the* further 
acquisition, rather than when it has acquired its full comple- 
ment of nches, that the condition of the labounng poor, of the 
great body of the people, seems to be the-happiest and the most 
comfortable Itrs hard m^the stationary, and miserable ih th'^ 
decliifingjtate _ 'i'he pro^essive state is m reality fhe cheerfhl'' 
and the hearty state to aU the different orders of the society 
The stationary is dull, the declming, melancholy ^ 

V The liberal reward of labour, as it encourages the propaga- 
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tion, so it increases the industry' of the common people The 
wages of labour are the encouragement of industry /whfch, like 
every other human quality, improves in proportion to the 
encouragement it receives A plentiful subsistence increased 
the bodily strength of the labourer, and the'eomfor table hope of 
bettermg his condition, and of ending his daj'S perhaps m ease 
and plenty, animates him to exert that strength to the utmost 
"Where ^aces are high, accordingly, we shall always find the i 
v^oriE n^ in ore_^ 5 re, diligent, and ^expeditions than where thej ‘ 
areTmy in England, for example, than m Scotland, in the 
neighbourhood of great towns than in remote countiy^ places ' 
Some workmen, mdeed, when they can earn m four days what 
will maintain them through the week, wall be idle the other three 
This, however, is by no means the case wath the greater part 
Workmen, on the contrary, when thei’^are liberally paid by the. 
piece^are apt to over-work tyemsefves, and to rum their 
heaItirajid''cbnstitution m a few 3 ears A carpenter in London, 
and in some other places, is not supposed to last in his utmost 
%ngour above eight 3’^ears Something of the same land happens 
in many other trades, in which the workmen are paid by the 
piece, as they generally are in manufactures, and even in 
country labour, wherever wages are higher than ordinar}-' 
Almost every dass of artificers is subject to some peculiar 
mfirmity occasioned by excessive apphcation to their peculiar 
species of work Ramuzzim, an eminent Italian physician, has 
wTitten a particular book concermng such diseases We do not 
reckon our soldiers the most industrious set of people among us 
Yet when soldiers have been employed m some particular sorts 
of work, and hberally paid by the piece, their officers have 
frequently been obliged to stipulate ivith the undertaker, that 
they should not be allowed to earn above a certain sum every 
day, accordmg to the rate at which they were paid TiU this 
stipulation was made, mutual emulation and the desire of greater 
gam frequently prompted them to over-work themselves, and 
to hurt Iheir health by excessive labour Excessive apphcation 
durmg four days of the week is frequently the real cause of the 
idleness of the other three, so much and so loudly complamed 
of Great labour, either of mmd or body, continued for several 
days together, is m most men naturally followed by a great 
desire of relaxation, which, if not restrained by force or by some 
strong necessity, is almost irresistible It is the call of nature 
which requues to be reheved by some mdulgence, sometimes of 
ease only, but sometimes, too, of dissipation and diversion If 
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It IS not complied with, the consequences are often dangerous, 
and sometunes fatal, and such as almost always, sooner or later, 
bring on the peculiar infirmity of the trade If masters would 
always listen to the dictates of reason and humanity, they have 
frequently occasion rather to moderate than to ammate the 
application of many of their workmen It will be found, I 
believe, m every sort of trade, that the man who works so 
moderately as to be able to work constantly not only preserves 
his health the longest, but, in the course of the year, executes 
the greatest quantity of work 

In cheap years, it is pretended, workmen are generally more 
idle, and m dear ones more mdustnous than ordmary A 
plentiful subsistence, therefore, it has been concluded, relaxes, 
and a scanty one quickens their mdustry That a httle more 
plenty than ordmary may render some workmen idle, cannot 
well be doubted, but that it should have this effect upon the 
greater part, or that men in general should work better when 
they are ill fed than when they are well fed, when they are dis- 
heartened than when they are m good spuits, when they are 
frequently sick than when they are generally m good health, 
seems not very probable Years of dearth, it is to be observed, 
are generally among the common people years''of sickness and 
mortality, which cannot fail to dmimish the produce of their 
industry 

In years of plenty, servants frequently leave their masters, 
and trust their subsistence to what they can make^by_theu:,own_^^ 
industry But the same cheapness of provisions, by mcreasmg 
tHe" fund which is destmed for the 'maintenance of servants, 
encourages masters, farmers especially, to employ a greater 
number Farmers upon such occasions expect more profit 
from their com by maintaimng a few more labouring servants 
than by selling it at a low pnce m the market The demand 
for servants mcreases, while the number of those who offer to 
supply that demand diminishes The pnce of labour, therefore, 
frequently rises m cheap years . ** 

In years of scarcity, the difficulty and uncertainty of sub- 
sistence make aU such people eager to return to service But 
the high pnce of provisions, by dimmishing the funds destined 
for the maintenance of servants, disposes masters rather to ~ 
dimmish than to increase the number of those they have In 
dear years, too, poor independent workmen frequently consume 
the little stocks with which they had used to supply themselves 
wth the materials of their work, and are obliged to become 
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journeymen for subsistence More _^ple_ffiant_em2loYment 
thanjcan easily_ge^t, many are'wlSng to take it upon lower 
terms ordinary, and the wages of both servants and 

journeymen freouentl v smk m dea r^y^MS _ 

Masters of all sorts, IhereLre, frequently make better bargams 
with then servants m dear than m cheap years, and find them 
more humble and dependent m the former than m the latter 
They naturally, therefore, commend the former as more favour- 
able to mdustty Landlords and farmers, besides, two of the 
largest classes of masters, have another reason for bemg pleased 
with dear years The rents of the one and the profits of the 
other depend very much upon the pnce of provisions Nothing 
can be more absurd, however, than to imagine that men m 
general should work less when they work for themselves, than 
when they work for other people A poor mdependent work- 
man will generally be more industrious than even a journeyman 
who wor^ by the piece The one enjoys the whole produce 
of his own mdustry, the other shares it with bis master The 
one, m his separate mdependent state, is less liable to the 
temptations of bad company, which m large manufactories so 
frequently rum the moraJs of the other The supenonty of the 
mdependent workman over those servants who are hired by the 
month or by the year, and whose wages and mamtenance are 
the same whether they do much or do httle, is hkely to be 
still greater Cheap years tend to mcrease the proportion of 
mdependent workmen to journeymen and servants of aU kmds, 
and dear years to dimmish it 

A French author of great knowledge and mgenuity, Mr 
Messance, receiver of the tailhes m the election of St Etienne, 
endeavours to show that the poor do more work m cheap than 
m dear years, by companng the quantity and value of the goods 
made upon those difierent occasions m three different manu- 
factures, one of coarse woollens earned on at Elbeuf, one of 
Imen, and another of sdk, both which extend through the whole 
generality of Rouen It appears from his account, which is 
copied from the registers of the public offices, that the quantity 
and value of the goods made m all those three manufactures has 
generally been greater m cheap than m dear years, and that it 
has always been greatest m the cheapest, and least m the dearest 
years All the three seem to be stationary manufactures, or 
which, though their produce may vary somewhat from year to 
year, are upon the whole neither gomg backwards nor fonvards 
The manufacture of hnen m Scotland, and that of coarse 
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woollens in the West Riding of Yorkshire, are growing manu- 
factures, of which the produce is generally, though with some 
vanations, increasmg both m quantity and value Upon 
examimng, however, the accounts which have been published of 
their annual produce, I have not been able to observe that its 
variations have had any sensible connection with the dearness 
or cheapness of the seasons In 1740, a year of great scarcity, 
both manufactures, indeed, appear to have declined very con- 
siderably But m 1756, another year of great scarcity, the 
Scotch manufacture made more than ordinary advances The 
Yorkshire manufacture, indeed, declmed, and its produce did 
not nse to what it had been m 1755 tiU 1766, after the repeal of 
the Amencan Stamp Act In that and the following year it 
greatly exceeded what it had ever been before, and it has con- 
tmued to advance ever since 

The produce of all great manufactures for distant sale must 
necessanly depend, not so much upon the dearness or cheapness 
of the seasons m the countnes where they are earned on as upon 
)the circumstances which affect the demand m the countnes 
\/here they are consumed, upon peace or war, upon the pros- 
penty or declension of other nval manufactures, and upon 
‘the good or bad humour of their pnncipal customers A great 
part of the extraordinary work, besides, which is probably done 
in cheap years, never enters the public registers of manufactures 
The men servants who leave their masters become independent 
labourers The women return to their parents, and commonly 
spin m order to make clothes for themselves and their families. 
Even the mdependent workmen do not always v/ork for pubhc 
sale, but are employed by some of their neighbours m manu- 
factures for family use The produce of their labour, therefore, 
frequently makes no figure m those public registers of which the 
records are sometimes published with so much parade, and from 
which our merchants and manufacturers would often vainly 
pretend to announce the prosperity or declension of the greatest 
empires 

Though the variations m the pnee of labour not only do not 
always correspond with those m the pnee of provisions, but are 
frequently quite opposite, we must not, upon this account, 
imagine -^at the price of provisions has no influence upon that 
; of labour The money -pnee ,ofjabourjsnec_essarilymgulated 
bv two circumstances, the dcraand^or~kbour, -^d tM 'price 
of the necessan es an d c onveniencies of life The demand’ for 
‘ labour, according ^Ithappens to be lucreasTng, stationary, or 
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declining, or to require an increasing, stationary, or declining' ‘ 
population, determmes the quantity of the necessaries and 

conveniencies of life Aihich must be given to the labourer, and ^ 

the monej pnce of labour is detcrmmed bv what is requisite for 
purchasmg this quantity., Though the money price of labour, 
therefore, is sometimes high where the price of provisions is low, 
it w'ould be still higher, the demand continuing the same, if 
the pnce of provisions was high 

It IS because the demand for labour increases in years of ^ 
sudden and extraordmary plenty, and diminishes m those of 
sudden and CKtraordmary scarcity, that the money price of 
labour sometimes rises in the one and sinks in the other 

In a year of sudden and extraordmaty plenty, there are funds 
m the hands of many of the employers of mdustrj sufficient to 
mamtain and employ a greater number of industrious people 
than had been employed the year before , and this extraordinary 
number cannot alv,ays be had Those masters, therefore, who 
want more workmen bid agamst one another, m order to get 
them, which sometimes raises both the real and the money pnce 
of their labour 

The contrary of this happens m a y ear of sudden and extra- 
ordmary scarcity The funds destmed for employing mdustry 
are less than they had been the year before A considerable 
number of people are thrown out of employment, who bid 
against one another, in order to get it, which sometimes lowers 
both the real and the money price of labour In 1740, a year of 
extraordinary scarcity, many people were willing to work for 
bare subsistence In the succeeding years of plenty, it was more 
difficult to get labourers and servants 
The scarcity otya dear year, by dimmishmg the demand for 
labour, tends to lower its price, as the”Kigh"pnce of provisions 
— ten^tq^raisejt,^ The plraty of a Aeap year, on the contrary, 
by mcfeasmg'the denffind, tends to raise the pnce of labour, as 
the' cheapness of provisions tends to lower it In the ordinary 
venations of the pnce of provisions those two opposite causes 
seem tp counterbalance^n e ano ther, which is probably in part 
the reas'dh why the wages'onabduF' are everywhere so much 
more steady and permanent than the pnce of provisions 
The mcrease m the wages of labour necessanly increases the 
pnce of many commodities, by mcreasmg that part of it which 
resolves itself mto wages, and so far tends to dimmish their 
consumption both at home and abroad The same cause 
however, which raises the wages of labour, the mcrease of stock^ 
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tends to increase its productive powers, and to make a smaller 
quantity of labour produce a greater quantity of work The 
owner of the stock which employs a great number of labourers, 
necessarily endeavours, for his own advantage, to make such a 
proper division and distribution of employment that they may 
be enabled to produce the greatest quantity of work possible 
For the same reason, he endeavours to supply them with the 
best machmery which either he or they can think of "WTiat 
takes place among the labourers m a particular workhouse takes 
place, for the same reason, among those of a great society The 
greater their number, the more they naturally divide themselves 
into different classes and subdivisions of employment More 
heads are occupied in inventing the most proper machinery for 
executing the work of each, and it is, therefore, more likely to be 
invented There are many commodities, therefore, which, m 
consequence of these improvements, come to be produced by so 
much less labour than before that the increase of its price is 
more than compensated by the diminution of its quantity 


CHAPTER IX 

OF THE PROFITS OF STOCK 

'The nse and fall in the profits of stock depend upon the same 
causes with the nse and fall m the wages of labour, the increasing 
or declining state of the wealth of the society, but those causes 
affect the one and the other very differently 
Th e_ inc r ease of stock, which raises wa ges, ten ds to lower 
profi t" "When the stocks of many nch merchants are turned 
t mfo^the same trade, then mutual competition naturally tends 
to lower its profit, and w'hen there is a like mcrease of stock in 
all the different trades earned on in the same society, the same 
competition must produce the same effect in them all 
It IS not easy, it has already been observed, to ascertain what 
are the average wages of labour even m a particular place, and 
at a particular time We can, even m this case, seldom deter- 
mme more than what are the most usual wages But even 
this can seldom be done with regard to the profits of stock 
Profit IS so very fluctuating that the person who carries on a 
particular trade cannot always tell you himself what is the 
average of his annual profit It is affected not only by every 
variation of pnee in the commodities which he deals m, but by 
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the good or bad fortun e bot h of his rivals and of his customers, 
andDyathbusand otSer^cIdenfs to v^icK gbodsl^en carried" 
either by sea or by land, or even when stored m a warehouse, 
are liable ii{It v^neSj^thjerefore^ not only from y ey^tq.y ear, but 
from day_to^day, and almost from Hour .to^puP ^ To ascertam 
what "is the average'pfofit of all'the“'drfEefent hades earned 
on m a great kmgdom must be much more difficult, and to 
]udge of what it may have been formerly, or m remote penods 
of tune, with any degree of precision, must be altogether 
impossible . 

V „But though It may be impossible to detenmne, with any"' ^ _ 
d%ree of'precihpn, what are or were the average profits of stock, “ ^ 
eith^" in the present or m ancient times, some notion^ may be. 
foftnedjif hiern from the mterest money ' It may be laid; 
dowh'as a maxim,‘’that wherever a great deal ca n be ma de by* ’ 
the use of money, a great de al will comm only be ^eh_fon! 5 ie , 
use^f-hy-- aud ' th a t ~'^E§fever"tittle can be madelSy it, lesl wall • 
co^fittiDidy be given for it According, therefore, as he usuffi/''^, 
market rate of mtere st yan^ m any_^country, we maTbe" assured | '"1 
tliatnh'e;;^rdmary„ profits ol stock roust vary with it, must smk'*- ' 
as it^smiu, and rise as it rises^^ T he progress of mterest. ther e--(^. 
fore,”" may le ad us to form so me notio n of the progress of profit 
tJyTie 37 th of riemy VTfrTlTmtereshabOTFben per cent 
was declared unlawful More, it seems, had sometimes been A 
taken before that In the reign of Edward VI religious zeal, 
prohibited all mterest This prohibition, however, like all others ' 
of the same kmd, is said to have produced no efiect, and probably 
rather mcreased than dvmvmshed the evil of usury The statute 
of Henry VIII was revived by the 13th of Elizabeth, cap 8, 
and ten per cent continued to be the legal rate of mterest tdl 
the 2ist of James I , when it was restneted to eight per cent 
It was reduced to six per cent soon after the restoration, and 
by the 12th of Queen Anne to five per cent All these different 
statutory regulations seem to have been made with great 
propnety They seem to have followed and not to have gone 
before the market rate of mterest, or the rate at which people 
of good credit usually borrowed Smee the time of Queen Anne, 
five per cent seems to have been rather above than below the 
market rate Before the late war, the government borrowed at 
three per cent , and people of good credit m the capital, and m 
many other parts of the kmgdom, at three and a hah, four, and 
four and a half per cent 

Smee the time of Henry VTII the wealth and revenue of the 
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country have been continually advancing, and, m the course of 
their progress, their pace seems rather to have been gradually 
accelerated than retarded They seem not only to have been 
going on, but to have been going on faster and faster The 
‘wages of labour have been continually increasing during the 
' same penod, and in the greater part of the different branches 
of trade and manufactures the profits of stock have been 
diminishing 

It generally requires a greater stock to carry on any sort*of 
trade m a great toivn than m a country village The great 
stocks employed in every branch of trade, and the number of 
nch competitors, generally reduce the rate of profit in the 
former below what it is in the latter But the wages of labour 
are generally higher m a great to^vn than in a country village 
In a thnvmg toivn the people who have great stocks to employ 
frequently cannot get the number of workmen they want, and 
therefore bid against one another m order to get as many as 
they can, which raises the v ages of labour, and )ov/ers the profits 
of stock In the remote parts of the country there is frequently 
not'stock sufficient to employ all the people, who therefore bid 
agamst one another in order to get employment, which lowers , 
the wages of labour and raises the profits of stock , 

In Scotland, though the legal rate of interest is the same as 
in England, the market rate is rather higher People of the 
best credit there seldom borrow under five per cent Even 
pnvate bankers in Edinburgh give four per cent upon their 
promissory notes, of which payment either in whole or m part 
may be demanded at pleasure Pnvate bankers m London 
give no interest for the money which is deposited with them 
There are few trades which cannot be earned on with a smaller 
stock m Scotland than m England The common rate of profit, 
therefore, must be somew'hat greater The wages of labour, it 
has already been observed are lower m Scotland than in Eng- 
land The country, too, is not only much poorer, but the steps 
by which It advances to a better condition, for it is evidently 
advancing, seem to be much slower and more tardy 

The legal rate of interest in France has not, dunng the course 
of the present century, been always regulated by the market 
rate ^ In 1720 interest was reduced from the tw'entieth to 
the fiftieth penny, or from five to two per cent In 1724 
it was raised to the thirtieth penny, or to 3^- per cent In 
1725 it was again raised to the twentieth penny, or to five 
* See Demfart AHtcle Taux des Inierets, tom ru p 18 
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Dutch gamed the whole carrying trade of France^ of which they 
still retain a very large share The great property which they 
possess both m the French and English funds, about forty 
millions, It IS said, in the latter (m which I suspect, however, 
there is a considerable exaggeration), the great sums which they 
lend to private people m countnes where the rate of interest is 
higher than m then own, are circumstances which no doubt 
demonstrate the redundancy of their stock, or that it has in- 
creased beyond what they can employ with tolerable profit m 
the proper business of their oivn country but they do not 
demonstrate that that business has decreased As the capital 
of a pnvate man, though acquired by a particular trade, may 
mcrease beyond what he can employ m it, and yet that trade 
contmue to increase too, so may likewise the capital of a 
great nation 

In our North Amencan and West Indian colonies, not only 
5 the wages of labour, but the interest of money, and conse- 
quently the profits of stock, are higher than m England In 
>.’vthe different colonies both the legal and the market rate of 
' mterest run from six to eight per cent High wages of labour 
and high profits of stock, however, are things, perhaps,'’which 
scarce ever go together, except in the pecuhar circumstances of 
new colonies A new co lony must always Jpr so me tii he^o 
more finder-stocked in^oportion to the extent of its territory', 
and iiioreTinaer~^opledin’ptfipor^ldnrtp^heIe53tenti)£jts-stQd<, 
than flie'greafer'part' 6T other countnes They have more land 
than they have stock to cultivate What they have, therefore, 
is applied to the cultivation only of what is most fertile and 
most favourably situated, the land near the sea shore, and 
along the banks of navigable nvers Such land, too, is frequently 
purchased at a pnce below the value even of its natural produce 
Stock employed in the purchase and improvement of such lands 
must yield a very large profit, and consequently afford to pay 
a very large mterest Its rapid accumulation in so profitable 
an employment enables the planter to mcrease the number of 
his hands faster than he can find them m a new settlement 
Those whom he can find, therefore, are very liberally rewarded 
As the colony increases, the profits ofistock gradually dimmish. 
When the most fertile and best situated lands have been all 
occupied, less profit can be made by the cultivation of what is 
mfenor both m soil and situation, and less mterest can be 
afforded for the stock which is so employed In the greater 
part of our colonies, accordingly, both the legal and the market 
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rate of interest have been considerably reduced during the " 
course of the present century As riches, unprovement, and 
population have increased, interest has declined Til® wages of 
labour^do^ot sink ■mth the profits of stock Th^deinan(i.for 
labour increas'^' with^ the^increase of stock ^whatever be its _ 
profijsV and after these are diminished, stock may not only 
cdhtmue to mcrease, but to increase much faster than before 
It is with industrious nations who are advancing m the acquisi- 
tion of nches as with mdustrious mdmduals A^great stock, 
though with small profits, generally mcreases-faster than a sm^l 
stock with great profits Mone y^ says the pmyerb, miakes^^ 
money.. When you have got a little, it is often easy to get 
more The great difficulty is to get that little The connec- 
tion between the increase of stock and that of industry, or of 
the demand for useful labour, has partly been explamed already, 
but will be explamed more fully hereafter m treating of the 
accumulation of stock 

'^e acquisition of new-temtory, or of new branches of trade, 
may sometimes raise the profite of stock, ^d with them the 
"interest of money, even m a country which_is f^t^advanc^_ 
in the acquisition of nches The stopk of the^coimtry not 
being sufficient for the whole accession of busiikss^ which such 
acquisitions present to the different people among whom it 
is divided, is_apphed ,to „those particular branches only which 
afford the greatest -profit Part of what had before been ^ em- 
ployed mother trades js necessarily withdrawn from, them, and . 
turned jhto..som e of the new and_iiao re pro fitable ones In all, 
thos^ old_„trades, therefore, ~th^'wmpetition comes To be less 
than, before The market (mmes to be l^s fuUy supplied with 
many different sorts of goods Their pnce necessarily nses^„, 
more or less, and yields a greater profit to those who deal m 
them, who can, therefore, afford to borrow at a higher mterest 
For some time after the conclusion of the late war, not only 
pnvate people of the best credit, but some of the greatest com- 
panies m London, commonly borrowed at five per cent , who 
before that had not been used to pay more than four, and four 
and a half per cent The great accession both of temtory and 
trade, by our acquisitions m North Amenca and the West 
Indies, mil sufficiently account for this, mthout supposing any 
diminution m the capital stock of the society So great an 
accession of new busmess to be earned on by the old stock 
must nccessanly have 'diminished the quantity employed in a 
great number of particular branches, in which the competition 
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being less, the profits must have been greater I shall hereafter 
have occasion to mention the reasons which dispose me to 
bebeve that the capital stock of Great Britain v/as not diminished 
even by the enormous expense of the late war 
/ The diminution of the coital stock of^the society^ or of the 
funds (Jestmed for the rn<&tenance of mdusti^’’, however, as it 
lov.ers'tHe wages of labour, so it raises the profits^of stock, and 
consequently the interest of'money By the .vages of labour 
being lowered, the owners of v/hat stock remains in the society 
can bnng their goods at less e' pense to market than before, and 
less stock bemg employed in supplying the market than before, 
they can sell them dearer Their goods cost them less, and they 
get more for them ^ Their profits, therefore, being augmented 
at both ends, can well afford a large interest The great for- 
tunes 'so" suddenly and so easily acquired in Bengal and the 
other British settlements m the East Indies may satisfy us 
that, as the wages of labour arc very low, so the profits of stock 
are very high in those rumed countries The interest of money 
IS proportionably so In Bengal, money is frequently lent to 
the farmers at forty, fifty, and sixty per cent and the succeed- 
ing crop is mortgaged for the payment As the profits which 
can afford such an mterest must eat up almost the whole rent 
of the landlord, so such enormous usuiy' must m its turn eat 
up the greater part of those profits Before the fall of the 
Roman republic, a usury of the same kind seems to have been 
common m the provmces, under the ruinous administration of 
their proconsuls The virtuous Brutus lent money in Cyprus 
at eight-and-forty per cent as we learn from the letters of 
Cicero 

In a country which had acquired that full complement of 
nches v/hich the nature of its soil and climate, and its situation 
with respect to other countries, allowed it to acquire, which 
could, therefore, advance no_furthe]^ and v/hich was not gomg 
backwards, both the wages of labour and the pr^ts ^of^stocl^ 
would probably be ye^^lo^. In a country fully peopled iiT 
proportion to what'ather its temtory could maintain or its 
stock employ, the competition for employment would neces- 
sarily be so great as to reduce the >ya ges of labour jn what was 
barely sufficient to keep up the number oi labourers, and, the 
country being already fuUy peopled, that number could never 
be augmented In. a countix fuHj stocked m proportion to all 
the business jt.had^ to transact,' as" great a quantity of stock 
wouLL be- employed .in, every particidar branch as the nature 
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not only to what can be made by the use of it, but to the 
difficulty and danger of evading the law The high rate ot 
interest among all Mahometan nations is accounted for by !Mr 
Montesquieu, not from their poverty, but partly from this, and 
partly from the difficulty of recovering the money 

The lowest ordmary rate of profit must always be something 
more than what is sufficient to compensate the occasional losses 
to which every emplo3Tnent of stock is exposed It is this 
surplus only which is neat or clear profit What is called gross 
profit comprehends frequently, not only this surplus, but what 
^ IS retamed for compensatmg such extraordinary losses The 
j interest which the borrower can afford to pay is in proportion 
'• to the clear profit only 

! The lowest ordinary rate of mterest must, m the same manner, 
,'besomethmg more than sufficient to compensate the occasional 
dosses to which lending, even with tolerable prudence, is exposed 
‘Were it not more, chanty or fnendship could be the only 
^ motives for lending 

In a country which had acquired its full complement of 
nches, where m every particular branch of business there was 
the greatest quantity of stock that could be employed m it, as 
the ordinary rate of clear profit would be very small, so the 
usual market rate of mterest w'hich could be afforded out of it 
would be so low as to render it impossible for any but the very 
v/ealthiest people to five upon the mterest of their money All 
people of small or middling fortunes would be obliged to super- 
intend themselves the employment of their own stocks It 
would be necessary that almost every man should be a man of 
busmess, or engage m some sort of trade The province of 
Holland seems to be approachmg near to this state It is there 
unfashionable not to be a man of business Necessity makes it 
usual for almost every man to be so, and custom everywhere 
regulates fashion As it is ndiculous not to dress, so is it, m 
some measure, not to be employed, like other people As a man 
of a civil profession seems awkward m a camp or a gamson, 
and IS even m some danger of being despised there, so does an 
idle man among men of busmess 

The highest ordmary rate of profit may be such as, m the 
price of the greater part of commodities, eats up the whole of 
what should go to the rent of the land, and leaves only vffiat is 
sufficient to pay the labour of preparmg and bringing them to 
market, according to the lowest rate at which labour can any- 
where be paid, the bare subsistence of the labourer The work- 
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portion to this rise of profit ^ The employer of the flax-dressers 
•vTOuld m selling his flax require an additional five per cent upon 
the whole value of the materials and wages which he advanced 
to his workmen The employer of the spinners would reqiure 
an additional five per cent both upon the advanced price of the 
flax and upon the wages of the spinners And the employer of 
the weavers would require a like five per cent both upon the 
advanced pnce of the Imen yam and upon the wages of the 
' weavers In raising the pnce of commodities the nse of wages 
operates in the same manner as simple mterest does m the 
accumulation of debt The nse of profit operates like com'- 
pound mterest Our merchants and master-manufacturers 
complain" niuclToI the bad effects of high wages m raising the 
pnccj and thereby lessening the sale of their goods both at home 
and abroad They say nothing concerrung the bad effects of 
high profits They are silent with regard to the pernicious 
effects of their own gams They complam only of those of 


othe^eople^^^ 0. 




CHAPTER X 


OF WAGES AND PROFIT IN THE DIFFERENT EMPLOYMENTS 
OF LABOUR AND STOCK 


The whole.of the advantages and disadvantages of the different 
employments of labour "and sto'ck' rriustj in the same neigWiour- 
hoodj be either perfectly equaTdr corTtmually tendmgto equ^^;;, 
If uT'the same" neighbourliood”fhere was_ any _ein^oihnent , 
evidently either more~or"less advant^eous than^the< rest" so 
many people v/Ould cro^yd into it in the one case^ and so many 
J(j/ould desert it ih the other, that its" advantages would sooh 
J return to the^level of other employments "ffhis at least would 
;^be the case m a society where things were left to follow their 
-natural comse, where there was perfect liberty, and where 
lever)' man was perfectly free both ftTchoOse what occupation 
(he thought proper, and to change it as often as he thought 
t proper Eveiy man’s mterest would prompt him to seek the 
Advantageous, and to shun the disadvantageous employment 
Pecuniary wages and profit, indeed, are everywhere m Europe 
j'^xtremely'Siffer^nt.accofHing to the different employments of-^ 
pabour and^m_ck.__ButtlHs^ffcrencemises partly fronfeertam 
nlrcumstances m the^employments jdiemselves, which, cither 
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really, or at least in the imaginations of men, make up for a 
small pecuniary gam m some, and counterbalance a great one 
in others , and partly fro m the pokc y^f Eur ope, which nowhere 
leaves thmgs at perfect llbeiiy 

The ^ticular' consideration of those circumstances and of 
that policy will divide this chapter into two parts 

PART 1 

Jjiequahites armngjrom the 'Nahire oj the 'Employments 

themselves 

The five followmg are the principal circumstances rvhich, so far 
as I Kaw been able to pl ^serve^ make up for ^a small pecuniary 
gam m some employ mehtsyrand counterbalance a great one 
in ^thejs- first, the agreeablencss or disagree abl eness of the 
employments themselve^ secondly, the e asiness a nd che^ness. 
or the difficulty '"and "expense of leamin’^ in eiii'; thirdly^ Ilie 
cons tancy or mconstancy of employment in them , fourthly, 
the sm aii'br great trust which, must be reused m those^whe 
exercise^theni,Jand,'fifthly, the pr^ability or impfoTjability ol 
success m thein 

Eirst, tne w^es ofjabour yary with the ease or hardship, the 
cleanhness or dirtmess, the honoufablehess dr dishonourableness 
oft^ employment* TliusTn most plac^, take the year round 
a journey man jmfipr_eams less than a joumeym^ weaver ^ His 
work is much^asier^ A journeyman weaver earns less tHan's 
jouniey mah" smith "Hi s work i s not alway s easier, but it is 
m\I^5Ieahhef A journeyman blacksmith, though an artificer 
seldom earas ’so much m twelve hours as a collier, who is only 
a labourer, does m eight His work is not quite so dirty, is less 
dangerous, and is carried on m dayhght, and above ground 
Honour makes a great pa rt of th e reward of all honourable 
profesiions IrT^oiht of pecuniary gain, all things considered 
they are generally under-recompensed, as I shall endeavour tc 
show by and by Disgrace has the contrary eSect .JTheJrade 
of ^ajiutcherjs a brutal and an odious busmess, but i^ is ir 
most places rnpre^profitable^than the greater part of edihmor 
trades The most detestable d? all employments, that of publu 
executioner, is, in proportion to the quantity of work done 
better paid than any common trade whatever 
Hunting_and^jjshmg, the^most important employments o' 
mankmd mjhe rude state of society, become in its advancec 
^ ^tate their most agrtyable ^usements, and they pursue foi 
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pleasure what they once followed from necessity In the 
advanced state of society, therefore, they are all very poor 
people who follow as & trade what other people pursue as a 
pastime Fishermen have been so since the time of Theocntus ^ 
A poacher is everywhere a very poor man in Great Britain In 
countries where the ngour of the law suffers no poachers, the 
licensed hunter is not in a much better condition The natural 
taste for those employments makes more people follow them 
than can live comfortably by them, and the produce of their 
labour, m proportion to its quantity, comes always too cheap 
to market to afford anything but the most scanty subsistence 
to the labourers 

Disagreeableness and disgrace affect the profits of stock in 
the same manner as the wages of labour The keeper of an inn 
or tavern, who is never master of his own house, and who is 
exposed to the brutality of every drunkard, exercises neither 
a very agreeable nor a very creditable business But there is 
scarce any common trade in which a small stock yields so great 
a profit 

Secondly, the wages of labour vary with the easmess-and ^ 
cheapness, or the difficulty and expense of leammg the busm^ss ' 
’"When any expensive machme is erected, the extraordinary 
work to be performed by it before it is worn but, it must be 
expected, will replace the capital laid out upon it, wth,at least 
the ordmary profits A man educated at the expense, of much 
labour and time to any of those employments 'which require 
extraordmary dexterity and skill, may be compared to one of 
those expensive machmes The work jwhich he leain_s_^to 
perform, it must be expected, over" and above the usual -wages . 
of' common labour, ynll replace "foliim the whole expense of^^his 
education, with at least the ordinary" profits of an_ equally 
valuable capital It must do this, tooj^jn a,jr^anable— time, 
regard bemg had to the very uncertam duration of Human life, m ^ 
the same manner as to the more certam duration of the machine 

The difference between the wages^ of.skiUed labour and those 
of common labour is founded upon this pnnciple^ 

The policy of Europe considers the labour of all mechanics, 
artificers, and manufacturers, as skilled labour, and that of all 
country labourers as common labour It seems to suppose that 
of the former to be of a more mce and delicate nature than that 
of the latter It is so perhaps m some cases, but in the greater 
part is It quite otherwise, as I shall endeavour to show by and 

> See Idylhum xxi. 
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by. The law and customs of Europe, therefore, in order to 
quahfv any person for c\ercicinp the one species of labour, 
impose tbcjrcccssity of an apprenticeship, though tvith different 
degrees of ngour in different places They lca\ e the other free 
and open to c\ cry body, Dunng the continuance of the ap- 
prenticeship, the whole labour of the apprentice liclongs to his 
master In the meantime jic must, in mnnv eases, be mam- 
tamed by his parents or relations, and m almost all eases must 
be clothed by them %)mc money, too, is commonly gn en to 
the master for teaching" hinThis trade " Thev who cannot gne 
money gne time, or become bound for more than tlie usual 
number of years, a consideration which, though it is not always 
advantageous to the master, on account of the usual idleness 
of apprentices, is alv ays disadvantageous to the apprentice. 

In country' labour, bn the contrary', the labourer, while he is 
employed about the easier, learns tlic more difficult parts of 
hi 5 business, and his own labour maintains him through all the 
different stipes of his employment It is reasonable, Ihcrcfore, 
that m Europe the wages of mechanic^, artificers, and manu- 
facturers, should be somewhat higher than those of common 
labourers They arc so accordmgly, and their supenor gams 
make them in most places be considered as a supenor rank of 
people This supenonty', however, is generally very' small, the 
daily or weekly canungs of journeymen m tlie more common 
sorts of manufactures, such as those of plain Imcn and woollen 
cloth, compi/tcd at an average, are, m most places, very little 
more tharythe day wages of common labourers Their employ- 
ment, indeed, is more steady and uniform, and the supenonty 
of their earnings, taking the whole year together, may be 
somewhat greater It seems evidently, however, to be no 
greater than what is sufficient to compensate the supenor 
expense of their education 

Eduaition in the ingenious arts and m the Jiberal professions-.. 
IS more tedious_and expensive The pecuniary-recom pe n s e; 
therefore, qf painters *and' sculptors, of lawyers and physicians, 
ought to be much more liberal, and it is so accordmgly ” ' ' 

Th^ profits of stock seem to be very little affected by the] 
easmSs or difficalty ohleaming the ttade m-which it is cmplqy'ed 
Alllhe different ways m which stock is commohty employed m 
great towns seem, m reahty, to be almost equally easy and 
equally difficult to leam One branch either of foreign or 
domestic trade cannot well be a much more mtneate busmess 
than another ^ 
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Thirdly, the wages of labour m different occupations vary 
with the constancy or inconstancy of employment 
Employment is much more constant m some Trades than in 
others In the greater part of manufactares, a journeyman 
may be pretty sure of emplojnnent almost eveiy’’ day in the year 
that he is able to work ,A rnason or bncklayer, on the contrary, 
"can work neither m hard Irost nor in foul weather, and his 
employment at all other times depends upon the occasional calls 
of his customers He is liable, in consequence, to be frequently 
without any \Vhat he earns, therefore, while he is employed, 
must not only maintain him while he is idle, but make him some 
-compensation for those anxious and despondmg moments which 
the thought of^soprecanous a situation must sometimes" occasion. 
Where' the computed eammgs of the greater part of manu- 
facturers, accordingly, are nearly upon a level with the day 
wages of common labourers, those of masons and bncklayers 
are generally from one half more to double those wages Where 
common labourers earn four and five shillings a week, masons 
and bncklayers frequently earn seven and eight, where the 
former earn six, the latter often earn nine and ten, and where 
the former earn nme and ten, as m London, the latter commonly 
earn fifteen and eighteen Nq, species of skilled labour, how- 
ever, seems more easy to leain thap that of masons and brick- 
layers ^ Chairmen m London, dunng^ the summer season, are 
said sometimes to be employed as bncklayers The high wages 
of those workmen, therefore, are not so much the recompense of 
theii: "skfll, as the compensation for the mconstancy of their 
employments 

A house carpenter seems to exercise rather a nicer and more 
mgemous trade than a mason In most places, however, for 
it IS not universally so, his day-wages are somewhat lower 
His emplo3ment, though it depends much, does not depend so 
entirely upon the occasional calls of his customers, and it is 
not liable to be mterrupted by the weather 

When the trades which generally afford constant employment 
happen m a particular place not to do so, the wages of the work- 
men always rise a good deal above their ordmary proportion to 
those of common labour In London almost all journeymen 
artificers are hable to be called upon and dismissed by their 
masters from day to day, and from week to week, m the same 
manner as day-labourers in other places The lowest order of 
artificers, journeymen tailors, accordmgly, earn there half a 
croivn a-day, though eighteenpence may be reckoned the wages 
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of common labour In small towns and country villages, the 
wages of )oumeymen tailors frequently scarce equal those of 
common labour, but m London they are often many weeks with- 
out employment, particularly durmg" the summer 
When the mconstancy of employment is combmed ivith the 
hards}up;;;]ais^r%>bl^^ and'TiirtmeSs'oT the work^ it s^ome- 
tiihes raises the wages of the 'most common labour above those 
of the most skilful artificers A colher worlong by the piece is 
supposed, at" Newcastle, to earn commonly about double, and 
in many parts of Scotland about three times the wages of 
common labour His high wages arise altogether from the 
hardship, disagreeableness, and dirtmess of his work His 
employment may, upon most occasions, be as constant as he 
pleases The coal-heavers m London exercise a trade which m 
hardship, dirtmess, and disagreeableness, almost equals that of 
colhers, and from the unavoidable irre^arity m the arrivals 
of coal-ships, the employment of the greater part of them is 
necessarily very mconstant If colhers, therefore, commonly 
earn double and tnple the wages of common labour, it ought not 
to seem unreasonable tliat coal-heavers should sometimes earn 
four and five tunes those wages In the mquny made mto their 
condition a few years ago, it was found that at the rate at which 
they were then paid, they could earn from six to ten shiUmgs a 
day Six shillmgs are about four times the wages of common 
labour m London, and m every particular trade the lowest 
common earnings may always be considered as those of the far 
greater number How extravagant soever those eammgs may 
1 appear, if they were more than sufficient to compensate all the 
disagreeable circumstances of the busmess, there would soon 
be so great a number of competitors as, m a trade which has no 
exclusive privilege, would qmckly reduce them to a lower rate 
The constancy or mconstancy of employment cannot affectll 
the ordmary profits of stock m any particular trade Whether | 
the stock is or is not constantly employed depends, not uponj) 
the trade, but the trader ^ 

Fourthly, the wages of l abour vary accordmgly to the_ small \ 
ot,^at;^st which must be reposed imtheyvorlgnen \ 

Th^ wages of goldsmiths and j ewe llers are everywhem superior 
to those, of many .other worimen, .notrdnly' of equal, buVof 
much superior mgenuity , on account of the precious matenals 
with which they are mtrusted 

^ We trust ohr health to the physician, our fortune and some- | 
times our life and reputation to the lawyer and attorney Such 
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confidence could not safely be reposed in people of a very mean 
or low condition Their reward must be such^ therefore, as may 
give them that rank in the society which so important a trust 
requires The long time and the great expense which must be 
laid out m their education, when combmed with this circum- 
stance, necessarily enhance still further the price of their labour 

When a person employs only his own stock in trade, there is 
' no trust, and the credit which he may get from other people 
depends, not upon the nature of his trade, but upon their 
opmion of his fortune, probity, and prudence The different 
' rates of profit, therefore, in the different branches of trade, 
cannot arise from the different degrees of trust reposed m the 
traders 

Fifthly, The wages of labour m different employments vary 
according to the probability or improbability of success in them 

The probabihty that any particular person shall ever be quah- 
fied Jonthe employment to which he is educated is very different 
in different occupations In the greater part of mechamc trades, 
success is almost certam, but very unce^in in ^e liberal pro- 
fessions Put your son apprentice to a shoemaker, there is little 
douht of his learning to make a pair of shoes, but send him to 
study the law, it is at least twenty to one if ever he makes such 
proficiency as will enable him to hve by the busmess In a 
perfectly fair lottery, those who draw the prizes ought to gam 
all that IS lost by those who draw the blanks In a profession 
where twenty fail for one that succeeds, J;hat one ought to gain 
„all that"should*Tiave been gamed by, the* uhsucc^sful twenty 
The counsellor al law who, perhaps, at near forty years of age, 
begms to make somethmg by his profession, ought to receive the 
retribution, not only of his own so tedious and expensive educa- 
tion, but that of more than twenty others who are never hkely 
to make anythmg by it How extravagant soever the fees of 
counsellors at law may sometimes appear, their real retnbution 
IS never equal to this Compute m any particular place what is 
hkely to be annually gamed, and what is hkely to be armually 
spent, by all the different workmen m any common trade, such 
as that of shoemakers or weavers, and you -will find that the 
former sum will generally exceed the latter But make the 
same computation with regard to all the counsellors and students 
of law, in all the different mns of court, and you will find that 
their annual gams bear but a very small proportion to their 
annual expense, even though you rate the former as high, and 
I the latter as low, as can well be done The lottery of the law. 
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th erefore, as very far from, being a perfecdy faj lottey , an( 
fSatj as well as many otter liberal and honourable professions 
axe, m point of pecuniary gam, evidently under-recompensed 
Those professions keep their level, however, with othe 
occupations, and, notwithstanding these discouragements, all 
the most generous and hheral spirits are eager to crowd into 
them Two difierent c^ses contribute to recommend Aem 
First, the de sure'of disjeputa^p h which attends upon supenor 
excellence m any of them, ~an37secondly, the natural confidence 
which every man has more or less, not only m his ownl^ilities, 
but m his own good fortune 

^To ekceThTany profession, m which but few amve at medio- 
crity, IS the most decisive mark of what is called gemus or 
supenor talents The pubhc admiration which attends upori* 
such distinguished abities makes always a part of them 
reward, a greater or smaller m proportion as it is higher or 
lower m degree It makes a considerable part of that reward 
m the profession of physic, a stiU greater perhaps m that oj 
law, m poetry and philosophy it makes almost the whole 
There are-some very agreeable and.beautiful talents ^qf which 
the possession" winmands a certain sort of admiration, but of 
which the exercise for the sake of gam is considered, whether 
from reason or prejudice, as a sort of pubhc prostitution Jhe 
pecuraary_ recomper^e, therefore, of , those who exercise them m 
this manner nuist be sufficient, not only to-pay Tor-the time, 
labour, and expense of acquinng^^the, talents, but for the dis- 
credit which attends the ,employment_qf ihenT as the means of 
subsistence’^” The exorbitant rewards of players, opera-singers, 
opera-dancers, etc , are founded upon those two pnnciples , the 
ranty and beauty of the talents, and the discredit of employing 
them m this manner It seems absurd at first sight that we 
should despise them persons and yet reward their talents with 
the most profuse hberahty While we do the one, however, we 
must of necessity do the other Should the pubhc opimon or 
prejudice ever alter wth regard to such occupations, then 
pecuniary recompense would quickly dimmish More people 
would apply to them, and the competition would quickly reduce 
the pnce of them labour Such talents, though far from bemg 
common, are by no means so rare as is imagmed Many people 
possess them m great perfection, who disdam to make this use 
of them, and many more are capable of acquirmg them, if any- 
thing could be made honourably by them - ^ 

The oyenieenmg conceit which the greater part of men have 
1 
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of their own abilities is an ancient evil remarked by the philo- 
sophers and moralists of all ages Their absurd presumption 
m their own good fortune has been less taken notice of It 
IS, however, if possible, still more umversal There is no man 
hvmg who, when m tolerable health and spints, has not some 
share of it The chance of gain is by every man more or less 
over-valued, and the chance of loss is by most men under-valued, 
and by scarce any man, who is m tolerable health and spunts, 
valued more than it is worth 

That the chance of gam is naturally over-valued, we may 
learn from the umversal success of lottenes The world neither 
ever saw, nor ever will see, a perfectly fair lottery, or one in 
which the whole gam compensated the whole loss, because the 
undertaker could make nothing by it In the state lottenes 
the tickets are really not worth the pnce which is paid by the 
ongmal subscnbers, and yet commonly sell m the market for 
twenty, thirty, and sometimes forty per cent advance The 
vam hope of gammg some of the great prizes is the sole cause 
of this demand The soberest people scarce look upon it as a 
folly to pay a small sum for the chance of gaimng ten or twenty 
thousand pounds , though they know that even that small sum 
IS perhaps twenty or thirty per cent, more than the chance is 
worth In a lottery m which no prize exceeded twenty pounds, 
though m other respects it approached much nearer to a per- 
fectly fair one than the common state lottenes, there would not 
be the same demand for tickets In order to have a better 
chance for some of the great prizes, some people purchase 
several tickets, and others, small share m a still greater number 
There is not, however, a more certam proposition m mathe- 
matics than that the more tickets you adventure upon, the 
more likely you are to be a loser Adventure upon all the tickets 
m the lottery, and you lose for certam, and the greater the 
number of your tickets the nearer you approach to this certamty 
That the chance of loss is frequently under-valued, and scarce 
ever valued more than it is worth, we may learn from a very 
moderate proSt of insurers In order to make insurance, either 
from fire or sea-nsk, a trade at all, the common, preimum 
must be sufficient to compensate the common losses, to pay "the 
expense of management, and to afford such a profit as might 
have been dra^vn from an equal capital employed m any common 
trade The person who pays no more than this evidently pays 
no more than the real v^ue of the risk, or the lowest pnce at 
w Inch he can reasonably expect to msure it But though many 
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people have made a httle money by insurance, veiy' few have 
made a great fortune; and from this consideration alone, it 
seems evident enough that the ordmary balance of profit and 
loss IS not more advantageous m this than m other common 
trades by which so many people make fortunes Moderate,' 
however, as the premium of insurance commonly is, many 
people despise the nsk too much to care to pay it Talong the 
whole kmgdom at an average, nineteen houses in twenty, or 
rather perhaps nmety-mne m a hundred, are not msurcd from 
fire Sea nsk is more alarming to the greater part of people, 
and the proportion of ships msured to those not insured is much 
greater Many fail, however, at all seasons, and even m time 
of war, without any insurance This may sometimes perhaps 
be done wnthout any imprudence 'V\Tien a great company, or 
even a great merchant, has twenty or thirty ships at sea, they 
may, as it were, insure one another The premium saved upon 
them all may more than compensate such losses as they are 
likely to meet with m the common course of chances The 
neglect of insurance upon shippmg, however, m the same manner 
as upon houses, is, m most cases, the effect of no such nice 
calculation, but of mere thoughtless rashness and presumptuous 
contempt of the nsk 

The contempt of nsk and the presumptuous hope of success 
are m no penod of life more active than at the age at which 
young people choose then professions How httle the fear of 
misfortune is then capable of balancing the hope of good luck 
appears still more evidently m the readmess of the common 
people to enlist as soldiers, or to go to sea, than in the eager- 
ness of those of better fashion to enter mto what are called the 
liberal professions ^ 

"What a com m on soldier may lose is obvious enough "Without 
regarding the danger, however, young volunteers never enhst so 
readily as at the begmnmg of a new war, and though they have 
scarce any chance of preferment, they figure to themselves, m 
their youthful fancies, a thousand occasions of acquiring honour 
and distmction which never occur These romantic hopes make 
the whole pnee of their blood Their pay is less than that of 
common labourers, and m actual service their fatigues are 
much greater 

The lottery of the sea is not altogether so disadvantageous as 
that of the army The son of a creditable labourer or artificer 
may frequently go to sea with his father’s consent, but if he 
enlists as a soldier, it is always without it Other people see 
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some chance of his making something by the one trade* nobody 
but himself sees any of his making anything by the other The 
great admiral is less the object of public admiration than the 
great general, and the highest success in the sea service promises 
a less bnUiant fortune and reputation than equal success m the 
land The same difference runs through all the mfenor degrees 
of preferment in both By the rules of precedency a captain 
in the navy ranks with a colonel in the army, but he does not 
rank with him in tne common estimation As the great prizes 
m the lottery are less, the smaher ones must be more numerous 
Gimmon sailors, therefore, more frequently get some fortune 
and preferment than common soldiers, and the hope of those 
prizes IS what principally recommends the trade Though their 
skill and dexterity are much supenor to that of almost any 
artificers, and though their whole life is one continual scene of 
hardship and danger, yet for all this dextenty and skiU, for all 
those hardships and dangers, while they remain in the condition 
of common sadors, they receive scarce any other recompense but 
the pleasure of exercising the one and of surmounting the other 
Their wages are not greater than those of common labourers at 
the port v/hich regulates the rate of seamen’s wages As they 
are continually going from port to port, the monthly pay of 
those who sail from all the different ports of Great Britain is 
more nearly upon a level than that of any other workmen in 
those different places, and the rate of the port to and from 
which the greatest number sail, that is the port of London, 
regulates that of all the rest At London the wages of the 
greater part of the different classes of workmen are about double 
those of the same classes at Edmburgh. But the sadors who 
sad from the port of !^ndon seldom earn above three or four 
shiUmgs a month more than those who sad from the port of 
Leith, and the difference is frequently not so great la time 
of peace, and in the merchant service, the London pnee is 
from a gumea to about seven-and-twenty shillings the calendar 
month A common labourer m London, at the rate of nine or 
ten shdlmgs a week, may earn m the calendar month from forly 
to five-and-forty sholfings The sador, mdeed, over and above 
his pay, IS supphed with provisions Their value, hov/ever, 
may not perhaps always exceed the difference betw een his pay 
and that of the common labourer, and though it sometimes 
should, the excess wdl not be clear gam to the sador because 
he cannot share it with his wife and family, whom he must 
maintam out of his wages at home 
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The dangers and hairbreadth escapes of a life of adventuresj 
instead of disheartening young people, seem frequently to re- 
commend a trade to them A tender mother, among tlie 
infenor ranks of people, is often afraid to send her son to school 
at a seaport town, lest tlie sight of the ships and the conversa- 
tion and adventures of the sailors should entice him to go to 
sea The distant prospect of hazards, from which we can hope 
to extneate ourselves by courage and address, is not disagree- 
able to us, and does not raise the wages of labour m any em- 
ployment It is otherwise with those in which courage and 
address can be of no avail In trades which arc knorni to be 
very unwholesome, the wages of labour are always remarkably 
high Unwholesomeness is a species of disagrceablcness, and 
its effects upon the wages of labour are to be ranked under 
t^t general head 

the different employments of stock, the ordmary rate 
'Qf::pTOfit_yanes"more or less with the certamty or uncertamty 
the returns ^^These we in general Jess uncertain in the inland 
than m the foreign trade, and in some branches of foreign trade 
than in others, m the trade to North America, for example, 
than in that to Jamaica The_prdmary rate of profit always 
rises more or less^wjthjhe risk It does not, however, seem to 
nse uf Iproportaon to it, or so*^ to' wmp^nsate it completely. 
Bankruptcies are most frequent m the most hazardous trades 
The most hazardous of all trades, that of a smuggler, though 
when the adventure succeeds it is like%vise the most profitable, 
IS the infalhble road to bankruptcy The presumptuous hope 
of success seems to act here as upon all other occasions, and to 
entice so many adventurers into those hazardous trades, that 
their competition reduces their profit below what is sufficient 
to compensate the nsk To compensate it completely, the 
common returns ought, over and above the ordinary profits of 
stock, not only to make up for all occasional losses, but to 
afford a surplus profit to the adventurers of the same nature 
with the profit of insurers But if the common returns were 
sufficient for all this, bankruptcies would not be more frequent 
m these than in other trades 

Of the five cucumstances, therefore, which vary the wages oi 
labour, t wo only affect the profits of s tock, the agreeableness 
or_disagreeaBIeness'ortEebusmess7and'tHel^ or secun^^itk 
which It IS attended “''In point of agreeableness or dSagreeSbR- 
ness, there is little or no difference in the far greater part of thi 
different employments of stock, but a great deal in those o 
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\ labour, and the ordinary profit of stock, though it rises with 
\ the iTsk, does not always seem to nse m proportion to it It 
should follow from all this, that, m the same society or neigh- 
bourhood, the average and ordmary rates of profit m the different 
employments of stock should be more nearly upon a level than 
the pecuniary wages of the different sorts of labour They 
are so accordingly The difference between the earnings of a 
common labourer and those of a well employed lawyer or 
physician, is evidently much greater than that between the 

I ordinary profits in any two different branches of trade The 
apparent difference, besides, m the profits of different trades, is 
generally a deception ansmg from our not always distmguishing 
what ought to be considered as wages, from what ought to be 
considered as profit 

Apothecanes’ profit is become a bye-word, denoting some- 
thing uncommonly extravagant This great apparent profit, 
hov/ever, is frequently no more than the reasonable wages of 
labour The skiU of an apothecary is a much nicer and more 
delicate matter than that of any artificer whatever, and the 
trust which is reposed m him is of much greater importance 
He IS the physician of the poor m all cases, and of the nch 
when the distress or danger is not very great His reward, 
therefore, ought to be suitable to his skill and his trust, and it 
anses generally from the pnce at which he sells his drugs But 
the whole drugs which the best employed apothecary, m a large 
market town, will sell in a year, may not perhaps cost him above 
thirty or forty pounds Though he should sell them, therefore, 
for three or four hundred, or at a thousand per cent profit, this 
may frequently be no more than the reasonable wages of his 
labour charged, in the only way in which he can charge them, 
upon the pnce of his drugs TT ie pq-eater part of the apparen t 
\ profit IS real wag es disguised m tHegaiB ^ p rofit ' 

V in a small seaport toivn, a little grocer will make forty or 
fifty per cent upon a stock of a single hundred pounds, while 
j a considerable wholesale merchant m the same place will scarce 
/ make eight or ten per cent upon a stock of ten thousand The 
j trade of the grocer may be necessary for the conveniency of the 
I inhabitants, and the narrowness of the market may not admit 
I the employment of a larger capital m the busmess The man, 

, ho-wever, must not only live by his trade, but live by it suitably 
to the qualifications which it requires Besides possessing a 
little capital, he must be able to read, wnte, and account, and 
-mustrbe a tolerable judge too of, perhaps, fifty or sixty different 
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sorts of goods, their pnces, qurdities, and the markets where 
they are to he had cheapest. He must have all the knowledge, 
m short, that is necessary for a great merchant, which nothing 
hinders him from becommg but die w'ant of a sufficient capital 
Thirty or forty pounds a year cannot be considered as too 
gteat a recompense for the labour of a person so accomplished 
Deduct this from the seemmgly great profits of his capital, 
and httle more will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary profits 
of stock The greatertpar tof the apparent profit is, m.this case^^ 
too real wagK ** 

'“The'diS^encelbetween t^e appar^t profit of the retaihand - 
that oTthe wholesale trade, is^muctTless in the capital than m 
small Jlowtis and <^ntiy villages _ Where ten thousand pounds 
can be emi^oyed m the ^ocery trade, the wages of the grocer’s 
labour make but a very tnfhng addition to the real profits of 
so great a stock The apparent profits of the wealthy retailer, 
therefore, are there more nearly upon a level with those of the 
wholesale merchant. It is upon this account that goods sold 
by retail are generally as cheap and frequently much cheaper 
in the capital than in small towns and country viUc^es Grocery 
goods, for example, are generally much cheaper, bread and 
butcher’s meat frequently as cheap It costs no more to bnng 
grocery goods to the great town than to the country village, 
but it costs a great deal more to bnng com and cattie, as tiie 
greater part of them must be brought from a much greater 
distance The prune cost of grocery goods, therefore, bemg 
the same m both places, they are cheapest where the least profit 
IS charged upon ffiem The prune cost of bread and butcher’s 
meat is greater m the great town than m the country village, 
and though the profit is less, therefore, they are not always 
cheaper there, but often equally cheap In such articles as 
bread and butcher’s meat, the same cause, which dumnishes 
apparent profit, mcreases prune cost The extent of the 
market, by giving employment to greater stocks, diminishes 
apparent profit, but by requiring supphes from a greater 
distance, it mcreases prune cost. This dumnution of the one 
and increase of the other seem, in most cases, nearly to counter- 
balance one another, which is probably the reason that, though 
the prices of com and cattle are commonly very different in 
different parts of the kingdom, those of bread and butcher’s 
meat are generally very nearly the same through the greater 
part of it 

' Ihough th e profits of stock both m the wholesale and retail 
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,trade are generally less m the capital than m small towns^d 
countay villages, yet great fortunes are frequently acquired 
from small beginnings m the former, and scarce ever m the 
latter In small towns and country villages, on account of^the^ 
narrowmessJdfUie market, trade cannot always be extended as 
sto(k extends In such places, therefore, though the rate of a 
particular person’s profits may be very high, the sum or arnount 
of them can never be very great, nor consequently that of his 
aimual accumulation In great towns, on the contrary, trade 
can be extended as stock increases, and the credit of a fru^ 
and thnvmg man mcreases much faster than his stock His 
trade is extended m proportion to the amount of both, and the 
sum or amount of his profits is in proportion to the extent of 
his trade, and his annual accumulation m proportion to the 
amount of his profits It seldom happens, how ever, that great 
fortunes are made even in great towns by any one regular, 
established, and well-known branch of business, but m con- 
sequence of a long life of industry, frugality, and attention. 
Sudden fortunes, mdeed, are sometimes made m such places 
by what is called the trade of speculation., .Jke speculative 
merchant exercises no one regular, established, or w'ell-known 
branch of business He is a com merchant tins year, and a 
v/ine merchant the next, and a sugar, tobacco, or tea merchant 
the year after He enters mto every trade when he foresees.that 
it IS likely to be more than commonly profitable, and he quits 
it when he foresees that its profits are likely to return to the 
level of other trades His profits and losses, therefore, can bear 
no regular proportion to those of any one established and well- 
known branch of busmess A bold adventurer may sometimes 
acquire a considerable fortune by two or three successful specula- 
tions, but IS just as likely to lose one by two or three un- 
successful ones This trade can be earned on nowhere but m 
great towns It is only m places of the most extensive com- 
merce and correspondence that the mtelhgence requisite for it 
can be had 

The five circumstances above mentioned, though they occasion 
considerable mequahties m the wages of labour and profits of 
stock, occasion none m the whole of the advantages and dis- 
i advantages, real or imagmary, of the different employments of 
either The nature of those circumstances is such that they 
make up for a small pecuniary gam m some, and counterbalance 
a great one m others 

^ In order, ^however, that thi s equahty nm y take place m the 
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whole of their advant^^ or disadvant^esj three things are ? 
requisite even^^where thke is 'the most perfect freedom First, J 
the employments must be well know n and long established m S 
the~neighbourhood, secondly, theyjgousJLbf . in their , ord i n ary, J 
or’^ whSt'D in ^bp. called then natural stat e, and, thirdly, t^y 
must be the sole or prmci pal employments of those who occupy 
tliem 

First, this equahty can take place only m those employments 
which are well known, and have been long established m the 
neighbourhood 

■^ere all other circumstances are equaJ^ages are generally 
VngV>pT in new than_imild_trades "V^en a^O^Bctor^ttempts 
to“igfa5IiSr^new. manufacture, h^^must at fimt entice his 
worl^eh'from other employments by higher wages t h a n they 
can either earn m theu own trades, or than the nature of his 
work would otherwise requue, and a considerable time must 
pass away before he can venture to reduce them to the common 
level Manufactures, for^which Jlie*.demand^anses altogether ^ 
from fashion nnd fancy, are contmually changmg, and seldom 
last long enough to .be considered as old ^tahBshedf -manu- 
" •“iactures - Those, on the contrary, for which-the demand-anses. 
chiefly from use or necessity, are l^s Imble to ,ch^ge, and the 
same form or faHnc may contmue ih demand for whole centunes 
together The wages of labour, therefore, are likely to be,higher 
m manufactures,>of the former than m those of the latter lund 
Birmingham deals chiefly m inanufactures of the former kmd, 
Sheffield m those of the latter, and the wages of labour m those 
twoMifierent places are gaid to be suitable to this difference m 
the nature of theu manufactures 
The establishment of any new manufacture, of any new 
branch of commerce, or of any new practice m agnculPire, is 
always a speculation, from which the projector promises himself 
extraordinary profits These profits sometimes are very great, 
and sometimes, more frequently, perhaps, they are quite other- 
wise, but m general they bear no regular proportion to those 
of other old trades m the neighbourhood If the project 
succeeds, they are commonly at first very high When the trade 
or practice becomes thoroughly estabhshed and well known, 
the competition reduces them to the level of other trades 
vT Secondly, this equality m the whole of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different employments of labour and stock 
can take place only m the ordmary, or what may be called the 
natural state of those employments 
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The demand for almost every different species of labour is 
sometimes greater and sometimes less than usual In the one 
' case the advantages of the employment nse above, in the other 
they fall below the common level. The demand for country 
labour is greater at hay-time and harvest than dunng the greater 
part of the year, and wages nse with the demand In time of 
war, when forty or fifty thousand sailors are forced from the 
merchant service into that of the king, the demand for sailors to 
merchant ships necessarily rises with their scarcity, and their 
wages upon such occasions commonly rise from a gumea and 
aeven-and-twenty shillmgs, to forty shillings and three pounds 
a month In a decaying manufacture, on the contrary, many 
workmen, rather than quit their old trade, are contented with 
smaller wages than would otherwise be suitable to the nature 
of their employment 

The profits of stock vary with the price of the commodities 
in which it IS employed As the pnce of any commodity i^es 
above the ordinary or average rate, the profits of at least some 
part of the stock that is employed in bnngmg it to marke^ nse 
above their proper level, and as it falls they sink below it All 
commodities are more ot less liable to vanations of pnce, but 
some are much more so than others In all commodities which 
are produced by human mdustiy, the quantity of mdustiy' 
annually employed is necessarily regulated by the annual 
demand, m such a manner that the average annual produce 
may, as nearly as possible, be equal to the average annual 
consumption In some employments, it has already been 
observed, the same quantity of mdustiy will always produce 
the same, or very nearly the same quantity of commodities. 
In the Imen or woollen manufactures, for example, the same 
number of hands will annually work up very nearly the same 
quantity of Imen and woollen cloth The vanations in the 
market pnce of such commodities, therefore, can arise only from 
some accidental vanation m the demand A pubhc mourning 
raises the price of black cloth But as the demand for most 
sorts of plain Imen and woollen cloth is pretty uniform, so is 
likewise the pnce But there are other employments m which 
the same quantity of industry -will not always produce the same 
quantity of commodities The same quantity of mdustry, for 
example, will, m different years, produce very different quantities 
of com, wine, hops, sugar, tobacco, etc The pnce of such 
commodities, therefore, vanes not only with the vanations of 
demand, but with the much greater and more frequent vanations 
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of quantity, and is consequently extremely fluctuating But 
the profit of some of the dealers must necessarily fluctuate with 
the price of the commodities The operations of the spcculativ e 
merchant are principally employed about such commodities 
He endeavours to buy them up when he foresees that their 
pnee IS likely to rise, and to sell them \\hen it is likely to fall 
Thirdly, this equality m the whole of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different employments of labour and stock 
can take place only in such as are the sole orjinnapal employ- 
ments of those who occupy them 
'When a person derives his subsistence from one employment,^ 
which .does„ not occupy the greater par^f Jiis tmm, tlie 
mtervals of hi^lcisurfiTie~is~often''v.inmg to w'o^ as another 
for less'wagpj; th^ ni ^pidd o th eni^ e suit the^^ture of the 
employment ^ 

There still subsists m many parts of Scotland a set of people 
called Cotters or Cottagers, though they were more frequent 
some years ago than they arc now They are a sort of out- 
servants of the landlords and farmers The usual reward v/hich 
they receive from their masters is a house, a small garden for 
pot-herbs, as much grass as will feed a cow, and, perhaps, an 
acre or two of bad arable land 'When tbeir master has occasion 
for their labour, he gives them, besides, tw’o pecks of oatmeal a 
week, v;orth about sixteenpence sterlmg During a great part 
of the year he has little or no occasion for their labour, and the 
cultivation of their own httle possession isnotsufficientto occupy 
the time which is left at then own disposal "When such occupiers 
were more numerous than they are at present, they are said to 
have been willmg to give then spare time for a very small re- 
compense to anybody, and to have wrought for less wages than 
other labourers In ancient times they seem to have been 
common all over Europe In countries ill cultivated and worse 
inhabited, tbe greater part of landlords and farmers could not 
otherwise provide themselves with the extraordmary number 
of hands which country labour requires at certain seasons 
The daily or weekly recompense which such labourers occa- 
sionally received from then masters was evidently not the 
whole pnee of then labour Then small tenement made a 
considerable part of it This daily or weekly recompense, 
however, seems to have been considered as the whole of it, by 
many ivnters who have collected the prices of labour and 
provisions m ancient tunes, and who have taken pleasure m 
representing both as wonderfully low 
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The produce of such labour comes frequently cheaper to 
market than would otherwise be suitable to its nature Stock- 
ings m many parts of Scotland are knit much cheaper than they 
can anywhere be wrought upon the loom They are the work 
of servants and labourers, who derive the pnncipal part of their 
subsistence from some other employment More than a thousand 
pair of Shetland stockings are annually imported into Leith, 
of which the price is from fivepence to sevenpencc a pair At 
Lerwick, the small capital of the Shetland Islands, tenpence a 
day, I have been assured, is a common pnce of common labour 
In the same islands they knit worsted stockings to the value of 
a guinea a pair and upwards 

The spinning of linen yam is carried on in Scotland nearly 
in the same way as the kmtting of stockings by servants, who 
are chiefly hired for other purposes They earn but a very 
scanty subsistence, Vi^ho endeavour to get their whole livelihood 
by either of those trades In most parts of Scotland she is a 
good spinner who can earn twentypence a week 

In opulent countnes the market is generally so extensive 
that any one trade is sufficient to employ the whole labour and 
stock of those who occupy it Instances of people’s living by 
one employment, and at the same time deriving some little 
advant^e from another, occur chiefly in poor countnes The 
following mstance, however, of something of the same kind is 
to be found m the capital of a very nch one. There is no city 
m Europe, I believe, in which house-rent is dearer than in 
London, and yet I know no capital m which a furnished apart- 
ment can be hired so cheap lodging is not only much cheaper 
in London than in Pans , it is much cheaper than in Edinburgh 
of the same degree of goodness, and what may seem extra- 
ordinary, the dearness of house-rent is the cause of the cheapness 
of lodging The dearness of house-rent in London arises, not 
only from those causes which render it dear m aU great capitals, 
the dearness of labour, the dearness of all the matenals of 
building, which must generally be brought from a great distance, 
and above all the dearness of ground-rent, every landlord acting 
the part of a monopolist, and frequently exacting a higher rent 
for a single acre of bad land m a town than can be had for a 
hundred of the best m the country, but it arises in part from 
the peculiar manners and customs of the people, which obhge 
every master of a family to hire a whole house from top to 
bottom A dwellmg-house m England means eveiythmg that 
is contained under the same roof In France, Scotland, and 
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many other parts of Europe^ it frequently means no more than 
a single story A tradesman m London is obliged to hire a whole 
house m that part of the town where his customers hve His 
shop IS upon the ground-floor, and he and his family sleep in 
the garret, and he endeavours to pay a part of his house- 
rent by letting the two middle stones to lodgers He expects 
to mamtam his family by his trade, and not by his lodgers 
Whereas, at Pans and Edmburgh, the people who let lodgings 
have commonly no other means of subsistence, and the price 
of the lodgmg must pay, not only the rent of the house, but the 
whole expense of the family 
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Inequaltltes occasioned by ihe Policy of Europe 


Such are the mequalities m the whole of the advantages andl 
disadvantages of the different emplo3rments of labour and stock, | 
which the defect of any of the three reqmsites above mentioned 
must occasion, even where there is the most perfect liberty 
But the pohcy of Europe, by nqt_leaVing_,thmgs_at jierfect 
hberty, occasions othe r mequafiiBesjD f much greater importance 
“If^es this chiefly m the three following ways First, by 
resteaining^the-competitiom irusome^ employments _to _a_smaller 
number than would .oth erwise be_dispose(Lto enter jnto_diem, 
sfecondiy, by mcre^ mgat,m_others^bevQnd what it naturally 
would be, and, thirdlyTBy'^sEiwting theiree circulation»of 
l abour and ^ock, both jrom- employment to emplojrment^and 
from"pac eJ:oj}lace<^ 

FirlfT^s pohcy of Europe occasions a very important in- 
equality m the whole of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the different employments of labour and stock, by restraming 
the competition m some employments to a sm^er number 
than might otherwise be disposed to enter mto them 

The ejcclusixe^pn-vdeges of colorations ^atej;he_ps;acipal 
ineansjtmakes use of fOTAhis purpose' ^ 

The exclusive privilege of an mcorporated trade necessarily 
restoms the compet ition, m the town where it is established 
tdTHosewKoHrehee of the trade To have served an apprent 
ticeship^inthejovm,^ under a master properly qualified is" 
commonly ae necessaiy-requisite-ior^obtainmg tins freedom. 
The bye;kws o| the^rporation regulate.sometimes the number 
oLapprentices wkch any master.is^allowed to have; and almost 
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too, a very small fine is sufficient to purchase the freedom of any 
corporation The weavers of Imen and hempen cloth, the prm- 
cipal manufactures of the country, as well as all other artificers 
subservient to them, wheel-makers, reel-makers, etc , may exer- 
cise their trades m any town corporate without paying any fine 
In all towns corporate all persons are free to sell butcher’s meat 
upon any lawful day of the week Three years is m Scotland a 
common term of apprenticeship, even m some very nice trades, 
and m general I Imow of no country in Europe m which cor- 
poration laws are so little oppressive 
The property which every man has in his own labour, as it is 
the original foundation of all other property, so it is the most 
sacred and inviolable The patnmony of a poor man hes m^e 
strength and dexterity of Hiri^ndsT^ajfd'to'hifideFinmTrom 
empb5drig”this"sTrengA" and' dexterity In what manner he thinks 
pro per w ithout~in]ury~'td~his' neighbour_;s .arplamlviolatiom of 
this mos t sacred property Tt is a rhanifest encroachment upon 
the ]ust liberty botn'oT the workman and of those who might 
be disposed to employ him As it hinders the one from worlung 
at what he thinks proper, so it hinders the others from employ- 
ing whom they think proper To judge whether he is fit to be 
employed may surely be trusted to the discretion of the 
employers whose interest it so much concerns The affected 
anxiety of the law-giver lest they should employ an improper 
person is evidently as impertinent as it is oppressive 
The uwtitution of long apprenticeships can give no security 
that insufficient workmanship shall not frequently be exposed 
to public sale When this is done it is generally the effect of 
fraud, and not of inability, and the longest apprenticeship can 
give no secunty agamst fraud Quite different regulations arc 
necessary to prevent this abuse The sterling mark upon plate, 
and the stamps upon Imen and woollen cloth, give the purchaser 
much greater secunty than any statute of apprenticeship He 
generally looks at these, but never thinks it worth while to 
inquire whether the worlonan had served a seven years’ appren- 
ticeship 

The institution of long apprenticeships has no tendency to ' 
form young people to mdustry ^^ A journeyman who works by 
the-pieceis likely to'he'industnous, because he denves a benefit 
from every exertion of his industry An apprentice is likely to 
~bejdle, and almost always is so, because he has no immediate 
mteriSt to be otherwise In the mfenor emplojunents the 
sipteets of labour consist altogether in the recompense of labour 
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They ^Yho are soonest m a condition to enjoy the sweets of it 
are likely soonest to conceive a relish for it, and to acquire the 
early habit of industry A yoimg man naturally conceives an 
aversion to labour when for tilong time he receives no benefit 
froiir it.^ The boys who are put out apprentices from public 
chanties ore generally bound for more than the usual number 
of years, and they generally turn out very' idle and worthless* 
Apprenticeships were altogether unknown to the anaents 
The reciprocal duties of master and apprentice make a con- 
siderable article m every modem code The Roman law' is 
perfectly silent with regard to them I know no Greek or Latin 
word (I might vcntnre, I behevc, to assert that there is none) 
which expresses the idea we now annex to the word Apprentice, 
a servant bound to work at a particular trade for the benefit of 
a master, during a term of years, upon condition that the master 
shall teach him that trade 

Long^apprcnticeships areuiitogether unnecessary. Tlie arts, 
which are much supenor to common trades, such as those of 
making clocks and watches, contain no such mystery as to 
requure a long course of instruction The. first aiivention_o{ 
such beautifuLmaxhmes, indeed, and even that of some of the 
instruments employed m making them, must, no doubt, have 
been the work of deep thou ght and long time,.and may justly 
be (xmiiSetecl as ainbng the happiKt efforts of human ingenuity 
But when_bothJh.ave_been fairly^mvented -and are_weU. under- 
stood, _to_w^jun_te^anyjri}ungmiarq-ui-the completest maimer, 
how to apply the instrunients-juidJaowJto.(X)nstructthe machines, _ 
can 5Dt~v7diT^quife~more than th e.lesspns of a. few weeks^-per- 
hapsThose of a few days might be sufiBcient In the common 
mechaiuc trades, those of a few days might certainly be sufficient 
The dextenty of hand, mdeed, even m common trades, cannot 
be acquired without much practice and expenence v But a 
youryg man would practice with much m ore^ihgen'CE^^^d 
attehtion, ifTrdnTtHe'begmmngTielwrou^t as a joumeynian, 
bemg^^icT'in., proportion tq_&e_little worlc.^whiclChe.J;ould" 
execute, ^d paying lirhlS turn for the m^enah.wiuchhelnught^ 
sometimersppil^through'ar^vardness and^mexpenence His 
education would generally m this way be more effectual, and 
always less tedious and expensive The master, mdeed, would 

be^ioser.. He woffid lose all the wages 6f thela^prehtice which 

he-now saves, fchseven years together the.end’,, perhaps 

^e apprentme^himself would be a loser ‘ In a trade so easily 
learnt he wqul^We more competitors^ Mfd his wages when he 
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came to be a complete workman, would be much less than at 
present The same mcrease of competition would reduce the 
profits"bf the masters as well as the wages of the workmen 
The trades, the crafts, the mystenes, would all be losers 
the publi c would be a gaing j;, the work of all artificers coming 
nrthiTwuy much cES^efto^market ^ 

It IS to prevent this reduction of pnce, and consequently of 
wages and profit, by restraining that free competition v/hich 
would most certamly occasion it, that all corporations, and the 
greater part of corporation laws, have been established In 
order to erect a corporation, no other authonty in ancient times 
was requisite in many parts of Europe, but that of the town 
corporate m which it was established In England, indeed, 
a charter from the king was likewise necessary But this 
prerogative of the crown seems to have been reserved rather for 
extorting money from the subject than for the defence of the 
common liberty against such oppressive monopolies Upon 
paymg a fine to the king, the charter seems generally to have 
been readily granted , and v/hen any particular class of artificers 
or traders thought proper to act as a corporation without a 
charter, such adulterme guilds, as they were called, were not 
always disfranchised upon that account, but obliged to fine 
annually to the king for permission to exercise their usurped 
pnvileges ^ The immediate inspection of all corporations, and 
of the bye-laws which they might think proper to enact for their 
own government, belonged to the town corporate m which they 
were established, and whatever disciphne was exercised over 
them proceeded commonly, not from the king, but from the 
greater mcorporation of which those subordmate ones were only 
parts or members. 

^ The government of tovms corporate was altogether in the 
' hands of traders and artificers, and it was the manifest interest 
of every particular class of them to prevent the market from 
being over-stocked, as they commonly express it, with their 
own particular speaes of mdustiy, which is m reality to keep 
It always under-stocked Each class w^as eager to establish 
regulations proper for this purpose, and, provided it was allowed 
to do so, was willing to consent that every other class should do 
the same In consequence of such regulations, indeed, each 
class was obhged to buy the goods they had occasion for from 
e^ efy'dfKer wnthin the town, someydiat dearer than they other- 
v/ise might have done But ih recdmpens^ they'were enabled ^ 
^ See Madox Tirtna Burgt, p 26, etc. ' 
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to sell their omi 3 ust as much deare^ .so that so far it was as 
broad AS lot%7a§ th'ey'-say, andlh die deahngs of the ditierent 
classes ■within "the to'wn with'hn.e^aim^erj^noiie of them ■were 
'’Idsefs*’^” the^”tegulationi^ ~But m their jdealmgs the 
country they were all great gamers , ^cf in these latter dealings 
consists the‘‘whole~ trade which supports and enriches every 
tovm 

EveryjMwn-draws-its-whole subsis tence, and all th e, materials 
of i fe mdustij \ from ■the coun^ It ^ys Jorj^^e chiefly m 
two^ 5 rs fim7by‘se'ndm^ack to the county a part of those 
matenalTwought up'and manufactured^ jh which case then 
pnce-is-adgmented-by. the -wages of the jworkinen, and the 
pmfits_ot.:dieir masters or immediate employers, secondly, by 
sending to rtarparTBothrof^e rude and manufactured produce, 
eitherof ntlierc oimtner,Wgf distant paftTof tbe same country, 
importedjintot£ejto^v^,' in' which case,l;oo, tK ongmal price of 
thCse'^ods IS augmented by the wages of the earners or sailors, 
and by the profits of the merchants who employ them In 
what is gamed upon the first of those two branches of commerce 
consists the advantage which the to^wn makes by its manu- 
factures, m what IS gamed upon the second, the advantage of 
its mland and foreign trade The wages of the workmen, and 
the profits of their different employers, make up the whole of 
what IS gamed upon both Whatever, regulations, jtheref ore, 
tend to mcrease those wages" and profits^beyond what ■they 
otherwise would be, tend to enablethe town to'pufchase^'with a 
smaller quantityjbf its labour, the.produce of a greater quan^tity-^ 
of the labour of the country ” They give the traders and artificers 
"nr "the to^wn an advant&ge over the landlords, farmers, and 
labourers m the country, and break do^wn that natural equality 
which would otherwise take place m the commerce which is 
earned on between them The whole annual produce of the 
labour of the soaety is annually divided between those ■two 
difierent sets of people By means of those regulations a greater 
share of it is given to the inhabitants of the to^wn than would 
otherwise fall to them, and a less to those of the country 
The pnee which the town really pays for the pronsions and 
matenals annually imported mto it is the quantity^ of manu- 
factures and other goods aimually exported from it The 
dearer the latter are sold, the cheaper the former are bought. 
The industry of the toivn becomes more, and that of the countrv 
leSadvan^eoT^T,- 

' ""'That theTnafustry which is earned on m to-wns is, everywhere 
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commonly possessed even by the common farmer, how con- 
temptuously soever the very’ contemptible authors of some of 
them may sometimes afEect to speak of him There is scarce 
any common mechamc trade, on the contrary, of which all the 
operations may not be as completely and distmctly explamed 
m a pamphlet of a very few pages, as it is possible for words 
illustrated by figures to explam them In the history of the 
arts, now publishmg by the French academy of sciences, several 
of tiiem are actuaUy explamed m this manner The direction 
of operations, besides, which must be vaned with every change 
of the weather, as well as with many other accidents, requires 
much more ]udgment and discretion than that of those which 
are always the same or very nearly the same 
Not only the art of the farmer, the general duection of the 
operations of husbandry, but many infenof branches of country 
labour require much more skill and experience than the greater 
part 'bHnechanic trades The man who works’upon brass' and 
fforq-'works with instruments and upon materials of which the 
temper is always the same, or very nearly the same But the 
man who ploughs the ground .with a team of horses ,or' ^en, 
works vnth mstruments of which" the health, strength, and 
temper, are very different upon different joccasmns _ The con- 
dition of the materials which he works upon, too, is as variable 
as that of the instruments which he works with, and both 
requue to be managed with much judgment and discretion 
The common ploughman, though generally regarded as the 
pattern of stupidity and ignorance, is seldom defective m this 
judgment and discretion He is less accustomed, mdeed, to 
social mtercourse than the mechamc who fives m a town His 


voice and language are more uncouth and more difficult to he 
understood by those -^ho are not used to them His under- 


standing, however, bemg accustomed to consider a greater 
variety of objects, is generally much super or to that of the other, 
whose whole attention from mommg till night is commonly 
occupied m performmg one or two very simple operations 
How much the lower ranks of people m the country are really 
supenor to those of the town is well known to every man whom 
either business or curiosity has led to converse much with both 
In Chma and Indostan accordmgly both the rank and the wages 
of country labourers are said to be supenor to those of the 
greater part of artificers and manufacturers They would 
probably be so everywhere, if corporation laws and the comora- 
tion spint did not prevent it, ^ 
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necessary trades If you would have your work tolerably 
executed, it must be done m the suburbs, where the workmen, 
having no exclusive privilege, have nothmg but their character 
to depend upon, and you must then smuggle it mto the town 
as well as you can 

It is m this manner that the pohcy of Europe, by restraming 
the competition m some employments to a smaller number than 
would otherwise be disposed to enter mto them, occasions a 
very important mequahty in the whole of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the different employments of labour and 
stock 

Secondly, the policy of Europe, by ipcre^mg the competition 
in some employments beyond what it naturally would be, 
occasions another mequahty of an opposite land m the whole 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the different employ- 
ments of labour and stock 

It has been considered as of so much importance that a proper 
number of young people should be educated for^certain pro- 
fessions, that sometimes the pubhc and sometimes^the piety~of 
pnvate founders" hkve established many pensions, ^cholarsbpsy- 
exhibitions^ bufsanes, etc , for this purpose, which ffraw many 
more people jnto those trades than could otherwise pretend to 
follow them In all Christian countnes, I believe, the education 
of the greater part of churchmen is paid for in this .manner 
Very few^ of them are educated'altogether at their own expense 
The long, tedious, and expensive education, therefore, of those 
who are, will not always procure them a suitable reward, the 
church being crowded with people who, m order to get employ- 
ment, are willmg to accept of a much smaller recompense than 
what such an education would otherwise have entitled them to, 
and in this manner the competition of the poor takes away the 
reward of the nch It would be mdecent, no doubt, to compare 
cither a curate or a chaplain wth a journeyman in any common 
trade The pay of a curate or chaplam, however, may very 
properly be considered as of the same nature with the wages of 
a journeyman They are, all three, paid for their work accord- 
ing to the contract which they may happen to make with their 
respective supenors Till after the middle of the fourteenth 
century, five merks, contammg about as much silver as ten 
pounds of our present money, was m England the usual pay of 
a curate or a stijiendiary pansh pnest, as we find it regulated 
by the decrees of sevei^ different national councils At the 
same penod fourpcnce a daj , containing the same quantity of 
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silver as a shillmg of our present money, was declared to be the 
pay of a master mason, and threepence a day, equal to mne- 
pence of our present money, that of a journeyman mason ^ The 
wages of both these labourers, therefore, supposing them to have 
been constantly employed, were much supenor to those of the 
curate The wages of the master mason, supposmg him to have 
been without employment one third of the year, would have 
fully equalled them By the 12th of Queen Anne, c 12, it is 
declared, “ That whereas for want of sufficient mamtenance and 
encouragement to curates, the cures have m several places been 
meanly supphed, the bishop is, therefore, empowered to appomt 
by wnting imder his hand and seal a sufficient certain stipend 
or allowance, not exceedmg fifty and not less than twenty 
pounds a year ” Forty pounds a year is reckoned at present 
very good pay for a curate, and notwithstandmg this act of 
parliament there are many curacies under twenty pounds a 
year There are journeymen shoemakers m London who earn 
forty pounds a year, and there is scarce an mdustnous work- 
man of any land m that metropolis who does not earn more 
than twenty This last sum mdeed does not exceed what is 
frequently earned by common labourers m many country 
parishes Whenever the law has attempted to regulate th^ 
w^es of workmen, it has always been rather to lower them 
than to raise them But the law has upon many occasions' 
attempted to raise the wages of curates, and for the digmty of 
the church, to oblige the rectors of panshes to give them more 
than the wretched maintenance which they themselves might 
he willing to accept of And m both cases the law seems to 
have been equally meffectual, and has never either been able 
to raise the wages of curates, or to sink those of labourers to 
the degree that was mtended, because it has never been able 
to hmder either the one from being willmg to accept of less 
than the legal allowance, on account of the mdigence of their 
situation and the multitude of them competitors, or the other 
from receivmg more, on account of the contrary competition of 
those who expected to denve either profit or pleasure from 
employing them 

great benefices and other ecclesiastical digmties support 
tbe honour of the church, notwithstandmg the mean circum- 
stmces of some of its mfenor members The respect paid to 
ne profession, too, makes some compensation even to them for 
c meanness of their pecumary recompense In England, and 

’ See the Statute of Labourers, 25 Ed III 
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m all Roman Catholic countnes, the lottery of the church is 
m reality much more advantageous than is necessary The 
example of the churches of Scotland, of Geneva, and of several 
other protestant churches, may satisfy us that m so creditable 
a profession, m which education is so easily procured, the hopes 
of much more moderate benefices will draw a sufiicient number 
of learned, decent, and respectable men mto holy orders 

In professions m which there are no benefices, such as law 
and physic, if an equal proportion of people were educated at 
the pubhc expense, the competition would soon be so great as 
to sink very much their pecuniary reward It might then not 
be worth any man’s while to educate his son to either of those 
professions at his own expense They would be entirely aban- 
doned to such as had been educated by those public chanties, 
whose numbers and necessities would oblige them m general to 
content themselves with a very miserable recompense, to the 
entire degradation of the now respectable professions of law 
and physic 

That unprosperous race of men commonly called men of 
letters are pretty much m tifie situation which lawyers and 
physicians probably would be m upon the foregomg supposition 
In every part of Europe the greater part of them have been 
educated for the church, but have been hmdered by different 
reasons from entenng mto holy orders They have generally, 
therefore, been educated at the pubhc expense, and their 
numbers are everywhere so great as commonly to reduce the 
pnce of their labour to a very paltry recompense 

Before the mvention of the art of pnntmg, the only employ- 
fjment by which a man of letters could make anythmg by his 
talents was that of a pubhc or pnvate teacher, or by communi- 
, catmg to other people the cunous and useful knowledge which 
' he had acquired himself and this is still surely a more honour- 
‘ able, a more useful, and m general even a more profitable 
employment than that other of wntmg for a bookseller, to 
which the art of pnntmg has given occasion The time and 
study, the genius, knowledge, and apphcation requisite to 
qualify an emment teacher of the saences, are at least equal to 
what IS necessary for the greatest practitioners m law and 
physic But the usual reward of the emment teacher bears no 
proportion to that of the lawyer or physician, because the 
trade of the one is crowded with mdigent people who have been 
brought up to it at the pubhc expense, whereas those of the 
other two are encumbered with very few who have not been 
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educated at their own The usual recompense, however, of 
pubhc and private teachers, small as it may appear, would un- 
doubtedly be less than it is, if the competition of those yet more 
indigent men of letters who write for bread was not taken out 
of the market Before the invention of the art of pnntmg, a 
scholar and a beggar seem to have been terms very nearly 
synonymous The different go\'emors of the umversities before 
that time appear to have often granted licences to their scholars 
to beg 

^^^cient. tunes, -before any-ehanties of this Icmd had been 
established for the education of indigent people to the learned 
I^fessions,''the" rewards^ of eminent 1:eachers appear to have 
Men much more considerable Isocrates, m what is called his 
discourse against the sophists, reproaches the teachers of his 
own times with inconsistency “ They make the most magm- 
ucent promises to their scholars, says he, and undertake to 
teach them to be wise, to be happy, and to be just, and m 
return for so important a service they stipulate the paltry 
revtard of four or five mmse They who teach wisdom, con- 
unues he, ought certainly to be wise themselves, but ff any 
man were to sell such a bargam for such a pnee, he would be 
convicted of the most evident folly ” He certainly does not 
mean here to exaggerate the reward, and we may be assured 
cunt It was not less than he represents it. Four mime were 
equal to thirteen pounds six shillings and eightpence five minte 
0 sixteen pounds tliirtecn shillings and fourpence Something 
4 ^ I'^rgcst of those two sums, therefore, must at 

usually paid to the most eminent teachers 
Athens Isocrates himself demanded ten mime, or thirly- 
Pounds six shilhngs and eightpence, from each scholar 
I n he taught at AUiens, he is said to have had an hundred 
0 ors I understand this to be the number whom he taught 
or who attended what we would call one course of 
X which will not appear exlrnordirmry from so 

*1 -,** ^^oious a teaclicr, who taught, too, what was 

nitiet ^ fashionable of all sciences, rhetoric. He 

made, Uicrcfore, by each course of lectures, a tljou- 
' 6s fid A tliousand minre, accordingly, 

X ^ m another place, to haNC been Ins Didactron, 

in"”! pnee of teaching Manv other eminent teacben in 
timij fipjrcar to hu\c acquired great fonnnes. Go'giax 
* it / fhc tempk of T>r'phi of his own statue in 

viiiu gold must not, 1 presume, 'uppo'c thci ;i ox 
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large as the life His way of living, as well as that of Hippias 
and Protagoras, two other eminent teachers of those tunes, is 
represented by Plato as splendid even to ostentation Plato 
himself is said to have lived with a good deal of magnificence 
Aristotle, after having been tutor to Alexander, and most 
munificently rewarded, as it is universally agreed, both by him 
and his father Phihp, thought it worth while, notwithstanding, 
to return to Athens, m order to resume the teaching of his 
school Teachers of the sciences were probably in those times 
less common than they came to be m an age or two afterwards, 
when the competition had probably somewhat reduced both the 
pnce of then labour and the admiration for their persons The 
most erament of them, however, appear always to have enjoyed 
a degree of consideration much superior to any of the like 
profession m the present times The Athemans sent Cameades 
the academic, and Diogenes the stoic, upon a solemn embassy 
to Rome, and though their city had then declined from its 
former grandeur, it was still an independent and considerable 
repubhc. Cameades, too, was a Babylonian by birth, and as 
there never was a people more jealous of admitting foreigners 
topubhc offices than the Athemans, their consideration for him 
must have been very great 

This mequality is upon the whole, perhaps, rather ady anr^ 
tageous than'hurtfuT to the pubhc. ^It may somewhaf degrade 
the profession of a public teacher, but the cheapness of hterary 
education is surely an advantage which greatly overbalances 
' this trifling mconveniency The pubhc, too, might denve still 
greater benefit from it, if the constitution of those schools and 
colleges, m which education is earned on, was more reasonable 
than it IS at present through the greater part of Europe 
j Thirdly, The pohey of Europe, by obstructing the free circu- 
f lation of labour and stock both from employment to employ* 

\ ment, and froin place to place, occasions in some cases 
I mconvement jnequahty in the whole of the advantages and 
disadvantsges of their different employments 
The stafate oLapprenticeship obstructs the free arculation 
of Jabour^m one emplojnnent to another, even'in’the s^CT 
place^__The exclusive privileges of corporations obstruct it from"^ 
one place to another, even in the same employment * ' * 

^ ft frequently happens that while high wages are given to the 
Vvorkmen m one manufacture, those m another are obliged to 
‘content themselves with bare subsistence The one is in an 
[advancing state, and has, therefore, a continual demand for new 
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^ds the other is m a dechning state, and the superabun- 
da5te"of''h mdr'is~coatmnallv~"mcreasing '""Those two nianu- 
wchires sometirnes Be m'the same town, and sometimes m 
di^SmeJneiglAourhoqd, without bemg’able to lend the least 
assistance to one another. The statute of apprenticeship may 
I oppose It in the one case, and both that and an exclusive cor- 

j poration m the other li. many different manufactures, how- 

• ei'er, the operations are so much alike, that the workmen could 

I easily change trades with one another, if those absurd laws did 

I not hinder them The arts of weaving plain Imen and plam 

I suk, for example, are almost entuely the same That of weav- 

^ plain woollen is somewhat different , but the difference is so 
insignificant that either a hnen or a silk weaver might become 
a tolerable workman in a very few days If any of those three 
1 capital manufactures, therefore, were decaying, -the workmen 
nught find a resource m one of the other two which was m a 
fflore prosperous condition, and then wages would neither rise 
too high m the thriving, nor sink too low m the decaying manu- 
facture The Imen manufacture mdeed is, in England, by a 
particular statute, open to everybody, but as it is not much 
cultivated through the greater part of the country, it can afford 
^ no general resource to the workmen of other decaying manu- 
factures, who, wherever the statute of apprenticeship takes 
, place, have no other choice but either to come upon the pansh, 
or to work as common labourers, for which, by them habits, 
they are much worse qualified than for any sort of manufacture 
t^t bears any resemblance to them own They generally, 
therefore, choose to come upon the parish 
' Whatever obstructs the free circulation of labour from one 
‘ cciployment to another obstructs that of stock likewise, the 

quantity of stock which can be employed m any branch of 
' business depending very much upon that of the labotu which 
^ be employed m it Corporation 2a^jJXowev£r,.give l^s^ 
obstruction to the free cucUlation'of stock from one place" to"^ 
! ^pother than to that of labour It iS 'everywhere much easier 
.1 for a wealthy merchant to obtam the pnvilege of trading m a 
fown corporate, than for a poor artificer to obtam that of 
forking m it 

"Ibo obstruction which corporation laws give to the free 
^culation of labour IS common, I beheve, to every part of 
urope That which is given to it by the poor laws is, so far 
f ^ow, peculiar to England It consists m the difficulty 
Which a poor man finds m obtammg a settlement, or even m 
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being allowed to exercise his industry m any pansh but that to 
which he belongs It is the labour of artificers and manufac- 
turers only of which the free circulation is obstructed by cor- 
poration laws The difficulty of obtaining settlements obstructs 
even that of common labour It may be worth while to give 
some account of the nse, progress^ and present state of this 
disorder, the greatest perhaps of any m the police of England 

When by the destruction of monastenes the poor had been 
deprived of the chanty of those religious houses, after some 
other ineffectual attempts for their relief, it was enacted by the 
43rd of Elizabeth, c 2, that every parish should be bound to 
provide for its own poor, and that overseers of the poor should 
be annually appointed, who, with the churchwardens, should 
raise by a pansh rate competent sums for this purpose 

By this statute the necessity of providing for their own poor 
was mdispensably imposed upon every pansh Who were to 
be considered as the poor of each parish became, therefore, a 
question of some importance This question, after some varia- 
tion, was at last determined by the 13th and 14th of Charles 
II when it was enacted, that forty days’ undisturbed residence 
should gam any person a settlement m any parish, but that 
within that time it should be lawful for two justices of the 
peace, upon complamt made by the churchwardens or overseers 
of the poor, to remove any new inhabitant to the pansh where 
he was last legally settled, unless he either rented a tenement 
of ten pounds a year, or could give such secunty for the dis- 
charge of the pansh where he was then living, as those justices 
should judge sufficient 

Some frauds, it is said, were committed m consequence of 
this statute, pansh officers sometimes bnbmg their own poor 
to go clandestmely to another parish, and by keeping themselves 
concealed for forty days to gam a settlement there, to the dis- 
charge of that to which they properly belonged It was enacted, 
therefore, by the ist of James II that the forty days’ undis- 
turbed residence of any person necessary to gam a settlement 
should be accounted only from the time of his delivenng notice 
in wntmg, of the place of his abode and the number of his 
family, to one of the churchwardens or overseers of the pansh 
where he came to dwell 

But parish officers, it seems, were not always more honest 
with regard to their own, than they had been with regard to 
other parishes, and sometimes connived at such intrusions, 
receiving the notice, and taking no proper steps m consequence 
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oi it As every person in a parish, therefore, was supposed to 
have an interest to prevent as much as possible their bemg 
burdened by such intruders, it was further enacted by the 3rd 
of William III that the forty days’ residence should be accounted 
only from the pubhcation of such notice in wntmg on Sunday 
in tile church, immediately after divme service 
“ After all,” says Doctor Bum, “ this kind of settlement, by 
contmumg forty days after pubhcation of notice m wntmg, is 
veiy^ seldom obtained, and the design of the acts is not so 
much for gaming of settlements, as for the avoiding of them, by 
persons commg into a pansh dandestmely for the givmg of 
notice IS only puttir^ a force upon the parish to remove But 
if a person’s situation is such, fiiat it is doubtful whether he is 
actually removable or not, he shall by giving of notice compel 
the parish either to allow him a settlement uncontested, by 
sufEenng him to continue forty days, or, by removmg him, to 
try the right ” 

This statute, therefore, rendered it almost impracticable for 
a poor man to gam a new settlement m the old way, by forty 
days’ inhabitancy. But that it might not appear to preclude 
altogether the common people of one parish from ever establish- 
ing themselves with secunty m another, it appomted four other 
ways h '/ which a settlement might be gamed without any notice 
delivered or published The first was, by being taxed to parish 
rates and paymg them, the second, by being elected mto an 
annual parish office, and serving m it a year, the third, by 
serving an apprenticeship m the pansh, toe fourth, by being 
hired mto service there for a year, and contmumg m the same 
service durmg toe whole of it 

Nobody can gam a settlement by either of the two first ways, 
but by toe public deed of the whole pansh, who are too well 
aware of toe consequences to adopt any new-comer who has 
nothing but his labour to support him, either by taxing him to 
pansh rates, or by electing him mto a pansh office 

No mamed man can well gam any settlement m either of 
toe two last ways An apprentice is scarce ever mamed, and 
It is expressly enacted that no mamed servant shall gam any 
settlement by bemg hired for a year The pnncipal effect of 
mtroduemg settlement by service has been to put out in a great 
measure toe old fashion of hinng for a year, which before had 
been so customary m England, that even at this day if no 
particular term is agreed upon, the law mtends that' everv 
servant is hued for a year But masters are not always wilhng 
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pansh to another without a certificate A single man, indeed 
who IS healthy and mdustnous^ may sometimes reside by 
sufferance without one, but a man with a wife and family who 
should attempt to do so would m most parishes be sure of bemg 
removed, and if the single man should afterwards marry, he 
would generally be removed likewise The scarcity of hands in 
one pansh, therefore, cannot always be reheved by their super- 
abundance in another, as it is constantly m Scotland, and, I 
believe, m all other countnes where there is no difficulty of 
settlement In such countnes, though wages may sometimes 
rise a little m the neighbourhood of a great town, or wherever 
else there is an extraordinary demand for labour, and sink 
gradually as the distance from such places increases, till they 
fall back to the common rate of the country , yet we never meet 
with those sudden and unaccountable differences in the wages 
of neighbounng places which we sometimes find in England, 
where it is often more difficult for a poor man to pass the 
artificial boundary of a parish than an arm of the sea or a ndge 
of high mountains, natural boundanes which sometimes separate 
very d'^tmctly different rates of wages m other countries 

To re^^ove a man who has committed no misdemeanour from 
the pari^ where he chooses to reside is an evident violation of 
natural liberty and justice The common people of England, 
however, so jealous of their liberty, but like the common people 
of most other countnes never rightly understanding wherein 
it consists, have now for more than a century together suffered 
themselves to be exposed to this oppression without a remedy 
Though men of reflection, too, have sometimes complained of 
the law of settlements as a public gnevance, yet it has never 
been the object of any general popular clamour, such as that 
against general warrants, an abusive practice undoubtedly, but 
such a one as was not likely to occasion any general oppression 
There is scarce a poor man m England of forty years of age, I 
will venture to say, who has not m some part of his life felt 
himself most cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived law of 
settlements 

I shall conclude this long chapter with observing that, though 
anciently it was usual to rate wages, first by general laws ex- 
tending over the whole kingdom, and afterwards by particular 
orders of the justices of peace m every particular county, both 
these practices have now gone entirely mto disuse “ By the 
expenence of above four hundred years,” says Doctor Bum, 
“ It seems time to lay aside all endeavours to bnng under stnct 
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regulations, v hat m its own nature seems incapable of minute 
limitation; for if all persons m the same hind of work were to 
recerv'c there Avould be no' emulation, and no room 

left for industry or ingenuity ” 

Particular acts of parliament, however, still attempt some- 
times to regulate ivagcs m particular trades and m particular 
places Thus the Sth of George III prohibits under hea\-y 
penalties all master tailors m London, and five miles round it, 
from gi^^ng, and their workmen from accepting, more than two 
shillings and sevenpience halfpenny a day, except m the case 
of a general mourning Whenever the legislature attempts to 
regulate the differences bct\\een masters and their workmen, its 
counsellors are al w aj's the masters When the regulation, there- 
fore, IS in favour of the workmen, it is alwa>'s just and equitable, 
but It IS sometimes otherwise when m favour of the masters 
Thus the law which obliges the masters m several different 
trades to pay their workmen m money and not in goods is 
quite just and equitable It imposes no real hardship upon the 
masters It only obliges them to pay that value in money, 
which they pretended to pay, but did not always really pay, in 
goods TTus law is m favour of the workmen, buf'tjje Sth of 
George III is in favour of the masters When maslers^combme 
together m order to reduce the wages of their workmen, they 
commonly enter into a pnvate bond or agreement not to give 
more than a certain wage under a certain penalty Were the 
workmen to enter mto a contrary combination of the same kind, 
not to accept of a certam wage under a certain penalty, the 
law would punish them very severely, and if it dealt impartially, 
It would treat the masters m the same manner But the Sth of 
George III enforces by law that very regulation which masters 
sometimes attempt to establish by such combinations The 
complamt of the workmen, that it puts the ablest and most 
industnous upon the same footmg with an ordmary workman, 
seems perfectly well founded 

In ancient tunes, too, it was usual to attempt to regulate the*^ 
profits of merchants and other dealers, by rating the pnee both 
of provisions and other goods Tlie ^size of bread is, so far, 
as I know, the only remnant of thus ancient usr^e Where 
there is an exclusive corporation, it may perhaps be proper to 
regulate the pnee of the first necessary of life But where there 
IS none, the competition ^vill regulate it much better than any 
assize The method of fixmg the assize of bread established by 
the 31st of George n could not be put m practice m Scotland 
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on account of a defect m the law; its execution depending upon 
the office of a clerk of the market, which does not exist there 
This defect was not remedied till the 3rd of George III The 
want of an assize occasioned no sensible inconveniency, and the 
establishment of one, m the few places where it has yet taken 
place, has produced no sensible advantage In the greater 
part of the towns of Scotland, however, there is an incorporation 
of bakers who claim exclusive pnvileges, though they are not 
very stnctly guarded » 

' The proportion between the different rates both of wages and 
profit in the different employments of labour and stock, seems 

" not to be much affected, as has already been observed, by the 
nches or poverty, the advancmg, stationary, or dechmng state 
of the society Such revolutions m the pubhc welfare, Qiough 
they affect the general rates both of wages and profit, must m 
the end affect them equally m all different employments The 
proportion between them, therefore, must remain the same, and 
cannot well be altered, at least for any considerable time, by 
any such revolutions. ‘1' 

^ -IS >, K 






CHAPTER XI 




OF THE KENT OF LAKD 


f [Rent, considered js th e price paid for the use of land, is 
tnatwally^£^ffighest. which Jhe tenant can afford to_pay:m^the„ 
J actual circumstances of the Tand In adjusting the terms of 
the lease, the landlord endeavours to leave him no greater share 
of the produce than-what is sufficient to keep up the stock from 
which he furnishes the seed; pay^h'^Ja'hou'r^ and purchases 
and maintains the^ch-tfle and other mstrumehts of husbandry, 
together with the ordinary profits of farming stock m the neigh- 
bourhood _^This is evidently the smallest share wfilK'whichtl^ 
Tenant_canjx)rrtenj^hnnself'without being" a Joserjlancrthe land-^ 
lord seldom means^to leave hunjhiiy Ihore Whatever ,part"of 
the produce, or, what is the same thing, whatever part of its 
price^is ^ver and above_this_share, he naturally endeavours to 
r^erv^to himself aa the rent of his land_, which is evidently the 
highest the tenant can afford to pay m the actual arcumstances 
of the land Some t imes, .indeed, the liberality, more frequently 

^^g-jgporance, of the landlord, mak^ him accept of somewhat 
"and 'sometimes too, though more rarely. 
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the Ignorance of the ten ant makp h m undertake to pay some-k 
what more^hr’lo'cohtenTlnm^wtE somewhat less th^ then 
ordmary profits of -farming' stock-m the neighbourhood.~ Thlaj 
portion, hb-wevei7 may still be considered as the natural tent of | 
-land,' or''the rent for which it is naturally meant that land 
should for the most part be let. 

The rent of lai^,^ it may be thought, is frequently no morOj 
‘ than SL r^onable profit or mterest for the stock laid out by theV 
laiSdlSrdri^onTts'' iffiproVerS'entr'"Thi§;'n5'(ioubt, may be partly 1 
'^vthe case upon some occasions , for it'can scarce"ev6r'be more ' 
^ thati partly’ the' case The landlord demands a rent even for 
^ unimproved land, and the“supposed Interest of profit upon the 
acpense of improvement is ^ner^y^ addition to this qngmal j 
rent . Those improvements, besides, are not always made by ] 
"the stock of The landlord, butsometunes by that of the tenant. 
When Jh6 lease "comes to be renewed, however, the landlord 
commonly demands the same augmentation of rent as if^ they ; 
had been all made by his own'' 

' He sometimes demands 'rent for what is altogether mcapable 
of human improvement Kelp is a species of sea-weed, which, 
when burnt, yields an alkalme salt, useful for fnakjng glass, 
soap, and for several other purposes It grows m sevet^ parts 
of Great Bntam, particularly m Scotland, upon such rocks only 
as' he within the high water mark, which are twice every day 
covered with the sea, and of which the produce, therefore, was 
never augmented by human mdustry The landlord, however, 
whose estate is bounded by a kelp shore of this kmd, demands 
a rent for it as much as for his com fields 
The sea m the neighbourhood of the islands of Shetland is 
more than commonly abundant m fish, which make a great part 
of the subsistence of their mhabitants But m order to profit 
by the produce of the water, they must have a habitation upon 
the neighbounng land The rent of the landlord is m propor- 
tion, not to what the farmer can make by the land, but to what 
he can make both by the land and by the water It is partly 
paid m sea-fish, and one of the very few instances m which 
rent makes a part of the price of that commodity is to be found 
inthat country 

‘^^^^he-.rent of land, therefore, considered as the pnce paid for 
. the use of the land, is natyraUy a mon opoly p nce It is not at 
I sh prqpqrtioned^to wEaFthe lahdl6fd''may ImveTaid out'upon 
I Jjf til?. J®5Ld, or to what he can affqrS to take 
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quantity- of labour, mdeed, vs-hich it can purchase is not alwa} s 
equal to what it could maintain, if managed m the most 
economical manner, on account of the high wages which arc 
sometimes given to labour But it can always purchase such 
a quantity of labour as it can maintain, according to the rate 
at which the sort of labour is commonly maintained the 
neighbourhood ^ ^ 

But land, in almost any situation, produces a greater quantity' 
of fboc^t3ian\\TiafTrsufficiehtt6mairitain all tKe labour necessary 
for bnriging it to market in the most liberal way m which that 
lafiour Is ever maintained The surplus, too, is always more 
than sufiBcient to replace the stock which employ Cd that labour, 
together" w ith its profits Something, therefore, always remains 
for a rent to the landlord ~ 

The -most desert moor^ m Norw'ay and Scotland produce 
some sort of pasture for cattle, of which the milk and the 
increase are alw-ays more than sufficient, not only to maintain all 
the labour necessary for tending them, and to pay the ordinary 
profit to the farmer or owner of the herd or flock , but to afford 
some small rent to the landlord The rent increases in pro- 
portion to the goodness of the pasture The same extent of 
ground not only maintains a greater number of cattle, but as 
they are brought w'lthin a smaller compass, less labour becomes 
requisite to tend them, and to collect their produce The 
landlord gams both ways, by the increase of the produce and 
by the diramution of the labour which must be maintained 
out of it 

Tlje renyff^land not^nlyj/anesjw'ith its fertility, whatever beV 
its produce, ^ut^ with its situation, whatever-be.jts fertility ' 
Land in The neighbourhood jof^a towri^yes a greater rent than 
iand"equally fertile in a dist^t part of the country Though 
itrnay cost n5"more labour to cultivate the one than the other, 
it must always_a)st^ore to bring the produce of the distant 

land to_marl^t A greater quantity of labour, therefore, must 

be maintain^ out of it, and the surplus, from which are draivn 
both the profit of the farmer and the rent of the landlord, must 
be duninished But m remote parts of the country the rate of. 
profits, _ as has already been shhWnTls generally higher than m 
the nei^bourhood of a large town A smaller proportion of 
this dunmished surplus, therefor^ must belong to the landlord / 
GoodjpadSjXan^, and navigablejxvers,.by diminishing the 
expense pf_ carnage, put the remote parts of the country more 
nearly upon a level ivith those m the neighbourhood cf the town. 
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They are tipon that account the greatest of all improvements 
They encourage the cultivation of the remolCj, which must 
alwaysT5e~tHe"ml3ST'exlensive circle of the country. They are 
advantageous to the''town, by breaking down the monopoly of 
the country in Its neighbourhood They are advantageous even 
to that paftbf the country Though they introduce some rival 
"confinddities mto the (^d market, they open many nen^ marlcets 
to Its produce ‘ Monopoly, besides, is a great enemy to good 
^managernent, “which can never be universally established but m 
consequence of that free and universal competition which forces 
everybody to have recourse to it for the sake of self-defence It 
IS not more than fifty years ago that some of the counties m 
the neighbourhood of London petitioned the parliament against 
the extension of the turnpike roads mto the remoter counties 
Those remoter counties, they pretended, from the cheapness of 
labour, would be able to sell their grass and com cheaper in 
the London market than themselves, and would thereby reduce 
their rents, and rum their cultivation Their rents, however, 
have risen, and their cultivation has been improved since that 
time 

A cornfield of moderate fertility.produces a much greater 
quantity; of foqdTofrffan than the %5tj5^_ture of equal extent 
Though Its cultivation' “require “much more labour, yet the 
surplus which remains after replacing the seed and mamtaimng 
all that labour, is likewise much greater If a pound of butcher’s 
meat, therefore, was never supposed to be worth more than a 
pound of bread, this greater surplus would everywhere be of 
greater value, and constitute a greater fund both for the profit 
of the farmer and the rent of the landlord It seems to have 
done so universally m the rude beginnings of agriculture 

But the relative values of those two different species of food, 
bread and butcher’s meat, are very different m the different 
penods of agnculture In its rade beginnings, the unimproved 
wilds, v/hich then occupy the far greater part of the country, 
are all abandoned to cattle There is more butcher’s meat than 
bread, and bread, therefore, is the food for which there is the 
greatest competition, and which consequently brings the greatest 
price At Buenos Ayres, we are told by Ulloa, four reals, one- 
and- twenty pence halfpenny sterling, was, forty or fifty years 
ago, the ordinary price of an ox, chosen from a herd of two or 
three hundred He says nothing of the price of bread, probably 
because he found nothing remarkable about it An ox there, 
he says, costs little more than the labour of catching him But 
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com can nowhere be raised without a great deal of labour, and 
m a country which lies upon the nver Plate, at that time the 
direct road from Europe to the silver mmes of Potosi, the money 
price of labour could not be very cheap It is otherwise when 
cultivation is extended over the greater part of the country 
There is then more bread than butcher’s meat The com- 
petition changes its direction, and the pnce of butcher’s meat 
becomes greater than the pnce of bread 

By the extension besides of cultivation, the unimproved 
wilds become msufficient to supply the demand for butcher’s 
meat A great part of the cultivated lands must be employed 
m rearing and fattening cattle, of which the pnce, therefore, 
must be sufficient to pay, not only the labour necessary for 
tending them, but the rent which the landlord and the profit 
which the farmer could have drawn from such land employed m 
tillage The cattle bred upon the most uncultivated moors, when 
brought to the same market, are, m proportion to their weight 
or goodness, sold at the same pnce as those which are reared 
upon the most improved land The propnetors of those moors 
profit by It, and raise the rent of then land in proportion to the 
pnce of their cattle It is not more than a century ago that 
m many parts of the highlands of Scotland, butcher’s meat was 
as cheap or cheaper than even bread made of oatmeal The 
umon opened the market of England to the highland cattle 
Their ordinary pnce is at present about three times greater than 
at the beginning of the century, and the rents of many highland 
estates have been tnpled and quadrupled m the same tune 
In almost every part of Great Bntam a pound of the best 
butcher’s meat is, m the present times, generally worth more 
than two pounds of the best white bread, and m plentiful years 
It is sometimes worth three or four pounds 
It IS thus that_m the jprogres s of improvement J:he jent 
profit of unimproved pa^re come to be,^ regulateT uT some 
1Bieasure‘by'the'rent"and profit of what is imprdvedTand'thifese 
agam by^the rent and_profit of com ^Com is an annual cro]^ 
Butcher’s meat, a crop wtucTi requires four or five years to grow 
As^jn^a^ of land, therefore, will produce a much smaller 
quantity of 'the'qne species of fp^“than of th^ other, Jhe in^- 
ferionty of the quantity must be c ompehsated-by the supenonty- 
of the pnce^^ If it w^'rnore than compensated, more com land 
would Be turned into pasture, and if it was not compensated, 
part of what was m pasture would be brought baclcmto com ’ 
''This equality, ho'^ever, between the rent and profit of grass 

1 *K 
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and those of com, of the land of which the immediate produce 
IS food for cattle, and of that of which the immediate produce 
IS food for men, must be understood to take place only through 
the greater part of the improved lands of a great country In 
some particular local situations it is quite otherwise, and the 
rent and profit of grass are much superior to what can be made 
by com 

Thus m the neighbourhood of a great town the demand for 
milk and for forage to horses frequently contribute, together 
with the high pnce of butcher’s meat, to raise the value of grass 
above what may be called its natural proportion to that of 
com This local advantage, it is evident, cannot be commum- 
cated to the lands at a distance 

Particular circumstances have sometimes rendered some 
countries so populous that the whole temtory, like the lands 
m the neighbourhood of a great town, has not been sufficient 
to produce both the grass and the com necessary for the sub- 
sistence of their mhabitants Their lands, therefore, have been 
principally employed m the production of grass, the more bulky 
commodity, and which cannot be so easily brought from a great 
distance, and com, the food of the great body of the people, 
has been chiefly imported from foreign countnes Holland is 
at present m this situation, and a considerable part of ancient 
Italy seems to have been so during the prospenty of the Romans 
To feed well, old Cato said, as we are told by Cicero, was the 
first and most profitable thing m the management of a private 
estate, to feed tolerably well, the second, and to feed lU, the 
third To plough, he ranked only m the fourth place of profit 
and advantage Tillage, mdeed, m that part of ancient Italy 
which lay in the neighbourhood of Rome, must have been very 
much discouraged by the distnbutions of com which were fre- 
quently made to the people, either gratuitously, or at a very 
low pnce This com was brought from the conquered pro- 
vinces, of which several, instead of taxes, were obliged to furnish 
a tenth part of their produce at a stated price, about sixpence 
a peck, to the republic The low pnce at which this com was 
distnbuted to the people must necessanly have sunk the pnce 
of what could be brought to the Roman market from Latium, 
or the ancient temtory of Rome, and must have discouraged 
Its cultivation m that country 

In an open country too, of which the pnncipal produce is 
com, a well-enclosed piece of grass will frequently rent higher 
-than any com field m its neighbourhood It is convenient for 
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the maintenance of the cattle employed m the cultivation of 
the com, and its high rent is, in this case, not so properly paid 
from the value of its omi produce as from that of the com 
lands -which are cultivated by means of it It is likely to fall, 
if ever the neighbounng lands are completely enclosed The 
present high rent of enclosed land in Scotland seems owing 
to the scarcit}' of enclosure, and will probably last no longer 
than that scarcity The advantage of enclosure is greater for 
pasture than for com It saves the labour of guarding the 
cattle, which feed better, too, when tliey are not liable to be 
disturbed by their keeper or his dog 
But where there is no local advantage of this kind, Ae rent 
and profit of com , or whatever else is the common vegetable 
food ofthe people, must ^naturally regulate, upon the land 
which IS fit for producing it, tl^ rent_and_prqfi^qf pasture 
The use of the artificial grasses, of turnips, carrots, cabbages, 
and the other expedients which have been fallen upon to make 
an equal quantity of land feed a greater number of cattle than 
when m natural grass, should somewhat reduce, it might be 
expected, the supenonty which, m an improved country, the 
pnee of butcher’s meat naturally has over that of bread It 
seems accordmgly to have done so, and there is some reason 
for believmg that, at least m the London market, the pnee of 
butcher’s meat m proportion to the pnui of bread is a good 
deal low-er m the present tunes than it was in the beginmng 
of the last century 

In the appendix to the Life of Pnnee Henry, Doctor Burch 
has given us an account of the pnees of butcher’s meat as 
commonly paid by that pnnee It is there said that the four 
quarters of an ox weighmg six hundred pounds usually cost him 
nine pounds ten shillings, or thereabouts, that is, thirty-one 
shiUmgs and eightpence per hundred pounds weight Pnnee 
Henry died on the 6th of November 1612, m the nmeteenth 
year of his age 

In March 1764, there was a parliamentary mquiry mto the 
causes of the high pnee of provisions at that time It was then, 
among other proof to the same purpose, given in evidence by a 
Virginia merchant, that m March 1763, he had -victualled his 
ships for twenty-four or twenty-five shiUmgs the hundredweight 
of beef, which he considered as the ordmary pnee, whereas, m 
that dear year, he had paid twenty-seven shillmgs for the same 
weight and sort. This high pnee m 1764 is, however, four 
shillmgs and eightpence cheaper than the ordmary pnee paid 
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by Prince Henry, and it is the best beef only, it must be 
observed, which is ht to be salted for those distant voyages 

The pnce paid by Pnnce Henry amounts to $ld per pound 
weight of the whole carcase, coarse and choice pieces taken 
together, and at that rate the choice pieces could not have 
been sold by retail for less than 4^d or sd the pound. 

In the parliamentary mquiry m 1764, the witnesses stated 
the pnce of the choice pieces of the best beef to be to the 
consumer 4d and 4^ the pound, and the coarse pieces m 
general to be from seven farthmgs to 2^d and a^d , and this 
they said was in general one halfpenny dearer than the same 
sort of pieces had usually been sold m the month of March, 
But even this high pnce is still a good deal cheaper than what 
we can well suppose the ordinary retail pnce to have been m 
the time of Pnnce Henry 

During the twelve first years of the last century, the average 
pnce of the best wheat at the Windsor market was £1 i8s 3^. 
the quarter of mne Wmchester bushels ' 

But in the twelve years precedmg 1764, including that year, 
the average pnce of the same measure of the best wheat at the 
same market was £2 is g^d 

In the twelve first years of the last century, therefore, wheat 
appears to have been a good deal cheaper, and butcher's meat 
a good deal dearer, than m the twelve years precedmg 1764, 
indudmg that year 

/ In all great countries the greater part of the cultivated lands 
/are employed m producing either food for men or food for 
’ cattle Thejent and profit of these regulate the rent and profit 
I of all other cultivated land If any particular produce afforded 
less, the land would soon be turned into com or pasture, and 
if any afforded mor% some part of the lands in com or pasture 
would soon be turned to that produce 

. Those productions, indeed, which require either a greater 
I original expense of improvement, or a greater annual expense 
I of cultivation, m order to fit the land for them, appear commonly 
j to afford, the one a greater rent, the other a greater profit than 
com or pasture Ihis supenonty, however, will seldom be 
j found to amount to more than a reasonable mterest or com- 
I pensation for this supenor expense 

' In a hop garden, a fmit garden, a kitchen garden, both the 
rent of the landlord, and the profit of the farmer, are generally 
greater than in a com or grass field But to bnng the ground 
into this condition requires more expense Hence a greater 
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rent becomes due to the landlord It requires, too, a more 
attentive and skilful management. Hence a greater profit be- 
comes due to the farmer The crop too, at least in the hop 
and fruit garden, is more precanous Its pnce, therefore, be- 
sides compensating all occasional losses, must afiord something 
like the profit of insurance. The circumstances of gardeners, 
generally mean, and always moderate, may satisfy us that their 
great ingenuity is not commonly over-recompensed Their 
delightful art is practised by so many nch people for amuse- 
ment, that httle advantage is to be made by those who practise 
It for profit, because the persons who should naturally be their 
best customers supply themselves wnth all their most precious 
productions 

The advantage which the landlord derives from such im- 
provements seems at no time to have been greater than what 
was sufiiaent to compensate the ongmal expense of making 
them In the ancient husbandry, after the vineyard, a well- 
watered kitchen garden seems to have been the part of the farm 
which was supposed to yield the most valuable produce But 
Democntus, who wrote upon husbandry about two thousand 
years ago, and who was regarded by the ancients as one of the 
fathers of the art, thought they did not act wisely who enclosed 
a kitchen garden The profit, he said, would not compensate 
the expense of a stone wall, and bnclcs (he meant, I suppose, 
bncks baked m the sun) mouldered with the ram, and the 
winter storm, and required contmual repaurs Columella, who 
reports this judgment of Democntus, does not controvert it, 
but proposes a very frugal method of enclosing with a hedge of 
brambles and bnars, which, he says, he had found by expenence 
to be both a lasting and an impenetrable fence, but which, it 
seems, was not commonly known m the time of Democntus 
Palladius adopts the opmion of Columella, which had before 
been recommended by Varro In the judgment of those ancient 
improvers, the produce of a kitchen garden had, it seems, been 
httle more than sufficient to pay the extraordinary culture and 
the expense of watermg , for m countries so near the sun, it was 
thought proper, m those tunes as m the present, to have the 
command of a stream of water which could be conducted to 
every bed m the garden Through the greater part of Europe 
a kitchen garden is not at present supposed to deserve a better 
enclosure than that recommended by Columella In Great 
Bntam, and some other northern countnes, the finer fruits 
cannot be brought to perfection but by the assistance of a wall 
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Their pnce, therefore, m such countnes must be sufficient to 
pay the expense of building and maintaining what they cannot 
be had without The fruit-wall frequently surrounds the 
kitchen garden, which thus enjoys the benefit of an enclosure 
which Its own produce could seldom pay for 
That the vineyard, when properly planted and brought to 
perfection, was the most valuable part of the farm, seems to 
have been an undoubted maxim m the ancient agnculture, as 
it 15 m the modem through all the wine countries But whether 
it w'as advantageous to plant a new vineyard was a matter of 
dispute among the ancient Italian husbandmen, as we learn 
from Columella He decides, like a true lover of all cunous 
cultivation, in favour of the vineyard, and endeavours to 
show, by a comparison of the profit and expense, that it was a 
most advantageous improvement Such compansons, however, 
between the profit and expense of new projects are commonly 
very fallacious, and m nothing more so than in agnculture 
Had the gain actually made by such plantations been commonly 
as great as he imagmed it might have been, there could have 
been no dispute about it. Tie same point is frequently at 
this day a matter of controversy m the wine countnes Their 
writers on agriculture, indeed, the lovers and promoters of high 
cultivation, seem generally disposed to decide with Columella 
m favour of the vineyard In France the anxiety of the pro- 
pnetors of the old vmeyards to prevent the planting of any new 
ones, seems to favour their opinion, and to indicate a conscious- 
ness m those who must have the experience that this species of 
cultivation is at present in that country more profitable than 
any otlier It seems at the same time, however, to indicate 
another opinion, that this superior profit can last no longer than 
the laws which at present restrain the free cultivation of the 
vme In 1731, they obtained an order of council prohibiting 
both the planting of new vineyards and the renewal of those old 
ones, of v.hich die cultivation had been mterrupted for two 
years, without a particular permission from the king, to be 
granted only in consequence of an information from the intendant 
of the province, certifying that he had examined the land, and 
that It was incapable of any other culture The pretence of 
this order was the scarcity of com and pasture, and the super- 
abundance of wine But had this superabundance been real, 
It v/ould, without any order of council, have effectually pre- 
vented the plantation of new vineyards, by reduemg the profits 
of tius species of cultivation below their natural proportion to 
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those of com and pasture With regard to the supposed scarcity 
of com, occasioned by the multiplication of vmeyards, com is 
nowhere m France more carefully cultivated than in the wmc 
provmces, where the land is fit for produang it, as in Burgundy , 
Guienne, and the Upper Lapguedoc. The numerous hands 
employed in the one species of cultivation necessarfly encourage 
the odier, by affording a ready market for its produce To 
dimmish the number of those who are capable of paying for it 
is surely a most unpromising expedient for encouraging the 
cultivation of com It is like the policy which would promote 
agnculture by discouraging manufactures 
The rent and profit of those productions, therefore, which 
require either a greater original expense of improvement m 
order to fit the land for them, or a greater annual expense of 
cultivation, though often mudh supenor to those of com and 
pasture, yet when they do no more than compensate such 
extraordinary expense, are in reality regulated by the rent and 
profit of those common crops ' “ 

It sometimes happ ens, in deed, Jthat the quantity of land, 
winch'' can^be 'fftEeiTfor ^m e pa^ cular_produce, is^too jmalL-to, 
su]^I^the effectual demand The y^qle produce_ can be dis-| 
posed of to ^ose who are willing to give som ewhat mo re^a n 
what is sufficie nt to pav_the,whd lehre ir Erwages. an d-nrofit 
hecessary^r raismg and bnngmg it to^market, according to their 
nafuj^_rato,^r'according~forthf rates at which they are paid 
mTbe greater part of other cultivated land The surplus part 
of the p rice w hich remains after defraymg th^ whole expense 
. — ofnmprov^ent ancT cultivation rnay comrnonl vrin this _^case, 
ancTlnTEis case only, bear no regular prop o rtiim to thl^l ike 
surplus m com or p asture, but may exceed it m almosF'any 
de^ee'," and the greater p^rt of this excess naturally goes to 
the mnt of the landlord”' "" — ^ _ 

Themsual “and natural proportion, for example, between the 
rent and profit of wme and those of com and pasture must be 
understood to take place only with regard to those vineyards 
which produce nothing but good common wme, such as can be 
raised almost anywhere, upon any light, gravelly, or sandy sod, 
and which has nothing to recommend it but its strength and 
wholesomeness It is with such vmeyards only that the common 
land of the country can be brought mto competition, for with 
those of a peculiar quality it is evident that it cannot 

The vme is more affected by the difference of soils than any 
other fruit tree From some it denves a flavour which no 
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culture or management can equal, it is supposed, upon any 
other This flavour, real or imaginary, is sometimes peculiar 
to the produce of a few vmeyards, sometimes it extends through 
the greater part of a small distnct, and sometimes through a 
considerable part of a large province The whole quantity of 
such wines that is brought to market falls short of the effectual 
demand, or the demand of those who would be willing to pay 
the whole rent, profit, and wages, necessary for prepanng and 
bringing them thither, according to the ordinary rate, or according 
to the rate at which they are paid m common vineyards The 
whole quantity, therefore, can be disposed of to those who are 
willing to pay more, which necessanly raises the pnce above 
that of common wine The difference is greater or less accord- 
ing as the fashionableness and scarcity of the wine render the 
competition of the buyers more or less eager Whatever it be, 
the greater part of it goes to the rent of the landlord For 
though such vineyards are in general more carefully cultivated 
than most others, the high pnce of the wine seems to be not so 
much the effect as the cause of this careful cultivation In so 
valuable a produce the loss occasioned by negligence is so great 
as to force even the most careless to attention A small part 
of this high pnce, therefore, is sufficient to pay the wages of the 
extraordmary labour bestowed upon their cultivation, and the 
profits of the extraordmary stock which puts that labour mto 
motion 

The sugar colonies possessed by the European nations m the 
West Indies may be compared to those precious vineyards 
Their whole produce falls short of the effectual demand of 
Europe, and can be disposed of to those who are willing to give 
more than what is sufficient to pay the whole rent, profit, 
and wages necessary for prepanng and bnnging it to market, 
according to the rate at whi^ they are commonly paid by any 
other produce In Cochm-chma the finest white sugar commonly 
sells for three piasters the qumtal, about thirteen shillmgs and 
sixpence of our money, as we are told by Mr Poivre,^ a very 
careful observer of the agnculture of that country What is 
there called the quintal weighs from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred Pans pounds, or a hundred and seventy-five Pans 
pounds at a medium, which reduces the pnce of the hundred- 
weight English to about eight shillings sterling, not a fourth 
part of what is commonly paid for the brown or muskavada 
sugars imported from our colomes, and not a sixth part of what 
1 Voyages d'un PhHosophe, 
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IS paid for the finest white sugar. The greater part of the 
cultivated lands m Cochm-chma are employed m producing 
com and nee, the food of the great body of the people The 
respective pnees of com, nee, and sugar, are there probably m 
the natural proportion, or m that which naturally takes place 
m the difierent crops of the greater part of cultivated land, 
and which recompenses the landlord and farmer, as nearly as 
can be computed, accordmg to what is usually the ongmal 
expense of improvement and the annual expense of cultivation 
But m our sugar colonies the pnee of sugar bears no such pro- 
portion to that of the produce of a nee or com field either m 
Europe or m Amenca It is commonly said that a sugar 
planter expects that the mm and the molasses should defray 
the whole expense of his cultivation, and that his sugar should 
be all clear profit If this be true, for I pretend not to affirm it, 
it IS as if a com farmer expected to defray the expense of his 
cultivation with the chafi and the straw, and that the gram 
should be all clear profit We see frequently societies of 
merchants in London and other tradmg towns purchase waste 
lands m our sugar colonies, which they expect to improve and 
cultivate with profit by means of factors and agents, notwith- 
standing the great distance and theuncertam returns from the 
defective administration of )ustice in those countries Nobody 
will attempt to improve and cultivate in the same manner the 
most fertile lands of Scotland, Ireland, or the com provmces 
of North Amenca, though from the more exact admmistration 
of justice m these countnes more regular returns might be 
expected 

In Virginia and Maryland the cultivation of tobacco is 
preferred, as more profitable, to that of com Tobacco might 
be cultivated with advantage through the greater part of 
Europe, but in almost' every part of Europe it has become 
prmcipal subject of taxation, and to collect a tax from every 
difierent farm m the country where this plant might happen ta 
be cultivated would be more difficult, it has been supposed, 
than to levy one upon its importation at the custom-house 
The cultivation of tobacco has upon this account been most 
absurdly prohibited through the greater part of Europe, which 
necessarily gives a sort of monopoly to the countnes where it 
IS allowed, and as Virgmia and Maryland produce the greatest 
quantity of it, they share largely, though wth some competitors, 
m the advantage of this monopoly. The cultivation of tobacco, 
however, seems not to be so advantageous as that of sugar I 
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have never even heard of any tobacco plantation that -was 
improved and cultivated by the capital of merchants who 
resided m Great Britain, and our tobacco colonies send us home 
no such wealthy planters as we see frequently arrive from 
our sugar islands Though from the preference given in 
those colonies to the cultivation of tobacco above that of 
com, It would appear that the effectual demand of Europe 
for tobacco is not completely supplied, it probably is more 
nearly so than that for sugar, and though the present 
price of tobacco is probably more than sufficient to pay the 
v/hole rent, wages, and profit necessary for preparing and 
bnnging it to market, according to the rate at which they 
are commonly paid in com land, it must not be so much 
more as the present pnce of sugar Our tobacco planters, 
accordingly, have sho^vn the same fear of the superabundance 
of tobacco which the propnetors of the old vineyards in France 
have of the superabundance of wme By act of assembly they 
have restrained its cultivation to six thousand plants, supposed 
to yield a thousand weight of tobacco, for every negro between 
sixteen and sixty years of age Such a negro, over and above 
this quantity of tobacco, can manage, they reckon, four acres 
of Indian com To prevent the market from being overstocked, 
too, they have sometimes, in plentiful years, we are told by Dr 
Douglas^ (I suspect he has been ill informed), burnt a certam 
quantity of tobacco for every negro, in the same manner as the 
Dutch are said to do of spices If such violent methods are 
necessary to keep up the present pnce of tobacco, the supenor 
advantage of its culture over that of com, if it still has any, 
will not probably be of long contmuance 

j It is m this manner that the rent of the cultivated land, of 
Which the produce is human food, regulates the rent of the 
^eater part of other cultivated land No particular produce 
Can long afford less, because the land would immediately be 
ftumed to another use And if any particular produce commonly 
affords more, it is because the quantity of land which can be 
fitted for It IS too small to supply the effectual demand 
In Europe, com is the principal produce of land which serves 
immediately for human food Except m particular situations, 
therefore, the rent of com land regulates in Europe that of all 
other cultivated land Bntain need envy neither the vmeyards 
of France nor the olive plantations of Italy Except m particular 
situations, the value of these is regulated by that of com, m 

’ Douglas’s Summary, voL iL p 372, 373 
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winch the fertihty of Bntam is not much mfenor to that of 
either of those two countries 

If m any country the common and favounte vegetable food 
of the people should be drawn from a plant of which the most 
common land, with the same or nearly the same culture, pro- 
duced a much greater quantity than the most fertile does of 
com, the reut of the landlord, or the surplus quantity of food 
which, would remain to him, after paying the labour and replacing 
the stock of the farmer, together with its ordmary profits, would 
necessanly be much greater Whatever was the rate at which 
labour was commonly mamtamed m that country, this greater 
surplus could always mamtam a greater quantity of it, and 
consequently enable the landlord to purchase or command a 
greater quantity of it The real value of his rent, his real power 
and authonty, his command of the necessanes and conveniencies 
of life with which the labour of other people could supply him, 
would necessanly be much greater 
A nee field produces a much greater quantity of food than 
the most fertile com field Two crops m the year from thirty 
to sixty bushels each, are said to be Ae ordinary produce of an 
acre Though its cultivation, therefore, requires more labour, 
a much greater surplus remains after mamtammg all that 
labour In those nee countnes, therefore, where rice is the 
common and favounte vegetable food of the people, and where 
the cultivators are chiefly mamtamed with it, a greater share 
of this greater surplus should belong to the landlord than m 
com countnes In Carolina, where the planters, as m other 
Bntish colonies, are generally both farmers and landlords, and 
where rent consequently is confounded ivith profit, the cultiva- 
tion of nee IS found to be more profitable than that of com, 
though their fields produce only one crop m the year, and 
though, from the prevalence of the customs of Europe, nee is 
not there the common and favounte vegetable food of the 
people 

A good nee field is a bog at aU seasons, and at one season a 
bog covered with water It is unfit either for com, or pasture, 
or vmeyard, or, indeed, for any other vegetable produce that is 
very useful to men, and the lands which are fit for those 
purposes are not fit for nee Even in the nee countnes, there- 
fore, the rent of nee lands cannot regulate the rent of the other 
cultivated land, which can never be turned to that produce 

The food produced by a field of potatoes is not mfenor m 
quantity to that produced by a field of nee, and much supenor 
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to what IS produced by a field of wheat Twelve' thousand 
weight of potatoes from an acre of land is not a greater produce 
than two thousand weight of wheat The food or solid nourish- 
ment, indeed, which can be dra%vn from each of those two plants, 
IS not altogether in proportion to their weight, on account of 
the watery nature of potatoes Allowing, however, half the 
weight of this root to go to water, a very large allowance, such 
an acre of potatoes will still produce six thousand weight of 
solid nounshment, three times the quantity produced by the 
acre of wheat An acre of potatoes is cultivated with less 
expense than an acre of wheat, the fallow, which generally 
precedes the sowing of wheat, more tlian compensating the 
hoeing and other extraordinary culture which is always given to 
potatoes Should this root ever become in any part of Europe, 
like nee m some rice countries, the common and favourite 
vegetable food of the people, so as to occupy the same pro- 
portion of the lands in tillage which wheat and other sorts of 
gram for human food do at present, the same quantity of 
cultivated land would maintain a much greater number of 
people, and the labourers being generally fed with potatoes, a 
greater surplus would remain after replacing all the stock and 
mamtaming all the labour employed m cultivation A greater 
share of this surplus, too, would belong to the landlord Popula- 
tion would mcrease, and rents would rise much beyond what 
_^ey are at present 

The land which is fit for potatoes is fit for almost every other 
I useful vegetable If they occupied the same proportion of 
cultivated land which com does at present, they would regulate, 
in the same manner, the rent of the greater part of other 
cultivated land 

' In some parts of Lancashire it is pretended, I have been told, 
that bread of oatmeal is a heartier food for labounng people 
than wheaten bread, and I have frequently heard the same 
doctrine held u\ Scotland I am, however, somewhat doubtful 
of the truth of it. The common people m Scotland, who are 
fed with oatmeal, are m general neither so strong, nor so hand- 
some as the same rank of people m England who are fed with 
wheaten bread They neither work so well, nor look so well, 
and as there is not the same difference between the people of 
fashion m the two countnes, expenence would seem to show 
that the food of the common pieople m Scotland is not so suitable 
to the human constitution as that of their neighbours of the 
same rank in England But it seems to be otherwise with 
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potatoes The chairmen, porters, and coalheavers in London, 
and those unfortunate v.omen vrho Ine by prostitution, the 
strongest men and the most beautiful women perhaps m the 
Bntish dominions, are said to be the greater part of them from 
the lowest rank of people in Ireland, who are generally fed with 
this root. No food can afford a more deasive proof of its 
nounshmg quality, or of its bemg peculiarly suitable to the 
health of the human constitution 
It IS difficult to preserve potatoes through the year, and 
impossible to store them like com, for two or three years to- 
gether The fear of not bemg able to sell them before they rot 
discourages their culuvation, and is, perhaps, tlie chief obstacle 
to their ever becoming m any great country, like bread, the 
prmcipal vegetable food of all the different rariks of the people 


PART II 

y 

Of the Produce of Land which sometimes does, and sometimes 
does not, a^ord Rent 


Humanjpod-seems J:o..be_the only produce of land which 
always and necessanly affords some rent to "the landlord "'pthef 
sorts of produce iom^mes may and sometimeTmay not, accord- 
ing'to' different circumstances^ 

'“After food, clothing and lodging are the two great wants of- 
mankmd 

-'■“Land m its original rude state can afford the matenals of 
clothing and lodging to a much greater number of people than 
It can feed In its improved state it can sometimes feed a 
greater number of people than it can supply with those matenals, 
at least in the way in which they require them, and are wiUmg 
to pay for them In the one state, therefore, ^ere is always a 
superabundance of those matenals, which axe frequently, upon 
that account, of little or no value In the other there J often 
a scaraty, which necessanly augments then value In the one 
state a great part of them is thrown away as useless, and the 
pnee of what is used is considered as equal only to the labour 
and expense of fitting it for use, and can, therefore, afford no 
rent to the landlord In the other they are all made use of 
there IS frequently a demand for more than can be had' 
Somebody is always wiUing to give more for every part of them 
than what is sufficient to pay the expense of brm^g them to 
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market Their pnce, therefore, can always afford some rent to 
the landlord 

The skms of the larger animals were the onginal matenals of 
clothmg Among nations of hunters and shepherds, therefore, 
whose food consists chiefly m the flesh of those animals, every 
man, by providmg himself -with food, provides himself with the 
matenals of more clothmg than he can wear If there was no 
foreign commerce, the greater part of them would be thrown 
away as things of no value This was probably the case among 
the huntmg nations of North Amenca before their country was 
discovered by the Europeans, with whom they now exchange 
their surplus peltry for blankets, fire-arms, and brandy, which 
gives It some value In the present commercial state of the 
known world, the most barbarous nations, I believe, among 
whom land property is established, have some foreign commerce 
of this kmd, and find among their wealthier neighbours such a 
demand for all the matenals of clothing which their land pro- 
duces, and which can neither be wrought up nor consumed at 
home, as raises their pnce above what it costs to send them to 
those wealthier neighbours It affords, therefore, some rent to 
the landlord \^^len the greater part of the highland cattle 
were consumed on their own hills, the exportation of their hides 
made the most considerable article of the commerce of that 
country, and what they were exchanged for afforded some 
addition to the rent of the highland estates The wool of 
England, which m old times could neither be consumed nor 
wrought up at home, found a market in the then wealthier and 
more mdustnous country of Flanders, and its pnce afforded 
something to the rent of the land which produced it In 
countries not better cultivated than England was then, or than 
the highlands of Scotland are now, and which had no foreign 
commerce, the matenals of clothmg would evidently be so 
superabundant that a great part of them would be thrown 
away as useless, and no part could afford any rent to the landlord 

The matenals of lodging cannot always be transported to so 
great a distance as those of clothmg, and do not so readily 
become an object of foreign commerce When they are super- 
abundant m the country which produces them, it frequently 
happens, even m the present commercial state of the world, 
that they are of no value to the landlord A good stone quarry 
in the neighbourhood of London would afford a considerable 
rent. In many parts of Scotland and Wales it affords none 
Barren timber for buildmg is of great value m a populous and 
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■well-cultivated country, and the land which produces it affords 
a considerable rent But m many parts of North Amenca the 
landlord would be much obliged to anybody who would carry 
away the greater part of his large trees In some parts of the 
highlands of Scotland the bark is the only part of the wood 
which, for want of roads and water-carnage, can be sent to 
market The timber is left to rot upon the ground When the 
matenals of lodging are so superabundant, the part made use 
of IS worth only the labour and expense of fittmg it for that 
use It affords no rent to the landlord, who generally grants 
the use of it to whoever takes the trouble of askmg it The 
demand of wealthier nations, however, sometimes enables him 
to get a rent for it The paving of the streets of London has 
enabled the o'wners of some barren rocks on the coast of Scot- 
land to draw a rent from what never afforded any before The 
woods of Norway and of the coasts of the Baltic find a market 
m many parts of Great Bntam which they could not find at 
home, and thereby afford some rent to their propnetors 
Countn^ are_populous not m proportion to the ’number of 
people~whora .their produce can dothe and lodge, but m pro- 
portion ;to_that of. those whom it can feed When food is pro- 
vided^ it IS easy to find the necessary dothing and lodging. 
But though these are at hand, it may often be difficult to find 
food In some' parts' even of the Bntish dommions what is 
called a house may be built by one day’s labour of one man 
The simplest species of dothmg, the skms of animals, require 
somewhat more labour to dress and prepare them for use They 
do not, however, require a great deal Among savage and 
barbarous nations, a hundredth or little more than a hundredth 
part of the labour of the whole year will be sufficient to pronde 
them with such clothing and lodgmg as satisfy the greater part 
of the people All the other nmety-nme parts are frequently 
no more than enough to provide them with food 

But when by the improvement and cultivation of land the 
labour of one family can provide food for two, the labour of 
the society becomes suffiaent to pronde food for the whole 
(The other half, therefore, or at least the greater part of them 
can be employed in providing other thmgs, or m satisfying the 
(other wants and fancies of mankind Clothing and lodgmg 
household furniture, and what is called Equipage, are the pnn- 
cipal objects of the greater part of those wants and fancies 
^e rich man consumes no more food than his poor neighbour 
In quality it may be very different, and to select and prepare 
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market. Their pnce^ therefore, can always afford some re 
the landlord 

The slons of the larger animals were the onginal maten 
clothmg Among nations of hunters and shepherds, ther 
whose food consists chiefly m the flesh of those animals, 
man, by providing himself with food, provides himself wi 
matenals of more clothmg than he can wear If there \\ 
foreign commerce, the greater part of them would be t 
away as things of no value This was probably the case 
the hunting nations of North Amenca before their count 
discovered by the Europeans, with whom they now ex' 
their surplus peltry for blankets, fire-arms, and brandy 
gives It some value In the present commercial state 
known world, the most barbarous nations, I believe, 
whom land property is established, have some foreign coi 
of this kmd, and find among their wealthier neighbours 
demand for all the matenals of clothmg which their la 
duces, and vhich can neither be wrought up nor consi 
home, as raises their pnce above what it costs to send , 
those wealthier neighbours It affords, therefore, some 
the landlord When the greater part of the highlan 
were consumed on their own hills, the exportation of th 
made the most considerable article of the commerce 
country, and what they were exchanged for afford 
addition to the rent of the highland estates The 
England, which m old times could neither be const 
wrought up at home, found a market m the then weal 
more mdustnous country of Flanders, and its pnce 
something to the rent of the land which produce 
coimtnes not better cultivated than England was the^ 
the highlands of Scotland are now, and which had ^ 
commerce, the matenals of clothing would eviden 
superabundant that a great part of them would 1 
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it may require more labour and art; but m quantity it is very 
nearly the same But compare the spacious palace and great 
wardrobe of the one with the hovel and the few rags of the 
other, and you will be sensible that the difference between their 
clothmg, lodging, and household furniture is almost as great m 
quantity as it is m quality. The desire of food is limited in 
every man by the narrow capaaty of the human stomach, but 
the desire of the conveniences and ornaments of building, dress, 
equipage, and household furniture, seems to have no limit or 
certain boundary Those, therefore, who have the command 
of more food than they themselves can consume, are always 
willmg to exchange the surplus, or, what is the same thing, the 
pnce of It, for gratifications of this other kind What is over 
and above satisfying the limited desire is given for the amuse- 
ment of those desires which cannot be satisfied, but seem to be 
altogether endless The poor, m order to obtain food, exert 
themselves to gratify those fancies of the nch, and to obtain it 
more certainly they vie with one another m the cheapness and 
perfection of their work The number of workmen increases 
with the mcreasing quantity of food, or with the growing un- 
provement and cultivation of the lands, and as the nature of 
their business admits of the utmost subdivisions of labour, the 
quantity of materials which they can work up increases m a 
much greater proportion than their numbers Hence arises a 
demand for every sort of material which human invention can 
employ, either usefully or ornamentally, in building, dress, 
equipage, or household furniture, for the fossils and minerals 
contained m the bowels of the earth, the precious metals, and 
the precious stones 

Food IS in this manner not only the original source of rent, 
but every other part of the produce of land which afterwards 
affords rent derives that part of its value from the improvement 
. of the powers of labour in producmg food by means of the 
* improvement and cultivation of land 

Thqse_othei:.-partsjDf the produce of land, however, which 
afterwards afford rent, ~Ho~’nOt~affofg~Tt'always.. Even irTim- 
pfoved'and cultivated countries, the demand for them is not 
always such as to afford a greater pnce than what is sufficient 
to pay the labour, and replace, together with its ordmary profits, 
the stock which must be employed m bnngmg them to market. 
Whether it is or is not such depends upon different circum- 
stances 

Whether a coal-mme, for example, can afford any rent . 
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propnetor and the undertaker of the work find, the one that he 
can get a greater rent, the other that he can get a greater profit, 
by somewhat underselhng all their neighbours Their neigh- 
bours are soon obliged to sell at the same pnce, though they 
wCannot so well afford it, and though it always diminishes, and 
sometimes takes away altogether both their rent and their 
' profit Some works are abandoned altogether, others can 
afford no rent, and can be wrought only by the propnetor 
The lowest pnce at which coak can be sold for any con- 
siderable time IS, like that of ail other commodities, the pnce 
which IS barely sufficient to replace, together with its ordmary 
profits, the stock which must be employed m bnnging them to 
market At a coal-mme for which the landlord can get no 
rent, but which he must either work himself or let it alone 
altogether, the pnce of coals must generally be nearly about 
this pnce 

Rent, even where coals afford one, has generally a smaller 
share in their pnce than m that of most other parts of the rude 
produce of land The rent of an estate above ground commonly 
amounts to what is supposed to be a third of the gross produce, 
and It is generally a rent certam and mdependent of the occa- 
sional variations m the crop In coal-mmes a fifth of the gross 
produce is a very great rent, a tenth the common rent, and 
It IS seldom a rent certam, but depends upon the occasional 
variations in the produce These are so great that, m a country 
where thirty years’ purchase is considered as a moderate pnce 
for the property of a landed estate, ten years’ purchase is 
^^rded as a good pnce for that of a coal-mme 
Qka.value of. a coal-mme to the propnetor frequently depends ^ 
^ upon ite situation as upon its fertihtyj Ihat of a 

metalhcTnune' depends more upon its fertility, and ISIS' upon its “ 
situation The coarse, and still more the precious metals, when 
"'“^eparatedlrom the ore, are so valuable that they can generally 
hear the expense of a very long land, and of the most distant 
sea carnage Their market is not confined to the countnes m 
^ neighbourhood of the mine, but extends to the whole world 
copper of Japan makes an article of commerce m Europe, 
the iron of Spam m that of ChiU and Peru The silver of Peru 
finds Its way, not only to Europe, but from Europe to Chma 
The pnce of coals m Westmoreland or Shropshire can have 
fittle effect on their price at Newcastle, and their pnce in the 
Eionnois can have none at all The productions of such distant 
coal-mines can never be brought mto competition wth one 
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m the season of plenly what may maintain them m that of 
scarcity, who through the whole year furnish them with a greater 
quantity of food than uncultivated nature provides for them, 
and who by destroying and extirpating their enemies, secure 
them m the free enjoyment of all that she provides Numerous 
herds of cattle, when allowed to wander through the woods, 
though they do not destroy the old trees, hinder any young 
ones from coming up, so that in the course of a century or two 
the whole forest goes to rum The scarcity of wood then raises 
its pnce It affords a good rent, and the landlord sometunes 
finds that he can scarce employ his best lands more advantage- 
ously than m growong barren timber, of which the greatness of 
the profit often compensates the lateness of the returns This 
seems m the present times to be nearly the state of things in 
several parts of Great Bntain, where the profit of planting is 
found to be equal to that of either com or pasture The advan- 
tage which the landlord derives from planting can nowhere 
exceed, at least for any considerable time, the rent which these 
could afford him, and m an inland country which is highly 
cultivated, it will frequently not fall much short of this rent 
Upon the sea-coast of a well-improved country, indeed, if coals 
can conveniently be had for fuel, it may sometimes be cheaper 
to bnng barren timber for building from less cultivated foreign 
countnes than to raise it at home In the new town of Edm- 
burgh, built within these few years, there is not, perhaps, a 
smgle stick of Scotch timber. 

"^^atever may be the pnce of wood, if that of coals is such 
that the expense of a coal fire is nearly equal to that of a wood 
one, we may be assured that at that place, and m these circum- 
stances, the pnce of coals is as high as it can be It seems to 
be so in some of the inland parts of England, particularly m 
Oxfordshire, where it is usual, even m the fires of the common 
people, to mix coals and wood together, and where the difference 
m the expense of those two sorts of fuel cannot, therefore, be 
very great 

Co^, in the coal countnes, are everywhere much below this 
highest pnce If they were not, they could not bear the 
expense of a distant carnage, either by land or by water A 
small quantity only could be sold, and the coal masters and coal 
propnetors find it more for their mterest to sell a great quantity 
at a pnce somewhat above the lowest, than a small quantity at 
the highest The n^ost fert^c oal-mm ^too. regulates the pnce 
of coals at all the'^ther mines mVts fie^bourhood Both the 
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landlord, and many mmes might have been wrought vrhich could 
not then be wrought, because they could not afford this tax 
The tax of the Duke of Cornwall upon tin is supposed to amount 
to more than five per cent or one-twentieth part of the value; 
and whatever may be his proportion, it would naturally, too, 
belong to the proprietor of the mine, if tm was duty free But 
if you add one-twentieth to one-sixth, you will find that the 
whole average rent of the tin mines of Cornwall was to the whole 
average rent of the sih er mmes of Peru as thirteen to twelve 
But the silver mines of Peru are not now able to pay even this 
low rent, and the tax upon sQver was, in 1736, reduced from 
one-fifth to one-tenth Even this tax upon silver, too, gives 
more temptation to smuggling than the tax of one-twcntieth 
upon tm, and smuggling must be much easier in the precious 
than in the bulky commodity The tax of the King of Spam 
accordmgly is said to be very ill paid, and that of the Duke of 
Cornwall very well Rent, therefore, it is probable, makes a 
greater part of the pnce of tm at the most fertile tm mmes than 
It does of silver at the most fertile silver mmes m the world 
After replacing the stock employed m working those different! 
mines, together wnth its ordmary profits, the residue which ^ 
remains to the propnetor is greater, it seems, m the coarse than ‘ 
in the precious metal 

Neither are the profits of the undertakers of silver mmes 
commonly very great m Peru. The same most respectable and 
vrell-mformed authors acquamt us, that when any person under- 
takes to work a new mine m Peru, he is universally looked upon 
ns a man destmed to bankruptcy and rum, and is upon that 
account shunned and avoided by everybody Mining, it seems, 
IS considered there m the same hght as here, as a lottery, m 
■which the pnzes do not compensate the blanks, though the 
greatness of some tempts many adventurers to throw away 
their fortunes m such unprosperous projects 

As the sovereign, hoivever, derives a considerable part of his 
revenue from the produce of silver mmes, the law m Peru gives 
every possible encouragement to the discovery and working of 
new ones Whoever discovers a new mme is entitled to measure 
off two hundred and forty-six feet in length, according to what 
he supposes to be the direction of the vem, and half as much m 
breadth He becomes propnetor of this portion of the mme, 
^nd can work it without paymg any acknowledgment to the 
landlord The interest of the Duke of Cornwall has given 
occasion to a regulation nearly of the same kmd m that ancient 
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duchy In waste and unenclosed lands any person who dis- 
covers a tm mine may mark out its limits to a certain extent, 
which IS called bounding a mine The bounder becomes the 
real proprietor of the mine, and may either v/ork it himself, or 
give It in lease to another, without the consent of the owner of 
ttie land, to whom, however, a very small acknowledgment must 
be paid upon working it In both regulations the sacred rights 
of pnvate property are sacrificed to the supposed interests of 
public revenue 

The same encouragement is given in Peru to the discovery 
and working of new gold mines, and m gold the king’s tax 
amounts only to a twentieth part of the standard metal It 
was once a fifth, and afterwards a tenth, as in silver, but it 
was found that the work could not bear even the lowest of these 
two taxes If it is rare, however, say the same authors, Frezier 
and UUoa, to find a person who has made his fortune by a 
silver, it is still much rarer to find one who has done so by a gold 
mine This twentieth part seems to be the whole rent which is 
paid by the greater part of the gold mines in Chill and Peru 
Gold, too, IS much more liable to be smuggled than even silver, 
not only on account of the supenor value of the metal m pro- 
portion to Its bulk, but on account of the peculiar way in which 
nature produces it Silver is very seldom found virgin, but, 
like most other metals, is generally mineralised with some other 
body, from which it is impossible to separate it in such quantities 
as Wl pay for the expense, but by a very labonous and tedious 
operation, which cannot well be earned on but m workhouses 
erected for the purpose, and therefore exposed to the inspection 
of the king’s officers Gold, on the contrary, is almost always 
found virgm It is sometimes found in pieces of some bulk, 
and even when mixed m small and almost insensible particles 
with sand, earth, and other extraneous bodies, it can be 
separated from them by a very short and simple operation, 
wffich can be earned on m any private house by anybody who 
IS possessed of a small quantity of mercury If the king’s tax, 
therefore, is but ill paid upon silver, it is likely to be much worse 
paid upon gold, and rent must make a much smaller part of 
the price of gold than even of that of silver 

The lowest pnee at which the precious metals can be sold, or 
the smallest quantity of other goods for which they can be 
exchanged dunng any considerable time, is regulated by the 
same principles which fix the lowest ordinary pnee of all other 
goods. The stock which must commonly be employed, the 
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food, the clothes, and lodging which must commonly be con- 
sumed m bringmg them from the mme to the market, detemune 
it It must at least be sufficient to replace that stodc, with the 
ordmary profits 

Their ffighest price, however, seems not to be necessarily 
determmed by anything but the actual scarcity or plenty of 
those metals themselves It is not determmed by that of any 
other commodity, m the same manner as the price of coals is 
by that of wood, beyond which no scarcity can ever raise it 
Increase the scarcity of gold to a certam degree, and the smallest 
bit of It may become more precious than a diamond, and exchange 
for a greater quantity of other goods 

The demand for those metals arises partly from their utility 
and partly, irom their beauty If you except iron, they are 
more useful than, perhaps, any ’other metal As they are less 
hable to rust and impunty, they can more easily be kept clean, 
and the utensils either of the table or the kitchen are often upon 
that account more agreeable when made of them A silver 
boiler is more cleanly than a lead, copper, or tm one, and the 
same quality would render a gold boiler still better than a silver 
one Their pnncipal ment, however, arises from then beauty, 
which renders them peculiarly fit for the ornaments of dress 
and furmture No paint or dye can give so splendid a colour 
as gilding The ment of their beauty is greatly enhanced, by 
their scarcity With the greater part of nch people^ the chief 
ehpyfiient of nches consists m the parade of nches, which m 
their eye is never so complete as when they appear to possess 
those decisive marks of opulence which nobody can possess but 
themselves In their eyes the merit of an object which is m 
any degree either useful or beautiful is greatly enhanced by its 
scarcity, or by the great labour which it requires to collect any 
■ considerable quantity of it, a labour which nobody can afford 
to pay but themselves Such objects they are willing to pur- 
chase at a higher price than things much more beautiful and 
useful, but more common These qualities jaf utility, beauty, 
and scarcity, are the original foundation 'of the high price of. 
those metaJ^s, of of the great quantity of other goods for which 
they can everywhere be exchanged This value was antecedent 
to and independent of their being employed as com, and was the 
quality which fitted them for that employment That employ- 
ment, however, by occasioning a new demand, and by dimimslung 
the quantity which could be employed m any other way, may 
have afterwards contnbuted to keep up or mcrease their value 
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PART m 

Of ihi Vcrialion: in ikt Prop'nlion heUcten ike respedive Values 
of ihal Sort of Produce 'xhich altcays chords Pent, and of 
ikat 'ishick somelirr^s dots and someiimes does not a^ord Pent 

The lEcreas-ng abundance of food, ra consequence of mcreasbig 
improT.'e’nent and cultivation, must necessarily increase the 
deniand for eo ery part of the produce of land which, is not food, 
and TTh-ch can be apphed either to use or to ornament In the 
v.hole p'ogress of impro'/ement, it might therefore be expected, 
there should be only one vanation in thie comparatr>'e values of 
those two diSerent sects of produce. The value of that sort 
wh^rii sometimes does and somemmes does not afford rent, 
should constantly rise in proporrion to that which always affords 
some rent. As art and industiy' advance, the materials of 
dothhig and locghig, the useful fosrils and minerak of the 
earth, Ae precious metak and the precious stones should gradu- 
ally come "to be more and more m demand, should gradually 
exchange for a greater and a greater quantity of food, or in 
othe' words, should gradually become dearer and nearer. This 
accord-^gtv has been the case with most of these tnmgs upon 
most occasions, and would have been the case vnth. ail of them 
upctn ail occasions, if particular accidents had not upon some 
occasions insreased the supply of some of them in a still greater 
propoW^’orx than the demand. 

The s al ,e of a free-stone ooany', for example, will necessaril}- 
increase with the rncreaslng imp-ooement and population of the 
country rourd about it, espeaaily u it should be the only one 
in the neighbourhood. But the o'aiue a silver mine, even 
the ,uh there s'could not h>e another wit? in a thousand miles of 
it, will rot recessaiTy increa'e vnth the irrp'coement of the 
country in which it is situated Tfie ma-ket for the produce of 
a free-stone <203 seldom extend more than a few miles 

rourd abort ft. and the demard mustgenor<ilV be in proportion 
to tne brn'ooement and population of th,at small district. But 
the mari'et for the prodece of a sh ,er rows may extend ov er the 
wbr/A known ’-orid, ITniesc the world m general, therefore, 
be as a-i'-mg h impact ement and ^/tpjhs.th^, the demand foi" 
s I- er mkht not be at all mcr-iasen the rmpm^ernent eoen of 
?- cr.^mtro'in the ne'ghbersrhood of the mine. Eocn thougli 
the woud in gmcml were impromng, >et if, m the course of 
ht ’"proeement, rew mines s^xTd oe^discovemd, much mo-e 
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fert3e than any -which had been known before, though the 
demand for silver -would necessarily mcrease, yet the supply 
might mcrease m so much a greater proportion that the real 
pnce of that metal might gradually fall, that is, any given 
quantity, a pound weight of it, for example, might gradually 
purchase or command a smaller and a smaller quantity of 
labour, or exchange for a smaller and a smaller quantity of 
com, die pnncipal part of the subsistence of the labourer 
The great market for silver is the commercial and civilised 
part of the world 

If by the general progress of improvement the demand of 
this market should mcrease, while at the same time the supply 
did not mcrease m the same proportion, the value of silver would 
gradually nse m proportion to that of com Any given quantitj’^ 
of silver -would exchange for a greater and a greater quantity 
of com, or, m other words, the average money pnce of com 
would gradually become cheaper and cheaper 
If, on the contrary, the supply by some accident should 
mcrease for many years together m a greater proportion than 
the demand, that metal would gradually become cheaper and 
cheaper, or, m other words, the average money pnce of com 
-would, m spite of all improvements, gradually become dearer 
and dearer 

But if, on the other hand, the supply of the metal should 
mcrease nearly m the same proportion as the demand, it would 
contmue to purchase or exchange for nearly the same quantity 
of com, and the average money pnce of com would, m spite of 
aU improvements, contmue very nearly the same 
These three seem to exhaust ail the possible combinations of 
events which can happen m the progress of improvement, and ' 
during the course of the four centimes preceding the present, if 
we may judge by what has happened both m France and Great 
Bntam, each of those three different combmations seem to have 
taken place m the European market, and nearly m the same 
order, too, m which I have here set them down 


DIGRESSION CONCERNING THE VARIATIONS IN THE 
VALUE OF SILVER DURING THE COURSE OF THE 
FOUR LAST CENTURIES 

' First Period 


In 1350, and for some time before, the average pnce of the 
quarter of wheat m England seems not to have been estimated 
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lower than four ounces of silver. Tower-weight, equal to about 
twenty shillings of our present money From this pnce it 
seems to have fallen gradually to two ounces of silver, equal to 
about ten shillings of our present money, the pnce at which we 
find it estimated m the begmnmg of the sixteenth century, and 
at which it seems to have continued to be estimated till about 
1570 

In 1350, being the 25th of Edward III , was enacted what is 
called. The Statute of Labourers In the preamble it complains 
much of the msolence of servants, who endeavoured to raise 
their wages upon their masters It therefore ordains that all 
servants and labourers should for the future be contented with 
the same wages and livenes (livenes m those times signified not 
only clothes but provisions) which they had been accustomed 
to receive m the 20th year of the kmg, and the four preceding 
years, that upon this account their livery wheat should nowhere 
be estimated higher than tenpence a bushel, and that it should 
always be in the option of the master to deliver them either the 
v/heat or the money Tenpence a bushel, therefore, had, m 
the 25th of Edward III , been reckoned a very moderate pnce 
of wheat, since it required a particular statute to oblige servants 
to accept of it m exchange for their usual livery of provisions; 
and It had been reckoned a reasonable pnce ten years before 
that, or m the i6th year of the kmg, the term to which the 
statute refers But m the i6th year of Edward III , tenpence 
contamed about half an ounce of silver. Tower-weight, and was 
nearly equal to half-a-crown of our present money Four 
ounces of silver. Tower-weight, therefore, equal to six shiUmgs 
and eightpence of the money of those times, and to near twenty 
shrllmgs of that of the present, must have been reckoned a 
moderate pnce for the quarter of eight bushels 

This statute is surely a better evidence of what was reckoned 
m those times a moderate pnce of gram than the pnces of some 
particular years which have generaUy been recorded by histonans 
and other v/nters on account of their extraordinary dearness or 
cheapness, and from which, therefore, it is difficult to form any 
judgment concemmg what may have been the ordinary pnce 
There are, besides, other reasons for believmg that m the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and for some time before, 
the common pnce of wheat was not less than four ounces of 
silver the quarter, and that of other gram' m proportion. 

In 1309, Ralph de Bom, pnor of St Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
gave a feast upon his mstallation-day, of which William Thom 
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has preserved not only the biU of fare but the pnces of many 
particulars In that feast were consumed, first, fifty-three 
quarters of wheat, which cost mneteen pounds, or seven shillings 
and twopence a quairter, equal to about one-and-twenty shillings 
and sixpence of our present money, secondly, fifty-eight 
quarters of malt, which cost seventeen pounds ten shilhngs, or 
SIX shilhngs a quarter, equal to about eighteen shiUmgs of our 
present money, thirdly, twenty quarters of oats, which cost 
Lur pounds, or four shillings a quarter, equal to about twelve 
shilhngs of our present money The pnces of malt and oats 
seem here to be higher than their ordinary proportion to the 
pnce of wheat- 

These pnces are not recorded on account of their extraordmary 
dearness or cheapness, but are mentioned accidentally as the 
pnces actually paid for large quantities of gram consumed at a 
feast which was famous for its magnificence 
In 1262, being the 51st of Henry III , was revived an ancient 
statute called, The Assize of Bread and Ale, which the kmg says 
m the preamble had been made m the times of his progemtors 
sometime kings of England It is probably, therefore, as old 
at least as the time of his grandfather Henry II , and may have 
been as old as the conquest It regulates the pnce of bread 
according as the pnces of wheat may happen to be, from one 
shilhng to twenty shillmgs the quarter of the money of those 
times But statutes of this kmd are generally presumed to 
provide with equal care for all deviations from the rmddle price, 
for those below it as well as for those above it. Ten shillings, 
therefore, containing sue ounces of silver. Tower-weight, and 
equal to about thirty shillmgs of our present money, must, upon 
this supposition, have been reckoned the middle pnce of the 
quarter of wheat when this statute was first enacted, and must 
have contmued to be so m the 51st of Henry III We cannot 
therefore be very wrong m supposmg that the middle pnce was 
not less than one-third of the highest pnce at which this statute 
regulates the pnce of bread, or than six shillmgs and eightpence 
of the money of those times, contammg four ounces of silver. 
Tower-weight 

Erom these different facts, therefore, we seem to have some 
reason to conclude that, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and for a considerable time before, the average or 
ordmary price of the quarter of wheat was not supposed to be 
less than four ounces of silver. Tower-weight. 

From about the middle of ^e fourteenth to the begmnmg of 
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the sixteenth century^ what was reckoned the reasonable and 
moderate, that is the ordmary or average pnce of wheat, seems 
to have sunk gradually to about one-hsdf of this pnce, so as at 
last to have fdlen to about two ounces of silver. Tower-weight, 
equal to about ten shillmgs of our present money It con- 
tmued to be estimated at this pnce tdl about 1 570 
In the household book of Henry, the fifth Earl of North- 
umberland, drawn up m 1512, there are two different estima- 
tions of wheat In one of them it is computed at six shillmgs 
and eightpence the quarter, m the other at five shillings and 
eightpence only. In 1512, six shilhngs and eightpence contamed 
oriy two ounces of silver, Tower-weight, and were equal to 
about ten shillings of our present money 
From the 25th of Edward III to the beginning of the reign 
of Elizabeth, dunng the space of more than two hundred years 
SIX shillings and eightpence, it appears from several different 
statutes, had continued to be considered as what is called the 
moderate and reasonable, that is the ordinary or average price 
of wheat. The quantity of silver, however, contained in that 
nommal sura was, during the course of this penod, contmually 
dimmishing, m consequence of some alterations which were 
made m the com But the increase of the value of silver had, 
it seems, so far compensated the diminution of the quantity of 
It contamed m the same nommal sum that the legislature did 
not think it worth while to attend to this circumstance 
Thus m 1436 It was enacted, that wheat might be exported 
without a licence when the pnce was so low as six shillings and 
eightpence, and in 1463 it was enacted, that no wheat should 
be imported if the pnce was not above six shillings and eight- 
pence the quarter The legislature had imagined that when 
the pnce was so low there could be no mconvemency m ex- 
portation, but that when it rose higher it became prudent to 
allow of importation Six shillings and eightpence, therefore, 
contammg about the same quantity of silver as thirteen shillmgs 
and fourpence of our present money (one third part less than 
the same nommal sum contamed m the time of Edward III ), 
had m those tunes been considered as what is called the moderate 
and reasonable pnce of wheat 

In 1554, by the ist and 2nd of Philip and Mary, and m 
^558, by the ist of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was m 
the same manner prohibited, whenever the pnce of the quarter 
should exceed six shiUmgs and eightpence, which did not then 
contam two pennyworth more silver than the same nommal 
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sum does at present But it had soon been found that to re- 
strain the exportation of v.heat till the pnce as as so sery low 
was, in reahty, to prohibit it altogether In 1562, therefore, by 
the 5th of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat A\as allowed from 
certain ports whenever the pnce of the quarter should not 
exceed ten shillings, contaming nearly the same quantity of 
silver as the hke nominal sum does at present This price had 
at this time, therefore, been considered as what is cdled the 
moderate and reasonable pnce of svheat. It agrees nearly svith 
the estimation of the Northumberland book in 1512 
That m France the average pnce of gram was, m the same 
manner, much lower m the end of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth century than m the two centunes precedmg 
has been observed both by Mr Duprd de St Maur, and by the 
elegant author of the Essay on the pohce of grain Its pnce, 
dunng the same penod, had probably sunk m the same manner 
through the greater part of Europe 
This nse m the value of silver m proportion to that of com, 
may either have been owing altogether to the increase of the 
demand for that metal, m consequence of increasing improve- 
ment and cultivation, the supply m the meantime contmumg 
the same as before, or, the demand contmumg the same as 
before, it may have been owmg altogether to the gradual 
dimmution of the supply, the greater part of the mines which 
were then knoivn m the Avorld being much exhausted, and con- 
sequently the expense of workmg them much mcreased, or it 
may have been owng partly to the one and partly to the other 
of those two circumstances In the end of the fifteenth and 
begirming of the sixteenth centunes, the greater part of Europe 
Avas approaching tOAvards a more settled form of government 
than it had enjoyed for several ages before The increase of 
secunty would naturally mcrease mdustry and improvement, 
and the demand for the precious metals, as well as for every 
other luxury and ornament, would naturally increase with the 
mcrease of nches A greater annual produce would require a 
greater quantity of com to circulate it, and a greater number 
of nch people would require a greater quantity of plate and 
other ornaments of silver It is natural to suppose, too, that 
the greater part of the mmes which then supplied the European 
market Avith silver might be a good deal exhausted, and have 
become more expensive in the working They had been Avrought 
many of them from the time of the Romans 

It has been the opmion, however, of the greater part of those 
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shDlmgs the quarter of wheat. This sum m 1423, the year at 
which he begms with it, contamed the same quantity of silver 
as sixteen shillings of our present money But m 1562, the 
year at which he ends with it, it contamed no more dian the 
same nommal sum does at present 

Secondly, they have been misled by the slovenly manner m> 
which some ancient statutes of assize had been sometimes 
transcnbed by lazy copiers; and sometimes perhaps actually' 
composed by the legislature 

The ancient statutes of assize seem to have begun always 
with determining what ought to be the pnce of bread and ^e 
when the price of wheat and barley were at the lowest, and to 
have proceeded gradually to determme what it ought to be, 
accordmg as the prices of those two sorts of gram should gradu- 
ally rise above this lowest pnce But the transcribers of those 
statutes seem frequently to have thought it sufficient to copy 
the regulation as far as the three or four first and lowest pnces, 
savmg m this manner their own labour, and judging, I suppose, 
that this was enough to show what proportion ought to be 
observed in all higher pnces 

Thus m the assize of bread and ale, of the sist of Henry 
III , the pnce of bread was regulated accordmg to the difierent 
pnces of wheat, from one shiUmg to twenty shillings the quarter, 
of the money of those tunes But m the manuscnpts from 
which all the different editions of the statutes, preceding that 
of Mr Ruffhead, were pnnted, the copiers had never transcribed 
this regulation beyond the pnce of twelve shillmgs Several 
wnters, therefore, bemg misled by this faulty transcription, very 
naturally concluded that the middle pnce, or sue shiUmgs the 
quarter, equal to about eighteen shilhngs of our present money, 
was the ordmary or average pnce of wheat at that time 
In the statute of Tumbrel and Pillory, enacted nearly about 
the same tune, the pnce ofnle is regulated accordmg to every 
sixpence nse m the price of barley, from two shillings to four 
shillings the quarter That four shillmgs, however, was not 
considered as the highest pnce to which barley might frequently 
nse in those times, and that these pnces were only given as 
an example of the proportion which ought to be observed in 
all other prices, whether higher or lower, we may infer from 
the last words of the statute, “ et sic demceps crescetur vel 
diminuetur per sex denanos ” The expression is very slovenly, 
but the meaning is plam enough “ That the pnce of ale is in 
this manner to be mcreased or diminished according to every 
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sixpence nse or fall m the pnce of barley ” In the composition 
of this statute the legislature itself seems to have been as 
negligent as the copiers were m the transcription of the others 

In an ancient manuscnpt of the Regiam Majestatem_, an old 
Scotch law book, there is a statute of assize m which the pnce 
of bread is regulated accordmg to aU the different pnces of 
wheat, from tenpence to three shilhngs the Scotch boll, equal 
to about half an English (Quarter Three shillings Scotch, at 
the time when this assize is supposed to have been enacted, 
were equal to about nme shillings sterling of our present money 
Mr Ruddiman seems to conclude from this, that three shillings 
was the highest pnce to which wheat ever rose m those times, 
and that tenpence, a shdhng, or at most two shillings, were the 
ordmary pnces Upon consulting the manuscnpt, however, it 
appears evidently ^ that all these pnces are only set down as 
examples of the proportion which ought to be observed between 
the respective pnces of wheat and bread The last words of the 
statute are, “ rehqua judicabis secundum prssscnpta habendo 
respectum ad pretium bladi ” “ You shall judge of the remam- 
mg cases accordmg to what is above wntten, havmg a respect to 
the pnce of com.” 

Thirdly, they seem to have been misled, too, by the very low 
pnce at vhich wheat was sometimes sold in verj”^ ancient tunes, 
and to have imagined that as its lowest pnce was then much 
lower than m later tunes, its ordinary pnce must likewise have 
been much lower They might have found,, however, that m 
those ancient times its highest pnce was fully as much above, 
as Its lowest pnce was below anything that had even been knowm 
m later times Thus m 1270, Fleetwood gives us two pnces of 
the quarter of wheat The one is four pounds sixteen shillings 
of the money of those times, equal to fourteen pounds eight 
shillings of that of the present, the other is six pounds eight 
shillings, equal to nineteen pounds four shillings of our present 
money No pnce can be foimd in the end of the fifteenth, or 
beginnmg of the sixteenth century, which approaches to the 
extravagance of these The pnce of com, though at aU tunes 
hable to vanation, vanes most in those turbulent and disorderly 
societies, m w'hich the mtemiption of all commerce and com- 
munication hmders the plenty of one part of the country from 
relievmg the scarcity of another In the disorderly state of 
England under the Plantagenets, who governed it from about 
the middle of the twehth till towards the end of the fifteenth 
> See his preface to Anderson’s Dtplomaia ScoUa 
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century, one distnct might be in plenty, while another at no 
great distance, by havmg its crop destroyed either by some 
accident of the seasons, or by the incursion of some neighbour- 
ing baron, might be suSenng all the horrors of a famine, and 
yet if the lands of some hostile lord were interposed between 
them, the one might not be able to give the least assistance to 
the other. Under the vigorous administration of the Tudors, 
who governed England durmg the latter part of the fifteenth 
and trough the whole of the sixteenth century, no baron was 
powerful enough to dare to disturb the public secunty 

The reader will find at the end of this chapter all tlie prices 
of wheat which have been collected by Fleetwood from 1202 to 
i597j both mclusive, reduced to the money of the present times, 
and digested according to the order of time, mto seven divisions 
of twelve years each At the end of each division, too, he will 
find the average price of the twelve years of which it consists 
In that long penod of time, Fleetwood has been able to collect 
the pnees of no more than eighty years, so that four years are 
wantmg to make out the last twelve years I have added, 
therefore, from the accounts of Eton college, the pnees of 1598, 
1599, 1600, and 1601 It IS the only addition which I have 
made The reader will see that from the beginning of the 
thirteenth till after the middle of the sixteenth century the 
average pnee of each twelve years grows gradually lower and 
lower, and that towards the end of the sixteenth century it 
begins to rise again The pnees, mdeed, which Fleetwood has 
been able to collect, seem to have been those chiefly which were 
remarkable for extraordinary dearness or cheapness, and I do 
not pretend that any very certam conclusion can be drawn from 
them So far, however, as they prove anything at all, they 
confirm the account which I have been endeavounng to give 
Fleetwood himself, however, seems, with most other wnters,'^' 
to have believed that dunng all this penod the value of silver,} 
in consequence of its increasmg abundance, was continually^ 
dimmishmg The prices of com which he himself has coDected 
certainly do not agree with this opimon They agree perfectly 
with that of Mr Dupr6 de St Maur, and with that which I have 
been endeavouring to explam Bishop Fleetwood and Mr 
Dupr^ de St Maur are the two authors who seem to have 
collected, with the greatest diligence and fidehty, the pnees 
of things m ancient tunes It is somewhat cunous that, though 
their opmions are so very different, their facts, so far as they 
relate to the pnee of com at least, should comcide so very exactly 
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It IS not, however, so much from the low pnce of com as from 
that of some other parts of the rude produce of land that the 
most judicious writers have inferred the great value of silver m 
those very ancient times Com, it has been said, being a sort 
of manufacture, was, m those mde ages, much dearer m pro- 
portion than the greater part of other commodities , jt is meant, 
I suppose, than the greater part of unmanufactured com- 
modities, such as cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, etc That 
m those times of poverty and barbarism these were proportion- 
ably much cheaper than com is undoubtedly tme But this 
cheapness was not the effect of the high value of silver, but of 
the low value of those commodities It was not because silver 
would in such times purchase or represent a greater quantity 
of labour, but because such commodities would purchase or 
represent a much smaller quantity than m times of more 
opulence and improvement Silver must certainly be cheaper 
m Spanish America than m Europe, m the country where it is 
produced than in the country to which it is brought, at the^ 
expense of a long carnage both by land and by sea, of a freight 
and an msurance One-and-twenty pence halfpenny sterling, 
hov/ever, we are told by Ulloa, was, not many years ago, at 
Buenos Ayres, the pnce of an ox chosen from a herd of three or 
four hundred Sixteen shiUmgs sterhng, we are told by Mr 
Byron, was the price of a good horse m the capital of Chili In 
a country naturally fertile, but of which the far greater part is 
altogether uncultivated, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, etc , 
as they can be acquired with a very small quantity of labour, so 
they 11011 purchase or command but a very small quantity 
The low money pnce for which they may be sold is no proof 
that the real value of silver is there very high, but that the real 
value of those commodities is very low 
Labour, it must always be remembered, and not any particular 
commodity or set of commodities, is the real measure of the 
value both of silver and of all other commodities 

But in countries almost waste, or but thinly inhabited, cattle, 
poultry, game of all kinds, etc , as they are the spontaneous 
productions of nature, so she frequently produces them in much 
greater quantities than the consumption of the inhabitants 
requires In such a state of things the supply commonly 
exceeds the demand In different states of society, m different 
stages of improvement, therefore, such commodities wuU re- 
present, or be equivalent to, very different quantities of labour 
In every state of society, m every stage of improvement. 
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com IS the production of human mdustry But the average 
produce of every sort of mdustry is always suited^ more or less 
exactly, to the average consumption, the average supply to 
the average demand In every difEerent stage of improve- 
ment, besides, the raismg of equal quantities of com m the 
same soil and climate will, at an average, require nearly equal 
quantities of labour, or what comes to the same thmg, the pnce 
of nearly equal quantities, the contmual mcrease of the pro- 
ductive powers of labour m an improving state of cultivation 
being more or less counterbalanced by the continually mcreasmg 
pnce of cattle, the principal instruments of agriculture Upon 
aU these accounts, therefore, we may rest assured that equal 
quantities of com will, m every state of society, m every stage 
of improvement, more nearly represent, or be equivalent to, 
equal quantities of labour than equal quantities of any other 
part of the mde produce of land Com, accordingly, it has 
already been observed, is, m all the different stages of wealth 
and improvement, a more accurate measure of value than any 
other commodity or set of commodities In aU those different 
stages, therefore, we can judge better of the real value of silver 
by comparing it with com than by comparmg it with any other 
commodity or set of commodities 
Com, besides, or whatever else is the common and favourite 
vegetable food of the people, constitutes, m every civilised 
country, the prmcipal part of the subsistence of the labourer 
In consequence of the extension of agriculture, the land of 
every country produces a much greater quantity of vegetable 
than of animal food, and the labourer everywhere lives chiefly 
upon the wholesome food that is cheapest and most abundant 
Butcher’s meat, except in the most thriving countnes, or where 
labour is most highly rewarded, makes but an insignificant part 
of his subsistence, poultry makes a still smaller part of it, and 
game no part of it In France, and even m Scotland, where 
labour is somewhat better rewarded than m France, the labour- 
ing poor seldom eat butcher’s meat, except upon holidays, and 
other extraordinary occasions The money pnce of labour,} 
therefore, depends much more upon the average money pnce , 
of com, the subsistence of the labourer, than upon that ofl 
butcher’s meat, or of any other part of the rude produce of ' 
land. The real value of gold and silver, therefore, the real 
quantity of labour which they can purchase or command, 
depends much more upon the quantity of com which they 
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can purchase or command than upon that of butcher’s meat, 
or any other part of the rude produce of land 

Such slight observations, however, upon the pnces either of 
com or of other commodities, would not probably have misled 
so many mtelligent authors had they not been influenced, at 
the same time, by the popular notion, that as the quantity of 
silver naturally increases m every country with the increase of 
wealth, so its value diminishes as its quantity increases This 
notion, however, seems to be altogether groundless 

The quantity of the precious metals may increase m any 
country from two different causes either, first, from the 
increased abundance of the mines which supply it, or, secondly, 
from the mcreased wealth of the people, from the increased 
produce of their annual labour The first of these causes is no 
doubt necessarily connected with the diminution of the value 
of the precious metals, but the second is not 

When more abundant mines are discovered, a greater quantity 
of the precious metals is brought to market, and the quantity 
of the necessaries and conveniencies of life for which they must 
be exchanged bemg the same as before, equal quantities of the 
metals must be exchanged for smaller quantities of commodities. 
So far, therefore, as the increase of the quantity of the precious 
I metals m any country arises from the increased abundance of 
.the mines, it is necessarily connected with some dimmution of 
Jtheir value 

When, on the contrary, the wealth of any country increases, 
when the annual produce of its labour becomes gradually greater 
and greater, a greater quantity of com becomes necessary m 
order to circulate a greater quantity of commodities, and the 
people, as they can afford it, as they have more commodities 
to give for It, will naturally purchase a greater and a greater 
quantity of plate The quantity of their com will increase from 
necessity, the quantity of their plate from vanity and ostenta- 
tion, or from the same reason that the quantity of fine statues, 
pictures, and of every other luxury and cunosity, is likely to 
mcrease among them But as statuaries and painters are not 
likely to be worse rewarded m times of wealth and prosperity 
than in times of poverty and depression, so gold and silver are 
not likely to be worse paid for 

The price of gold and silver, when the accidental discovery 
of more abundant mines does not keep it down, as it naturally 
rises wth the wealth of every country, so, whatever be the 
state of the mmes, it is at all times naturally higher in a nch 
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than in a poor country Gold and silver, like all other com- 
modities, naturally seek the market where the best price is 
given for them, and the best price is commonly given for every 
thmg m the country which can best afford it Libour, it must 
be remembered, is the ultimate pnce which is paid for everything, 
and m countnes where labour is equally well rewarded, the 
money pnce of labour will be in proportion to that of tlie 
subsistence of the labourer But gold and silver will naturally 
exchange for a greater quantity of subsistence in a nch than in 
a poor country, in a country which abounds with subsistence 
than m one which is but indifferently supplied with it If the 
two countnes are at a great distance, the difference may be 
very great, because though the metals naturally fly from the 
worse to the better market, yet it may be difficult to transport 
them m such quantities as to bnng their pnce nearly to a level 
m both If the countnes are near, the difference will be smaller, 
and may sometimes be scarce perceptible , because in this case 
the transportation will be easy Chma is a much ncher country 
than any part of Europe, and the difference between the pnce 
of subsistence in China and m Europe is very great Rice m 
Chma IS much cheaper than wheat is anywhere m Europe 
England is a much ncher country than Scotland, but the 
difference between the money-pnce of com m those two countnes 
IS much smaller, and is but just perceptible In proportion to 
the quantity or measure, Scotch com generally appears to be a 
good deal cheaper than English, but m proportion to its quality, 
it is certainly somewhat dearer Scotland receives almost every 
year very large supplies from England, and every commodity 
must commonly be somewhat dearer m the country to which 
it IS brought than m that from which it comes English corn, 
therefore, must be dearer in Scotland than m England, and yet 
m proportion to its quality, or to the quantity and goodness of 
the flour or meal which can be made from it, it cannot commonly 
be sold higher there than the Scotch com wluch comes to market 
m competition with it 

The difference between the money price of labour m Qima 
and in Europe is still greater than that between the money pnce 
of subsistence, because the real recompense of labour is higher 
m Europe than m China, the greater part of Europe being m 
an improving state, while Chma seems to be standing still The 
money pnce of labour is lower m Scotland than in England 
because the real recompense of labour is much lower, Scotland 
though advancmg to greater wealth, advancing much more 
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slowly than England The frequency of emigration from 
Scotland, and the ranty of it from England, sufficiently prove 
that the demand for labour is very different m the two countnes 
The proportion between the real recompense of labour m 
different countnes, it must be remembered, is naturally regulated 
not by their actual wealth or poverty, but by their advancing, 
stationary, or declining condition 

Gold and silver, as they are naturally of the greatest value 
among the nchest, so they are naturally of the least value among 
the poorest nations Among savages, the poorest of all nations, 
they are of scarce any value 

In great towns com is always dearer than m remote parts 
of the country. This, however, is the effect, not of the real 
cheapness of silver, but of the real dearness of com. It does 
not cost less labour to bring silver to the great toivn than to 
the remote parts of the country, but it costs a great deal more 
to bring com 

In some very rich and commercial countnes, such as Holland 
and the temtory of Genoa, com is dear for the same reason that 
it IS dear in great towns They do not produce enough to mam- 
tain their inhabitants They are rich in the industry and skiU 
of their artificers and manufacturers, in every sort of machinery 
which can facilitate and abridge labour, m shipping, and in all 
the other instruments and means of carnage and commerce, 
but they are poor m com, which, as it must be brought to them 
from distant countries, must, by an addition to its pnee, pay 
for the carnage from those countnes. It does not cost less 
labour to bring silver to Amsterdam than to Dantzick, but it 
costs a great deal more to bring com The real cost of silver 
must be nearly the same m both places, but that of com must 
be very different Diminish the real opulence either of Holland 
or of the territory of Genoa, while the number of their inhabitants 
remains the same dimmish their power of supplying them- 
selves from distant countnes, and the pnee of com, instead of 
sinking with that diminution m the quantity of their silver, 
which must necessanly accompany this declension either as its 
cause or as its effect, will rise to the pnee of a famine When 
we are m want of necessaries we must part with all super- 
fluities, of which the value, as it nses m times of opulence and 
prospenty, so it sinks m times of poverty and distress It is 
otherwise with necessanes Their real price, the quantity of 
labour which they can purchase or command, nses in tunes of 
poverty and distress, and sinks m times of opulence and 
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prospenty, which are always times of great abundanc^^gQjjg 
they could not otherwise be times of opulence and prospsggj,^. 
Corn IS a necessary, silver is only a superfluity 
Whatever, therefore, may have been the mcrease m 
quantity of the precious metals, which, dunng the peno. 
between the middle of the fourteenth and that of the sixteenth’ 
century, arose from the mcrease of wealth and improvement, it 
could have no tendency to dimmish their value either m Great 
Bntam or in any other part of Europe If those who have 
collected the prices of things m ancient times, therefore, had, 
durmg this period, no reason to infer the dimmution of the 
value of silver, from any observations which they had made 
upon the pnces either of com or of other commodities, they 
had stili less reason to infer it from any supposed mcrease of 
wealth and improvement. 


Seconb Period 

But how vanous soever may have been the opinions of the 
learned concerning the progress of the value of silver during 
this first period, they are unanimous concemmg it during the 
second 

From about 1570 to about 1640, dunng a penod of about, 
seventy years, the variation m the proportion between thej 
value of silver and that of com held a quite opposite course 
Silver sun k m it s real yalue,_o r wou ld excjiange„for.a smaller ; 
quantity of labour than before, and com rose m its nominal 
pnce, Md'mSteacTorbeing commonly sold for about two ounces 
of silver the quarter, or about ten shillings of our present money, 
came to be sold for six and eight ounces of silver the quarter, or 
about thirty and forty shillings of our present money 
The discovery of the abundant mmes of Amenca seems to 
have been the sole cause of this dimmution in the value of silver 
m proportion to that of com It is accounted for accordmgly 
m the same manner by everybody, and there never has been 
any dispute either about the fact or about the cause of ih The 
greater part of Europe was, dunng this penod, advancing m 
industry and unprovement, and the demand for silver must 
consequently have been mcreasmg But the mcrease of the 
supply had, 1 seems, so far exceeded that of the demand, that 
the value of that metal sunk considerably. The discovery of 
the mines of Amenca, it is to be observed, does not seem to 
have had any verj' sensible effect upon the pnces of things m 
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\ 1570, though even the mines of Potosi had 
^re than twenty years before 
'oj both mclusive, the average pnee of the 
els of the best wheat at Windsor market 
accounts of Eton College, to have been 
•om which sum, neglecting the fraction, and de- 
i, or 4s 7^d , the pnee of the quarter of eight 
)ut to have been £i i6s lo^d And from this 
^ neglecting likewise the fraction, and deducting a ninth, or 
^4s" id , for the difference between the pnee of the best wheat 
'^^and that of the middle wheat, the price of the middle wheat 
comes out to have been about £1 12s pd , or about six ounces 
and one-third of an ounce of silver 

From 1621 to 1636, both mclusive, the average pnee of the 
same measure of the best wheat at ^e same market appears, 
from the same accounts, to have been £2 los , from v/hich 
making the like deductions as m the foregoing case, the average 
pnee of the quarter of eight bushels of middle wheat comes out 
to have been £i 19s 6d , or about seven ounces and two-thirds 
of an ounce of silver. 
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Third Phriod 

Between 1630 and 1640, or about 1636, the effect of the 
discovery of the mines of Amenca m reducing the value of 
silver appears to have been completed, and the value of that 
metal seems never to have sunk lower in proportion to that of 
com than it was about that time It seems to have risen some- 
what m the course of the present century, and it had probably 
begun to do so even some tune before the end of the last 
From 1637 to 1700, both mclusive, being the sixty-four last 
years of the last century, the average pnee of the quarter of 
nine bushels of the best wheat at Windsor market appears, 
from the same accounts, to have been £2 iis ojd , which is 
only IS ojd dearer than it had been dunng the sixteen years 
before But m the course of these sixty-four years there 
happened two events which must have produced a much greater 
scarcity of com than what the course of the seasons would 
otherwise have occasioned, and which, therefore, without sup- 
posmg any further reduction m the value of silver, %vill much 
more than account for this very small enhancement of pnee 
\ The first of these events was the civil war, which, by dis- 
couragmg tillage and mtemipting" commerce, must have raised 
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com cT'in•^d n i6$S llic bounlj, il J.'c hc^'n l\ o>ifhl b\ 
n'S.n\"p<^pl<‘, b\ cncoyn’nn?: Ulbj^c. inn%, in n Son;: rourc o( 
\€’'n, hat Occasioned n f neater ith^iRrlnncc, rod fon'-^qn^ntU 
a prc-tvr chtapnt'-s of com in U c homt muT et Unn vhat 
vojid olhenv ISC u^cn p'^iCf there Hoc far the bounty 
could p'o luce tins ctTccl M an> time, I sHaU c-snmmc h''rcaftcr; 
1 ’iKnlS on 5 \ idaonr nt present that. Isciwccn and 1700, it 
Ird not time to produce an) '^uch effect. Dunnp this short 
penod its onl) cficct must Insc l>cen, bj cncoiinq.inp the ex- 
portation of the surplus produce of c\er\ year, and thereb) 
hindenn^ the abundance of one )c'ir from compensating the 
scarcit) of another, to rare tfie price m llic homc-marl,ci. Tlic 
ccarcit) v.hicli prt% ailed in Tngland from 1693 to 1690. botli 
inclusa c, though no doubt principally ov-ang to the Imdncss of 
tlic seasons, and, therefore, extending tlirough a considerable 
part of Europe, must lia\c been somewhat enhanced by the 
ixiunty In 1699, accordinglt, Uic further exportation of com 
wavs prohibited for nine montlu: 

There w os a third c% ent avhida occurred in the course of tlic 
«ame period, and v hich, lliough it could not occasion any 
scaratj of com, nor, perhaps, any augmentation m the real 
quantity of silver whicli was usually paid for it, must ncccssanly 
hav c occasioned some augmentation m the nominal sum Tins 
event was the great debasement of the silver coin, by clipping 
and wearing This evil had begun m the reign of Charles II 
and had gone on continually increasing till 1695, at which 
time, as we may learn from Mr Lowndes, the current silver 
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com was, at an average, near five-and-twenty per cent below 
Its standard value But the nominal sum which constitutes the 
market pnce of every commodity is necessanly regulated, not 
so much by the quantity of silver, which, according to the 
standard, ought to be contamed in it, as by that which, it is 
found by expenence, actually is contained in it This nommal 
sum, therefore, is necessanly higher when the coin is much de- 
based by clippmg and v/eanng than when near to its standard 
value. 

In the course of the present century, the silver com has not 
at any tune been more below its standard weight than it is at 
present But though very much defaced, its value has been 
kept up by that of the gold com for which it is exchanged/ 
For though before the late recomage, the gold com was a good 
deal defaced too, it was less so than the silver In 1695, on 
the contrary, the value of the silver com was not kept up by 
the gold com, a guinea then commonly exchanging for thirty 
shillings of the worn and dipt silver Before the late recomage 
of the gold, the pnce of silver bulhon was seldom higher than 
five shillings and sevenpence an ounce, v/hich is but fivepence 
above the mint pnce But m 1695, common pnce of silver 
bulhon was six shillings and fivepence an ounce, ^ which is 
fifteenpence above the mint pnce Even before the late re- 
coinage of the gold, therefore, the com, gold and silver together, 
when compared with silver bulhon, was not supposed to be 
more than eight per cent below its standard value In 1695, 
on the contrary, it had been supposed to be near five-and-twenty 
per cent below that value But m the beginning of the present 
century, that is, unmediately after the great recomage in King 
William’s tune, the greater part of the current silver com must 
have been still nearer to its standard weight than it is at present 
In the course of the present century, too, there has been no 
great public calamity, such as the civil war, which could either 
discourage tillage, or mterrupt the mtenor commerce of the 
country And though the bounty, which has taken place 
through the greater part of this century, must always raise the 
pnce of com somewhat higher than it otherwise would be in the 
actual state of tillage, yet as, m the course of this century, the 
bounty has had full time to produce all the good effects commonly 
imputed to it, to encourage tillage, and thereby to increase the 
quantity of com in the home market, it may, upon the prin- 
ciples of a system which I shall explain and examme hereafter, 
‘ Lowndes’s Essay on iht Stiver Com, p 68. 
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be supposed to have done something to lower the price of that 
commodity the one way, as well as to raise it the other It is 
by many people supposed to have done more In the sixty-four 
first years of the present century accordmgly the average price 
of the quarter of nme bushels of the best wheat at Wmdsor 
market appears, by the accounts of Eton College, to have been 
£2 os 6Jd , which IS about ten shillings and sixpence, or more 
tiian five-and-twenty per cent , cheaper than it had been dunng 
the sixty-four last years of the last century, and about gs 6d< 
cheaper than it had been dunng the sixteen years precedmg 
1636, when the discovery of the abundant mines of Amenca 
may be supposed to have produced its full effect, and about 
one shillmg cheaper than it had been m the twenty-six years 
preceding 1620, before that discovery can well be supposed to 
have produced its full effect According to this account, the 
average pnce of middle wheat, dunng these sixty-four first 
years of the present century, comes out to have been about 
thirty-two shilling the quarter of eight bushels 

T he value of s ilver, therefore, s^msjto have risen somewha t 
m proportion to that of com dunng the course of the present 
century, and it had probably begun to do so even some time 
before the end of the last. 

In 1687, the pnce of the quarter of nme bushels of the best 
wheat at Wmdsor market was £i 5s 2d , the lowest pnce at 
which it had ever been from 1595 

In 1688, Mr Gregory Kmg, a man famous for his knowledge 
m matters of this kind, estimated the average price of wheat m 
years of moderate plenty to be to the grower 3s 6d the bushel, 
or eight-and-twenty shdlmgs the quarter The grower’s pnce 
I understand to be the same with what is sometimes called the 
contract price, or the pnce at which a farmer contracts for a 
certain number of years to deliver a certain quantity of com 
to a dealer As a contract of this kind saves the farmer the 
expense and trouble of marketmg, the contract price is generally 
lower than what is supposed to be the average market pnce 
Mr Kmg had judged eight-and-twenty shillings the quarter to 
be at that tune the ordmary contract pnce m years of moderate 
plenty Before the scarcity occasioned by the late extraordi- 
nary course of bad seasons, it was, I have been assured the 
ordinary contract pnce m ail common years 
In 1688 was granted the parliamentary bounty upon the 
exportation of com The country gentlemen, who then com- 
posed a stm greater proportion of the legislature than they do 
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at present, had felt that the money pnce of com was falling 
The boimly was an expedient to raise it artificially to the high 
pnce at which it had frequently been sold m the times of Charles 
I and II It was to take place, therefore, till wheat was so high 
as forty-eight shiUmgs the quarter, that is, twenty shillings, or 
five-sevenths dearer than Mx King had m that very year esti- 
mated the grower’s pnce to be m times of moderate plenty If 
his calculations deserve any part of the reputation which they 
have obtained very umversally, eight-and-forty shillings the 
quarter was a pnce which, without some such expedient as the 
bounty, could not at that time be expected, except m years of 
extraordinary scarcity But the government of Xmg WiUiani 
was not then fully settled It was m no condition to refuse 
anythmg to the country gentlemen, from whom it was at that 
very time soliciting the first establishment of the annual land-tax 

The value of silver, therefore, m proportion to that of com, 
had probably risen somewhat before the end of the last century, 
and it seems to have contmued to do so dunng the course of 
the greater part of the present, though the necessary operation 
of ^e bounty must have hmdered that rise from bemg so 
sensible as it otherwise would have been m the actual state of 
tillage 

In plentiful years the bounty, by occasionmg an extraorduiary 
exportation, necessarily raises the pnce of com above what it 
otherwise would be m those years To encourage tillage, by 
keepmg up the pnce of com even m the most plentiful years, 
was the avowed end of the institution 

In years of great scarcity, mdeed, the bounty has generally 
been suspended It must, however, have had some effect even 
upon the pnces of many of those years By the extraordinary 
exportation which it occasions m years of plenty, it must fre- 
quently hinder the plenty of one year from compensatmg the 
scarcity of another 

Both m years of plenty and m years of scarcity, therefore, 
the bounty raises the pnce of com above what it naturally 
would be m the actual state of tillage If, dunng the sixty-four 
first years of the present century, therefore, the average pnce 
has been lower than dunng the sixty-four last years of the last 
century, it must, in the same state of tillage, have been much 
more so, had it not been for this operation of the bounty 

But without the bounty, it may be said, the state of tillage 
would not have been the same What may have been the 
effects of this institution upon the agnculture of the country, I 
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shall endeavour to explain hereafter, when I come to treat 
particularly of bounties. I shall only obsei^'e at present that 
this rise m the value of sflver, in proportion to that of'' com, 
has not been pecuhar to England It has been observed to 
have taken place m France durmg the same penod, and nearly 
m the same proportion too, by three very faithful, diligent, and 
labonous collectors of the pnces of com, Mr Dupr^ de St Maur, 
Mr Messance, and the author of the Essay on the pohce of 
gram But m France, till 1764, the exportation of gram was 
by law prohibited, and it is somewhat difficult to suppose that 
nearly the same diminution of pnce which took place m one 
country, notwithstanding this prohibition, should in another be 
owmg to the extraordinary encouragement given to exportation 
It would be more proper, perhaps, to consider this vanation 
m the average money pnce of com as the effect rather of some 
gradual rise in the real value of silver m the European market 
Sian of any fall in the real average value of com Com, it has 
already been observed, is at distant penods of tune a more 
accurate measure of value than either silver, or perhaps any 
other commodity When, after the discovery of the abundant 
mmes of Amenca, com rose to three and four times its former 
money pnce, this change was umversally ascnbed, not to any 
nse m the real value of com, but to a fall m the real value of 
silver If durmg the sixty-four first years of the present 
century, therefore, the average money pnce of com has fallen 
somewhat below what it had been durmg the greater part of 
the last century, we should m the same manner impute this 
change, not to any fall m the real value of com, but to some 
nse m the real value of silver m the European market 

The high pnce of com during these ten or twelve years past, 
mdeed, has occasioned a suspicion that the real value of silver 
still contmues to fall m the European market This high pnce 
of com, however, seems evidently to have been the effect of the 
extraordinary unfavourableness of the seasons, and ought there- 
fore to be regarded, not as a permanent, but as a transitory and 
occasional event The seasons for these ten or twelve years past 
have been unfavourable through the greater part of Europe, 
and the disorders of Poland have very much mcreased the 
scaraty m all those countnes which, m dear years, used to be 
supplied from that market So long a course of bad seasons 
though not a very common event, is by no means a singular one^ 
and whoever has mquired much mto the history of the pnces of 
com m former times will be at no loss to recollect several other 
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examples of the same kind Ten years of extraordinary scarcity^ 
besides, are not more wonderful than ten years of extraordmary 
plenty The low pnce of com from 1741 to 1750, both inclusive, 
may very well be set m opposition to its high price dunng these 
last eight or ten years From 1741 to 1750, the average pnce 
of the quarter of nme bushels of the best wheat at Windsor 
market, it appears from the accounts of Eton College, was only 

13s 9id , v/hirh is nearly 6s 3d below the average pnce of 
the sixty-four first years of the present century The average 
pnce of the quarter of eight bushels of middle wheat comes out, 
according to this account, to have been, dunng these ten years, 
only £1 6s 8d. 

Between 1741 and 1750, however, the bounty must have 
hindered the pnce of com from falling so low m the home 
market as it naturally would have done Dunng these ten 
years the quantity of all sorts of gram exported, it appears 
from the custom-house books, amounted to no less than eight 
millions twenty-nine thousand one hundred and fifty-six 
quarters one bushel The bounty paid for this amounted to 
£1,514,962 17s 4id In 1749 accordingly, Mr. Pelham, at that 
time prime mmister, observed to the House of Commons that 
for the three years preceding a very extraordinary sum had 
been paid as bounty for the exportation of com He had good 
reason to make this observation, and in the following year he 
might have had still better In that single year the bounty 
paid amounted to no less than £324,176 los 6d ^ It is un- 
necessary to observe how much this forced exportation must 
have raised the pnce of com above ivhat it otherwise would 
have been in the home market 

At the end of the accounts annexed to this chapter the reader 
wiU find the particular account of those ten years separated 
from the rest. He will find there, too, the particular account of 
the preceding ten years, of which the average is likewise below, 
though not so much below, the general average of the sixty-fcur 
first years of the century. The year 1740, however, was a year of 
extraordmary scarcity These twenty years preceding i/S® 
may very well be set in opposition to the twenty preceding 1770 
As the former were a good deal below the general average of he 
century, notwithstanding the intervention of one or two dtar 
years, so the latter have been a good deal above it, notwnth- 
standmg the mtervention of one or two cheap ones, of i759> 
for example If the former have not been as much below the 
^ See Tracts on the Com Trade, Tract 3 
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general average as the latter have been above it, we ought 
probably to impute it to the bounty The change has evidently 
been too sudden to be ascribed to any change in the value of 
silver, which is always slow and gradual The suddenness of 
the effect can be accounted for only by a cause which can 
operate suddenly, the accidental variation of the seasons 
The money pnee of labour m Great Britain has, indeed, risen 
during the course of the present century This, however, seems 
to be the effect, not so much of any diminution m the value of 
silver m the European market, as of an increase in the demand 
for labour in Great Britain, arising from the great, and almost 
umversal prospenty of the country In France, a country 
not altogether so prosperous, the money price of labour has, 
since the middle of the last century, been observed to smk 
gradually with the average money price of com Both in the 
last century and in the present the day-wages of common 
labour are there said to have been pretty uniformly about the 
twentieth part of the average price of the septier of wheat, a 
measure which contains a little more than four Wmchester 
bushels In Great Britain the real recompense of labour, it has 
already been shown, the real quantities of the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life which are given to the labourer, has m- 
creased considerably dunng the course of the present century 
The nse in its money pnee seems to have been the effect, not 
of any diminution of the value of silver in the general market 
of Europe, but of a nse in the real pnee of labour in the par- 
ticular market of Great Bntam, owing to the peculiarly happy 
curcumstances of the country 

For some time after the first discovery of Amenca, silver 
would continue to sell at its former, or not much below its 
former price The profits of mining would for some time be 
very great, and much above their natural rate Those who 
imported ^at metal mto Europe, however, would soon find 
that the whole annual importation could not be disposed of at 
this high price Silver would gradually exchange for a smaller 
and a smaller quantity of goods Its price would sink gradually 
lower and lower till it fell to its natural pnee, or to what was 
]ust sufficient to pay, accordmg to their natural rates, the wages 
of the labour, the profits of the stock, and the rent of the land, 
which must be paid m order to brmg it from the mme to the 
market In the greater part of the silver mines of Peru, the tax 
of the King of Spam, amounting to a tenth of the gross produce 
eats up. It has already been observed, the whole rent of the land’ 
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This tax was onginally a half, it soon afterv ards fell to a third, 
then to a fifth, and at last to a tenth, at v;hich rate it still 
continues In the greater part of the silver mines of Peru this, 
It seems, is all that remains after replacing the stock of the 
undertaker of the vrork, together with its ordinary profits, and 
it seems to be universally acknowledged that these profits, 
which vrere once very high, are now as low as they can well be, 
consistently v/itb carrying on their works 

The tax of the King of Spam v/as reduced to a fifth part of 
the registered silver in 1504,^ one-and-forty years before i545) 
the date of the discovery of the mines of Potosi In the course 
of nmety years, or before 1636, these mines, the most fertile in 
all Amenca, had time sufficient to produce their full effect, or 
to reduce the value of silver m the European market as low as 
It could well fall, while it continued to pay this tax to the King 
of Spam, Ninety years is time sufficient to reduce any com- 
modity, of which there is no monopoly, to its natural price, or 
to the lowest price at which, while it pays a particular tax, it 
can continue to be sold for any considerable time together. 

The pnee of silver m the European market might perhaps 
have fallen still lower, and it might have become necessary' 
either to reduce the tax upon it, not only to one tenth, as in 
1736, but to one twentieth, m the same manner as that upon 
gold, or to give up working the greater part of the Araencan 
mines which are now wrought The gradual increase of the 
demand for silver, or the gradual enlargement of the market 
for the produce of the silver mines of America, is probably the 
cause which has prevented this from happening, and which has 
not only kept up the value of silver m the European market, 
but has perhaps even raised it somewhat higher than it was 
about the middle of the last century. 

Since the first discovery of Amenca, the market for the 
produce of its silver mmes has been growing gradually more 
and more extensive 

First, The market of Europe has become gradually more and 
more extensive Smee the discovery of America, the greater 
part of Europe has been much improved England, Holland, 
France, and Germany, even Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, 
have all advanced considerably both in agnculture and m 
manufactures. Italy seems not to have gone backwards The 
fall of Italy preceded the conquest of Peru Since that tune 
it seems rather to have recovered a little. Spam and Portugal, 

^ SoloTtatto, voL 11. 
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indeed, are supposed to bave gone backwards Portugal, 
however, is but a very small part of Europe, and the declension 
of Spam IS not, perhaps, so great as is commonly imagined In 
the beginmng of the sixteenth century, Spam was a very poor 
country, even m comparison with France, which has been so 
much improved since that time It was the w’cli-knoivn remark 
of the Emperor Qiarles V , who had trav ellcd so frequently 
through both countnes, that everything abounded m France, 
but that everything was wanting m Spam The increasmg 
produce of the agriculture and manufactures of Europe must 
necessanly have required a gradual increase in the quantity of 
silver com to circulate it, and the increasmg number of wealthy 
individuals must have required the like increase m the quantity 
of their plate and other ornaments of silver. 

Secondly, Amenca is itself a new' market for the produce of 
Its own silver mines , and as its advances m agriculture, industry, 
and population are much more rapid than those of the most 
thnvmg countnes m Europe, its demand must increase much 
more rapidly The English colomes are altogether a new 
market, which, partly for com and partly for plate, requires a 
continually augmenting supply of silver through a great continent 
where there never was any demand before The greater part, 
too, of the Spanish and Portuguese colomes are altogether new 
markets New Granada, the Yucatan, Paraguay, and the 
Brazfls were, before discovered by the Europeans, inhabited by 
savage nations who had neither arts nor agriculture A con- 
siderable degree of both has now been introduced into all of 
them Even Mexico and Peru, though they cannot be con- 
sidered as altogether new markets, are certamly much more 
extensive ones than they ever were before After all the 
wonderful tales which have been published concermng the 
splendid state of those countnes m ancient times, whoever 
reads, with any degree of sober judgment, the history of their 
first discovery and conquest, will evidently discern that, m arts, 
agnculture, and commerce, their inhabitants were much more 
ignorant than the Tartars of the Ukrame are at present Even 
1±ie Peruvians, the more civilised nation of the two, though they 
made use of gold and silver as ornaments, had no coined money 
of any kind Their whole commerce was earned on by barter 
and there was accordingly scarce any division of labour among 
them. Those who cultivated the ground were obliged to build 
their own houses, to make their own household furniture their 
own clothes, shoes, and instruments of agnculture The few 
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principal settlements in India During the greater part of the 
last century those two nations divided the most considerable 
part of the East India trade between them, the trade of the 
Dutch continually augmenting m a still greater proportion than 
that of the Portuguese declined The English and French 
earned on some trade with India m the last century, but it has 
been greatly augmented m the course of the present The East 
India trade of the Swedes and Danes began in the course of the 
present century Even the Muscovites now trade regularly with 
China by a sort of caravans which go overland through Sibena 
and Tartary to Pekm The East India trade of all these nations, 
if we except that of the French, which the last war had well 
nigh annihilated , h^s been almost continually augmenting The 
mcreasing consumption of East India goods in Europe is, it 
seems, so great as to afford a gradual mcrease of employment 
to them all Tea, for example, was a drug very httle used m 
Europe before the middle of the last century At present the 
value of the tea annually imported by the English East India 
Company, for the use of their own countrymen, amounts to 
more than a million and a half a year, and even this is not 
enough, a great deal more being constantly smuggled mto the 
country from the ports of Holland, from Gottenburg m Sweden, 
and from the coast of France too, as long as the French East 
India Company was in prospenty The consumption of the 
porcelain of China, of the spicenes of the Moluccas, of the piece 
goods of Bengal, and of innumerable other articles, has mcreased 
very nearly m a like proportion The tonnage accordmgly of 
all the European shipping employed m the East India trade, at 
any one time dunng the last century, was not, perhaps, much 
greater than that of the English East India Company before the 
h^e reduction of their shipping 

fv/But m the East Indies, particularly in China and I ndostan. 
the value of the precious metals, when the Europeans first began 
to trade to those countries, was much higher than in Europe, 
and it still continues to be so In nee countries, which generally 
yield two, sometimes three crops m the year, each of them more 
plentiful than any common crop of com, the abundance of food 
must be much greater than m any com country of equal extent 
Such countnes are accordmgly much more populous In them 
too, the rich, havmg a greater superabundance of food to dis- 
pose of beyond what they themselves can consume, have the 
means of purchasing a much greater quantity of the labour of 
other people The retmue of a grandee m China or Indostan 
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artificers among them are said to have been all maintained by 
the sovereign, the nobles, and the pnests, and were probably 
their servants or slaves All the ancient arts of Mexico and 
Peru have never furnished one single manufacture to Europe 
The Spanish armies, though they scarce ever exceeded five hun- 
dred men, and frequently did not amount to half that number, 
found almost everywhere great difficulty in procunng sub- 
sistence The famines which they are said to have occasioned 
almost wherever they went, m countnes, too, which at the same 
time are represented as very populous and well cultivated, 
sufficiently demonstrate that the story of this populousness and 
high cultivation is in a great measure fabulous. The Spanish 
colonies are under a government in many respects less favour- 
able to agnculture, improvement, and population than that of 
the English colonies They seem, however, to be advancing in 
all these much more rapidly than any country in Europe In 
a fertile soil and happy climate, the great abundance and cheap- 
ness of land, a circumstance common to all new colonies, is, it 
seems, so great an advantage as to compensate many defects in 
civil government Frezier, who visited Peru in 1713, represents 
Lima as contaimng between twenty-five and twenty-eight thou- 
sand inhabitants Ulloa, who resided in the same country be- 
tween 1740 and 1746, represents it as containing more than fifty 
thousand The difference in their accounts of the populousness 
of several other principal towns m Chill and Peru is nearly the 
same, and as there seems to be no reason to doubt of the good 
mformation of either, it marks an mcrease which is scarce 
infenor to that of the English colonies America, therefore, is 
a new market for the produce of its own silver mines, of which 
the demand must increase much more rapidly than that of the 
most thnving country in Europe 

^ Thirdly, the East Indies is another market for the produce of 
the silver mines of Amenca, and a market which, from the time 
of the first discovery of those mines, has been continually taking 
off a greater and a greater quantity of silver. Since that time, 
the direct trade between America and the East Indies, which is 
earned on by means of the Acapulco ships, has been continually 
augmenting, and the mdirect intercourse by the way of Europe 
has been augmenting in a still greater proportion During the 
sixteenth century, the Portuguese were the only European 
nation who carried on any regular trade to the East Indies In 
the last years of that century the Dutch begun to encroach upon 
this monopoly, and m a few years expelled them from their 
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principal settlements in India Dunng the greater part of the 
last century those two nations divided the most considerable 
part of the East India trade between them, the trade of the 
Dutch continually augmenting in a still greater proportion than 
that of the Portuguese declmed The English and French 
earned on some trade with India m the last centuiy, but it has 
been greatly augmented in the course of the present 'The East 
India trade of the Swedes and Danes began in the course of the 
present century Even the Muscovites now trade regularly with 
Chma by a sort of caravans which go overland through Sibena 
and Tartary to Pekin 'The East India trade of all these nations, 
if we except that of the French, which the last war had well 
nigh annihilated, has been almost contmually augmenting The 
mcreasing consumption of East India goods m Europe is, it 
seems, so great as to afford a gradual mcrease of employment 
to them all Tea, for example, was a drug very httle used m 
Europe before the middle of the last century At present the 
value of the tea annually imported by the English East India 
Company, for the use of their own countrymen, amounts to 
more than a million and a half a year, and even this is not 
enough, a great deal more being constantly smuggled mto the 
country from the ports of Holland, from Gottenburg m Sweden, 
and from the coast of France too, as long as the French East 
India Company was in prospenty The consumption of the 
porcelain of China, of the spicenes of the Moluccas, of the piece 
goods of Bengal, and of innumerable other articles, has mcreased 
very nearly in a like proportion. The tonnage accordingly of 
all the European shipping employed m the East India trade, at 
any one time dunng the last century, was not, perhaps, much 
greater than that of the English East India Company before the 
l^e reduction of their shippmg 

But in the East Indies, particularly m China and I ndostan. 
the value of the precious metals, when the Europeans first began 
to trade to those countnes, was much higher than m Europe, 
and it still continues to be so In nee countnes, which generally 
yield two, sometimes three crops m the year, each of them more 
plentiful than any common crop of com, the abundance of food 
must be much greater than m any com country of equal extent 
Such countnes are accordingly much more populous In them, 
too, the nch, havmg a greater superabundance of food to dis- 
pose of beyond what they themselves can consume, have the 
means of purchasing a much greater quantity of the labour of 
other people The retmue of a grandee m Oima or Indostan 
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accordingly is, by all accounts, much more numerous and 
splendid than that of the nchest subjects m Europe The same 
superabundance of food, of which they have the disposal, 
enables them to give a greater quantity of it for all those 
singular and rare productions which nature furnishes but in very 
small quantities, such as the precious metals and the precious 
stones, the great objects of the competition of the rich Though 
the mmes, therefore, which supplied the Indian market had 
been as abundant as those which supplied the European, such 
commodities would naturally exchange for a greater quantity 
of food in India than m Europe But the mines which supplied 
the Indian market with the precious metals seem to have been 
a good deal less abundant, and those which supplied it with the 
precious stones a good deal more so, than the mines which 
supplied the European The precious metals, therefore, would 
naturally exchange in India for somewhat a greater quantity of 
the precious stones, and for a much greater quantity of food 
than m Europe The money pnce of diamonds, the greatest of 
all superfluities, would be somewhat lower, and that of food, 
the first of all necessanes, a great deal lower in the one country 
than m the other But the real pnce of labour, the real quan- 
tity of the necessanes of life which is given to the labourer, it 
has already been observed, is lower both m China and Indostan, 
the two great markets of India, than it is through the greater 
part of Europe The wages of the labourer will there purchase 
a smaller quantity of food, and as the money price of food is 
much lower m India than in Europe, the money pnce of labour 
is there lower upon a double account, upon account both of 
the small quantity of food which it will purchase, and of the 
low price of that food But m countries of equal art and 
industry, the money pnce of the greater part of manufactures 
will be m proportion to the money pnce of labour, and m 
manufactunng art and mdustry, China and Indostan, though 
infenor, seem not to be much mfenor to any part of Europe 
The money pnce of the greater part of manufactures, therefore, 
will naturally be much lower m those great empires than it is 
anywhere in Europe Through the greater part of Europe, too, 
the expense of land-camage increases very much both the real 
and nominal pnce of most manufactures It costs more labour, 
and therefore more money, to bnng first the materials, and 
afterwards the complete manufacture to market In Chma and 
Indostan the extent and vanety of mland navigation save the 
greater part of this labour, and consequently of this money, and 
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thereby reduce still lower both the real and the nominal pnce 
of the greater part of their manufactures. Upon all those 
accounts the precious metals are a commodity which it always 
has been, and still contmues to be, extremely advantageous to 
carry from Europe to India There is scarce any commodity 
which bnngs a better pnce there, or which, m proportion to the 
quantity of labour and commodities which it costs in Europe, 
purchase or command a greater quantity of labour and 
commodities in India. It is more advantageous, too, to carry 
silver thither than gold, because m Chma, and the greater part 
of the other markets of India, the proportion between fine silver 
and fine gold is but as ten, or at most as twelve, to one, whereas 
m Europe it is as fourteen or fifteen to one In China, and the 
greater part of the other markets of India, ten, or at most twelve, 
ounces of silver will purchase an ounce of gold m Europe it 
requires from fourteen to fifteen ounces In the cargoes, there- 
fore, of the greater part of European ships which sail to India, 
silver has generally been one of the most valuable articles It 
K the most valuable article m the Acapulco ships which sail 
to Manilla The silver of the new continent seems m this 
manner to be one of the pnncipal commodities by which the 
commerce between the two extremities of the old one is earned 
on, and it is by means of it, m a great measure, that those 
distant parts of the world are connected with one another 
In order to supply so very widely extended a market, the 
quantity of silver annually brought from the mines must not 
only be sufficient to support that contmual increase both of 
com and of plate which is required m afi thnvmg countnes 
but to repair that contmual waste and consumption of silver 
which takes place m all countnes where that metal is used 
The contmual consumption of the precious metals m com by 
wearmg, and m plate both by wearmg and cleanmg, is very 
sensible, and m commodities of which ^e use is so very widely 
extended, would alone require a very great annual supply The 
consumption of those metals m some particular manufactures 
though It may not perhaps be greater upon the whole than this 
gradual consumption, is, however, much more sensible, as it is 
much more rapid In the manufactures of Birmmgham alone 
the quantity of gold and silver annually employed m gilding 
and platmg, and thereby disqualified from ever afterwards 
appearmg m the shape of those metals, is said to amount to 
more than fifty thousand pounds sterling We may from thence 
form some notion how great must be the annual consumption m 
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all the different parts of the world either in manufactures of the 
same kind v/itfa those of Birmingham, or in laces, embroidenes, 
gold and silver stuffs, the gilding of books, furniture, etc A 
considerable quantity, too, must be annually lost in transporting 
those metals from one place to another both by sea and by 
land. In the greater part of the governments of Asia, besides, 
the almost universal custom of concealing treasures in the 
boT.eb of the earth, of v/hich the knowledge frequently dies 
with the person who makes the concealment, must occasion the 
loss of a still greater quantity 

The quantity of gold and silver imported at both Cadiz and 
Lisbon (including not only v/hat comes under register, but what 
may be supposed to be smuggled) amounts, according to the 
best accounts, to about six millions sterling a year 

According to Mr M^gens^ the annual importation of the 
precious metals into Spam, at an average of six years, viz, 
from 1748 to 1753, both mclusrve; and into Portugal, at an 
average of seven years, viz , from 1747 to 1753, both inclusive, 
amounted in silver to 1,101,107 pounds weight, and in gold to 
29,940 pounds weighL The silver, at sixty-two shillings the 
pound Troy, amounts to £3,4i3y},3i 10s sterling The gold, at 
forty-four gumeas and a half the pound Troy, amounts to 
^2,333,446 14s sterling Both together amount to £5,746,878 
4s. sterling The account of what was imported under register 
he assures us is exact He gives us the detail of the particular 
places from v/hich the gold and silver were brought, and of the 
particular quantity of each metal, v/hich, according to the 
register, each of them afforded He makes an allowance, too, 
for the quantity of each metal which he supposes may have been 
smuggled The great expenence of this judicious merchant 
renders his opinion of considerable weight 

According to the eloquent and, sometimes, well-informed 
author of the Philosophicil and Political History of the Estahlish- 
ment of the Europeans in the two Indies, the annual importation 
of registered gold and silver into Spam, at an average jf eleven 
years, viz, from 1754 to 1764, both mclusive, amounted to 
13,984,1851 piastres of ten re^ On account of what may 
have been smuggled, however, the v-^hole annual importation, 
he supposes, may ^ve amounted to seventeen nulhons of 

‘ PcHtscnpt to the Vtuversal Merehant, pp 15 and 16 This Postscript 
not printed till 1756, three years after the publication of the book, 
fA never had a second edition The postscript is, therefore, to be 

loimd. in few copies- It corrects several errors m the book. 
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piastres, which, at 4s 6d the piastre, is equal to £3,825,000 
sterling He gives the detail, too, of the particular places from 
which the gold and silver were brought, and of the particular 
quantities of each metal which, according to the register, each 
of them afforded He informs us, too, that if we were to judge 
of the quantity of gold annually imported from the Brazils into 
Lisbon by the amount of the tax paid to the Kmg of Portugal, 
which It «:eems is one-fifth of the standard metal, we might v^ue 
It at eighteen millions of cruzadoes, or forty-five millions of 
French hvres, equal to about two millions sterhng On account 
of what may have been smuggled, however, w’e may safely, he 
says, add to the sum an eighth more, or £250,000 sterlmg, so 
that the whole will amount to £2,250,000 sterlmg Accordmg 
to this account, therefore, the whole annual importation of the 
precious metals mto both Spam and Portugal amounts to about 
£6,075,000 sterlmg 

Several other very well authenticated, though manuscnpt, 
accounts, I have been assured, agree m making this whole 
annual importation amount at an average to about six milhons 
sterhng, sometimes a httle more, sometimes a little less 

The annual importation of the precious metals mto Cadiz 
and Lisbon, mdeed, is not equal to the whole annual produce 
of the mmes of Amenca Some part is sent annually by the 
Acapulco ships to Manilla, some part is employed m the 
contraband trade which the Spanish colomes carry on with those 
of other European nations, and some part, no doubt, remams 
m the country The mmes of Amenca, besides, are by no 
means the only gold and silver mmes m the world They are, 
however, by far the most abundant The produce of all the 
other mmes which are known is msignificant, it is acknowledged, 
m comparsion with theus, and the far greater part of Aeir 
produce, it is likewise acknowledged, is annually imported mto 
Cadiz and Lisbon But the consumption of Birmmgham alone, 
at the rate of fifty thousand pounds a year, is equal to the 
hundred-and-twentieth part of this armual importation at the 
rate of six milhons a year The whole annual consumption of 
gold and silver, therefore, m all the different countnes of the 
world where those metals are used, may perhaps be nearly equal 
to the whole annual produce The remamder may be no more 
than sufficient to supply the mcreasmg demand of all thriving 
countnes It may even have fallen so far short of this demand 
as somewhat to raise the pnce of those metals m the European 
market 
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The quantity of brass and iron annually brought from the 
mme to the market is out of all proportion greater than that 
of gold and silver We do not, however, upon this account, 
imagme that those coarse metals are likely to multiply beyond 
the demand, or to become gradually cheaper and cheaper Why 
should we imagme that the preaous metals are likely to do so? 
The coarse metals, mdeed, though harder, are put to much 
harder uses, and, as they are of less value, less care is employed 
m their preservation The precious metals, however, are not 
necessanly immortal any more than they, but are hable, too, to 
b^lost, wasted, and consumed m a great variety of ways 
,/The price of all metals, though hable to slow and gradual 
vanations, vanes less from year to year than that of almost any 
other part of the rude produce of land, and the pnce of the 
precious metals is even less hable to sudden vanations than that 
of the coarse ones The durableness of metals is the foundation 
of this extraordinary steadmess of pnce The com which was 
brought to market last year will be all or almost all consumed 
long before the end of this year But some part of the iron 
which was brought from the mme two or three hundred years 
ago may be stiU m use, and perhaps some part of the gold 
which was brought from it two or three thousand years agO/ 
The different masses of com which m different years must 
supply the consumption of the world will always be nearly m 
proportion to the respective produce of those different years< 
But the proportion between tiie different masses of iron which 
may be m use m two different years wiU be very little affected 
by any accidental difference m the produce of the iron mmes 
of those two years, and the proportion between the masses of 
gold will be still less affected by any such difference m the 
produce of the gold mmes Though the produce of the greater 
part of metalhc mmes, therefore, vanes, perhaps, still more 
from year to year than that of the greater part of com fields, 
those variations have not the same effect upon the pnce of the 
one species of commodities as upon that of the other 

^•n^variations in the proportion between the 

I ^ RESPECTIVE VALUES OF GOLD AND SILVER 

Before the discovery of the mines of Amenca, the value of 
fine gold to fine silver was regulated m the different mints of 
Europe betA\een the proportions of one to ten and one to 
twelve , that is, an ounce of fine gold was supposed to be w'orth 
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iom ten to twelve ounces of fine silver About the middle of 
[he last century it came to be regulated, between the pro- 
portions of one to fourteen and one to fifteen, that is, an ounce 
Df fine gold came to be supposed worth between fourteen and 
fifteen ounces of fine silver Gold rose m its nommal value, or 
in the quantity of silver which was given for it. Both metals 
sunk m their real value, or m the quantity of labour which they 
could purchase, but silver sunk more than gold Though both 
the gold and silver mmes of Amenca exceeded m fertdity all 
those which had ever been known before, the fertility of the silver 
mmes had, it seems, been proportionably stiU greater than that 
of the gold ones 

The great quantities of silver earned annually from Europe 
to India have, m some of the Enghsh settlements, gradually 
reduced the vdue of that metal m proportion to gold In the 
mmt of Calcutta an ounce of fine gold is supposed to be worth 
fifteen ounces of fine silver, m the same manner as m Europe 
It is m the mmt perhaps rated too high for the value which it 
bears m the market of Bengal In Chma, the proportion of 
gold to silver still contmues as one to ten, or one to twelve 
In Japan it is said to be as one to eight 
The proportion between the quantities of gold and silver 
annually imported mto Europe, accordmg to Mr Meggans’s 
account, is as one to twenty-two nearly , that is, for one ounce 
of gold there are imported a httle more than twenty-two ounces 
of silver The great quantity of silver sent annually to the 
East Indies reduces, he supposes, the quantities of those metals 
which remam m Europe to the proportion of one to fourteen or 
fifteen, the proportion of their values The proportion between 
their values, he seems to think, must necessarily be the same 
as that between their quantities, and would therefore be as one 
to twenty-two, were it not for this greater exportation of silver 
But the ordmary proportion between the respective values of 
two commodities is not necessarily the same as that between 
the quantities of them which are commonly m the market. The 
price of an ox, reckoned at ten gumeas, is about threescore times 
the pnee of a lamb, reckoned at 3s 6d. It would be absurd, 
however, to mfer from thence that there are commonly in the 
market threescore lambs for one ox and it would be just as 
absurd to infer, because an ounce of gold will commonly purchase 
from fourteen to fifteen ounces of silver, that there are commonly 
in the market only fourteen or fifteen ounces of silver for one 
ounce of gold 
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Hie Oj’nntily of siK cr commonly in the market, it is probible, 
I' m'^cti gn. T-ter m proportion to that of gold than the value of 
a certam quantil} of gold is to that of an equal quantity of 
rs!’ cr. The whole quantity of n cheap commodity brought to 
a.irket commonh not onK greater, but of greater value, 
ih m the v,hole quantity of a aear one Tlic whole quantit} of 
brc'd '’nnuilK brought to market !■; not only greater, but of 
gro'*tcr value th m the whole quantity of butchers meat, the 
whole quantity of butchcr^s me it, than the whole quantity of 
{nuUr\ , and the whole quoniiiv of poultry, than the i.hole 
quantiy of wild for] Tnere arc so man} more purcha«;tr*: 
for tl e ch-'ap than for the dear commodity that not only a 
crt'-^tc- quantm of it, but a greater value, can commonly Ijc 
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b ah cnn^p-re his ovm siUe- with his gold plate, and he will 
p*o>>'b’v find that, not only th** quantit} , but the value of the 
gait’s c’l'cweds that of the latter Many p'"oplc, besides, 
’ ve a p.>vd deal of <iKcr /ho have no gold pi uc, which, even 
^3, t JO r » ho have it, is gener*'}!} confined to wralch-ra<'«:, 
nd suen like trinkets, of whidi th'* whole amount 
j 4 1-^ (.q (<reet value In t* e lint.'h cn n, indeed, the sahm 
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Though, m one sense of the -word, silver always has been, and 
probably dways will be, much cheaper than gold , yet m another 
sense gold may, perhaps, m the present state of the Spanish 
market, be said to be somewhat cheaper than silver A com- 
modity may be said to be dear or cheap, not only according to 
the absolute greatness or smallness of its usual pnce, but accord- 
mg as that pnce is more or less above the lowest for which it is 
possible to bring it to market for any considerable time together 
This lowest pnce is that which barely replaces, with a moderate 
profit, the stock which must be employed m bnngmg the com- 
modity thither It is the pnce which affords nothing to the 
landlord, of which rent makes not any component part, but 
which resolves itself altogether mto wages and profit But, m 
the present state of the Spanish market, gold is certamly some- 
what nearer to this lowest pnce than silver The tax of the 
Kmg of Spam upon gold is only one-twentieth part of the 
standard metal, or five per cent., whereas his tax upon silver 
amoimts to one-tenth part of it, or to ten per cent In these 
taxes too, it has already been observed, consists the whole rent 
of the greater part of the gold and silver mmes of Spanish 
Amenca, and that upon gold is still worse paid than that upon 
silver The profits of the undertakers of gold mmes too, as 
they more rarely make a fortune, must, m general, be still more 
moderate than those of the undertakers of silver mmes The 
price of Spanish gold, therefore, as it affords both less rent and 
less profit, must, m the Spanish market, be somewhat nearer 
to the lowest pnce for which it is possible to bring it thither 
than the pnce of Spanish silver '^en all expenses are com- 
puted, the whole quantity of the one metal, it would seem, 
cannot, m the Spanish market, be disposed of so advantageously 
as the whole quantity of the other The tax, mdeed, of the 
Kmg of Portugal upon the gold of the Brazils is the same with 
the ancient tax of the Kmg of Spam upon the silver of Mexico 
and Peru, or one-fifth part of the standard metal It may, 
therefore, be uncertam whether to the general market of Europe 
the whole mass of Amencan gold comes at a pnce nearer to the 
lowest for which it is possible to bring it thither than the whole 
mass of Amencan silver 

The pnce of diamonds and other preaous stones may, perhaps, 
be stdl nearer to the lowest pnce at which it is possible to brmg 
them to market than even the pnce of gold 

Though it is not very probable that any part of a tax, which 
IS not only imposed upon one of the most proper subjects of 
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taxation, a mere luxury and superfluity, but which affords so 
very unportant a revenue as the tax upon silver, will ever 
be given up as long as it is possible to pay it; yet the same 
impossibihty of paying it, which in 1736 made it necessary to 
reduce it from one-fifth to one-tenth, may m time make it 
necessary to reduce it still further, m the same manner as it 
made it necessary to reduce the tax upon gold to one-twentieth 
That the silver mmes of Spanish Amenca, like all other mmes, 
become gradually more expensive m the workmg, on account 
of the greater depths at which it is necessary to carry on the 
works, and of the greater expense of drawing out the water and 
of supplying them with fresh air at those depths, is acknow- 
ledged by everybody who has inquired mto the state of those 
mmes 

These causes, which are eqmvalent to a growmg scaraty of 
silver (for a commodity may be said to grow scarcer when it 
becomes more difficult and expensive to collect a certam quan- 
tity of it) must, m tune, produce one or other of the three 
foUowmg events The mcrease of the expense must either, first, 
be compensated altogether by a proportionable mcrease m the 
pnce of the metal, or, secondly, it must be compensated alto- 
gether by a proportionable dimmution of the tax upon silver; 
or, thirdly, it must be compensated partly by the one, and 
partly by the other of those two expedients This third event 
is very possible As gold rose m its pnce m proportion to silver, 
notwithstanding a great dirmnution of the tax upon gold, so 
silver might rise m its pnce m proportion to labour and com- 
modities, notwithstandmg an equal diminution of the tax upon 
silver 

Such successive reductions of the tax, however, though they 
may not prevent altogether, must certamly retard, more or 
less, the nse of the value of silver m the European market In 
consequence of such reductions many mmes may be wrought 
which could not be wrought before, because they could not 
afford to pay the old tax, and the quantity of silver annually 
brought to market must always be somewhat greater, and, 
therefore, the value of any given quantity somewhat less, than 
it otherwise would have been In consequence of the reduction 
m 1736, the value of sdver in the European market, though it 
may not at this day be lower than before that reduction, is, 
probably, at least ten per cent lower than it would have been 
had the Court of Spam contmued to exact the old tax 
That, notwithstandmg this reduction, the value of silver has. 
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during the course of the present century, begun to nse somei\hat 
in the European market, the facts and arguments which have 
been alleged above dispose me to beheve, or more properly 
to suspect and conjecture, for the best opmion which I can 
'form upon this subject scarce, perhaps, deserves the name of 
belief The nse, mdeed, supposing there has been any, has 
hitherto been so very small tiiat after all that has been said it 
may, perhaps, appear to many people uncertam, not only 
whether this event has actually taken place, but whether the 
contrary may not have taken place, or whether the value of 
silver may not still contmue to fall m the European market 
It must be observed, however, that whatever may be the 
supposed annual importation of gold and silver, there must be 
a certam penod at which the annual consumption of those 
metals will be equal to that annual importation Their con- 
sumption must mcrease as their mass mcreases, or rather m a 
mudi greater proportion As their mass mcreases, their value 
diminishes They are more used and less cared for, and their 
consumption consequently mcreases m a greater proportion than 
their mass After a certam penod, therefore, the annual con- 
sumption of those metab must, m this manner, become equal 
to their annual importation, provided that importation is not 
continually mcreasmg, which, m the present times, is not 
supposed to be the case 

If, when the annual consumption has become equal to the 
annual importation, the annual importation should gradually 
dimmish, the annu^ consumption may, for some time, exceed 
the annual importation The mass of those metals may gradu- 
ally and insensibly dimmish, and then value gradually and 
insensibly nse, till the annual importation becotnmg agam 
stationary, the annual consumption will gradually and m- 
sensibly accommodate itself to what that annual importation 
can mamtam 

GROUNDS OF THE SUSPICION THAT THE VALUE OF 
SILtrER STILL CONTINUES TO DECREASE 

The mcrease of the wealth of Europe, and the popular notion 
that, as the quantity of the precious metab naturally mcreases 
with the mcrease of wealth so their value dimmiShes as then 
quantity mcreases, may, perhaps, dispose many people to beheve 
that then vnlue still continues to fall m the European market, 
and the still gradually mcreasmg price of many parts of the 
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rude produce of land may confirm them still further in this 
opmion 

That that mcrease m the quantity of the precious metals^ 
which arises m any country from the mcrease of wealth, has no 
tendency to dimmish their value, I have endeavoured to show 
already Gold and silver naturally resort to a nch country, for 
the same reason that all sorts of luxunes and curiosities resort 
to it, not because they are cheaper there thanm poorer countnes, 
but because they are dearer, or because a better pnce is given 
for them It is the supenonty of pnce which attracts them, 
and as soon as that supenonty ceases, they necessarily cease 
to go thither 

If you except com and such other vegetables as are raised 
altogether by human mdustry, that all other sorts of rude 
produce, cattle, poultry, game of all kmds, the useful fossils and 
mmerals of the earth, etc , naturally grow dearer as the soaety 
advances m wealth and improvement, I have endeavoured to 
show already Though such commodities, therefore, come to 
exchange for a greater quantity of sUver than before, it will not 
from thence ioUow that silver has become really cheaper, or will 
purchase less labour than before, but that such commodities 
have become really dearer, or will purchase more labour than 
before It is not their nommal pnce only, but their real pnce 
which rises m the progress of improvement The nse of their 
nommal pnce is the effect, not of any degradation of the value 
of silver, but of the nse m their real pnce 


-'DIFFERENT EFFECTS OF THE PROGRESS OF IMPROVE- 
MENT UPON THREE DIFFERENT SORTS OF RUDE 
PRODUCE 

These different sorts of rude'produce may be divided mto three 
'Classes The first comprehends those which it is scarce m the 
' power of human mdustry to multiply at all The second, those 
which It can multiply m proportion to the demand The third, 
those m which the efficacy of mdustry is either limited or im- 
certain In the progress of w'ealth and improvement, the real 
pnce of the first may nse to any degree of extravagance, and 
seems not to be limited by any certam boundary That of the 
^cond, though it may nse greatly, has, however, a certain 
boundary beyond which it cannot well pass for any considerable 
time together That of the third, though its natural tendency 
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IS to nse in the progres^f im pro vement^ yet m the same degree 
of impro^meht It may som etimes happen even to fall, some- 
times to contmue the same, and sometimes to rise more or less, 
according _as Afferent acadents render the efforts of human 
mdustiL tn ^ultipl^g'this sort of rude produce, more or less 
successful 


First Sort 

The first sort of rude produce of which the price nses in the\ 
progress of improvement is that which it is scarce m the power » 
of human industry to multiply at all It consists in those thmgs j 
which nature produces only m certam quantities, and which, 
bemg of a very penshable nature, it is impossible to accumulate 
together the produce of many iMerent seasons Such are the 
greater part of rare and smgular burds and fishes, many different 
sorts of game, almost all wild-fow'l, all birds of passage m par- 
ticular, as well as many other things When wealth and the 
luxury which accompanies it mcrease, the demand for these is 
likely to mcrease with them, and no effort of human mdustry 
may be able to mcrease the supply much beyond what it was 
before this mcrease of the demand The quantity of such com- 
modities, therefore, remammg the same, or nearly the same, 
while the competition to purchase them is contmually mcreas- 
mg, theur pnce may nse to any degree of extravagance, and 
seems not to be limited by any certam boundary If woodcocks 
should become so fashionable as to sell for twenty gumeas 
a-piece, no effort of human mdustry could mcrease the number 
of those brought to market much beyond what it is at present 
The high pnce paid by the Romans, m the time of their greatest 
grandeur, for rare buds and fishes, may m this manner easily be 
accounted for These pnces were not the effects of the low 
value of silver m those times, but of the high value of such 
ranties and cunosities as human mdustry could not multiply at 
pleasure The real value of silver was higher at Rome, for some 
time before and after the fall of the republic, than it is through 
the greater part of Europe at present Three sestertu, equal to 
about sixpence sterlmg, was the pnce which the repubhc paid 
for the modius or peck of the tithe wheat of Sicily This pnce, 
however, was probably below the average market pnce, the 
obligation to deliver their wheat at this rate being considered as 
a tax upon the Sicflian farmers When the Romans, therefore, 
had occasion to order more com than the tithe of wheat amounted 
to, they were bound by capitulation to pay for the surplus at 
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the rate of four sestertii, or eightpcnce sterling, the peck, and 
this had probably been reckoned the moderate and reasonable, 
that IS, the ordinary or average contract price of those times, it 
IS equd to about one-and-twenty shillings the quarter. Eight- 
and-t\venty shillings the quarter was, before the late years of 
scarcity, the ordinary contract pnce of English wheat, which m 
quality is inferior to the Sicilian, and generally sells for a lower 
price in the European market The value of silver, therefore, 
in those ancient times, must have been to its value in the 
present as three to four mversely , that is, three ounces of silver 
would then have purchased the same quantity of labour and 
commodities which four ounces will do at present When we 
read m Pliny, therefore, that Seius ^ bought a white nightingale, 
as a present for the Empress Agnppma, at the pnce of six 
thousand sestertii, equal to about fifty pounds of our present 
money, and that Asmius Celer^ purchased a surmullet at the 
pnce of eight thousand sestertii, equal to about sixty-six pounds 
thirteen shdlmgs and fourpence of our present money, the 
extravagance of those pnees, how much soever it may surpnse 
us, is apt, notwithstanding, to appear to us about one-third less 
than It r^ly was Theu real price, the quantity of labour and 
subsistence which was given away for them, was about one- 
third more than theu nominal pnce is apt to express to us m 
the present tunes Seius gave for the nightingale the command 
of a quantity of labour and subsistence equal to what £66 13s 4d 
would purchase m the present times, and Asmius Celer gave 
for the surmullet the command of a quantity equal to what 
£88 17s gjd would purchase What occasioned the extra- 
vagance of those high pnees was, not so much the abundance 
'of silver as the abundance of labour and subsistence of which 
those Romans had the disposal beyond what was necessary for 
theu own use The quantity of silver of which they had the 
disposal was a good deal less than what the command of the 
same quantity of labour and subsistence would have procured 
to them m the present times 

Second Sort 

; The second sort of rude produce of which the pnce rises m 
’ the progress of improvement is that which human industry can 
' multiply m proportion to the demand It consists m those 
useful plants and animals which, m uncultivated countnes, 

^ Lib z c. 29 * Lib iz c. 17 
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nature produces mth such profuse abundance that they are of 
httle or no value, and which, as cultivation advances are there- 
fore forced to give place to some more profitable produce 
Durmg a long penod m the progress of improvement, the 
quantity of these is contmually diminishing, while at the same 
time the demand for them is contmually mcreasmg Their real 
value, therefore, the real quantity of labour which they will 
purchase or command, gradually rises, till at last it gets so high 
as to render them as profitable a produce as anythmg else which 
human mdustry can raise upon the most fertile and best culti- 
vated land ^^en it has got so high it cannot well go higher 
If it did, more land and more mdustry would soon be employed 
to mcrease their quantity 

■\ATien the price of cattle, for example, nses so high that it is 
as profitable to cultivate land m order to raise food for them 
as m order to raise food for man, it cannot well go higher If 
it did, more com land would soon be turned mto pasture The 
extension of tillage, by di min ish in g the quantity of wild pasture, 
dimmishes the quantity of butcher’s meat which the country 
naturally produces without labour or cultivation, and by m- 
creasmg the number of those who have either com, or, what 
comes to the same thmg, the pnce of com, to give m exchange 
for it, mcreases the demand The pnce of butcher’s meat, 
therefore, and consequently of cattle, must gradually nse tiU it 
gets so high that it becomes as profitable to employ the most 
fertile and best cultivated lands m raismg food for them as m 
raismg com But it must always be late m the progress of 
improvement before tillage can be so far extended as to raise 
the pnce of cattle to this height, and till it has got to this 
height, if the country is advancmg at all, their pnce must be 
contmually nsmg There are, perhaps, some parts of Europe 
m which the pnce of cattle has not yet got to this height It 
had not got to this height m any part of Scotland before the 
umon Had the Scotch cattle been always confined to the 
market of Scotland, m a country m which the quantity of land 
which can be applied to no other purpose but the feedmg of 
cattle IS so great m proportion to what can be applied to other 
purposes, it is scarce possible, perhaps, that then pnce could 
ever have nsen so high as to render it profitable to cultivate 
land for the sake of feedmg them In England, the pnce of 
cattle, it has already been observed, seems, m the neighbour- 
hood of London, to have got to this height about the begirming 
of the last century, but it was much later probably before it 
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got to It through the greater part of the remoter counties; in 
some of v/hich, perhaps^ it may scarce yet have got to it Of 
all the different substances, bov/ever, which compose this second 
sort of rude produce, cattle is, perhaps, that of which the pnee, 
in the progress of improvement, first rises to this height 
Till the pnee of cattle, mdeed, has got to this height, it seems 
scarce possible that the greater part, even of those lands which 
are capable of the highest cultivation, can be completely culti- 
vated In all farms too distant from any town to carry manure 
from it, that is, in the far greater part of those of every exten- 
sive country, the quantity of well-cultivated land must be m 
proportion to the quantity of manure which the farm itself 
produces, and this agam must be m proportion to the stock of 
cattle wluch are raamtained upon it The land is manured 
either by pasturmg the cattle upon it, or by feeding them in 
the stable, and from thence carrying out their dung to it But 
unless the pnee of the cattle be sufficient to pay both the rent 
and profit of cultivated land, the farmer cannot afford to pasture 
them upon it, and he can still less afford to feed them in the 
stable It IS with the produce of improved and cultivated land 
only that cattle can be fed m the stable; because to collect 
the scanty and scattered produce of waste and unimproved lands 
would require too much labour and be too expensive If the 
pnee of the cattle, therefore, is not suffiaent to pay for the 
produce of improved and cultivated land, when they are allowed 
to pasture it, that pnee wdl be still less suffiaent to pay for 
that produce when it must be collected with a good deal of 
additional labour, and brought mto the stable to them In 
these arcumstances, therefore, no more cattle can, with profit, 
be fed m the stable than what are necessary for tillage But 
these can never afford manure enough for keeping constantly m 
good condition all the lands which they are capable of culti- 
vating What they afford bemg msuffiaent for the whole farm 
wiU naturally be reserved for the lands to which it can be most 
advantageously or convemently applied, the iqost fertile, or 
those, perhaps, m the neighbourhood of the farmyard These, 
therefore, v/iU be kept constantly m good condition and fit for 
tillage The rest v/ill, the greater part of them, be allowed to 
he v/aste, produang scarce anything but some miserable pasture, 
]ust suffiaent to keep alive a fev/ stragglmg, half-starved cattle, 
the farm, though much understocked m proportion to what 
would be necessary for its complete cultivation, bemg very 
frequently overstocked in proportion to its actual produce A 
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portion of this waste land, however, after ha\’ing been pastured 
in this wretched manner for six or seven years together, may be 
ploughed up, when it will yield, perhaps, a poor crop or two of 
bad oats, or of some other coarse gram, and then, bemg entirely 
exhausted, it must be rested and pastured agam as before 
and another portion ploughed up to be m the same manner 
exhausted and rested agam m its turn Such accordmgly was 
the general system of management all over the low country of 
Scotland before the umon The lands which were kept con- 
stantly well manured and m good condition seldom exceeded a 
third or a fourth part of the whole farm, and sometimes did not 
amount to a fifth or a sixth part of it The rest were never 
manured, but a certam portion of them was m its turn, not- 
withstanding, regularly cultivated and exhausted Under this 
system of management, it is evident, even that part of the land 
of Scotland which is capable of good cultivation could produce 
but httle m comparison of what it may be capable of producing 
But how disadvantageous soever this system may appear, yet 
before the umon the low price of cattle seems to ^ve rendered 
It almost unavoidable H, notwithstandmg a great nse m their 
pnce, it still contmues to prevail through a considerable part 
of the country, it is owmg, m many places, no doubt, to ignorance 
and attachment to old customs, but m most places to the 
unavoidable obstructions which the natural course of things 
opposes to the immediate or speedy establishment of a better 
system first, to the poverty of the tenants, to their not having 
yet had tune to acquire a stock of cattle sufficient to cultivate 
their lands more completely, the same nse of pnce which would 
render it advantageous for them to mamtam a greater stock 
rendering it more difficult for them to acquire it, and, secondly, 
to their not having yet had tune to put their lands m condition 
to mamtam this greater stock properly, supposing they were 
capable of acquiring it The mcrease of stock and the improve- 
ment of land are two events which must go hand in hand, and 
of which the one can nowhere much out-run the other Without 
some mcrease of stock there can be scarce any improvement of 
land, but there can be no considerable increase of stock but m 
consequence of a considerable improvement of land, because 
otherwise the land could not mamtam it These natural ob- 
structions to the establishment of a better system cannot be 
removed but by a long course of frugahty and mdustry, and 
half a century or a century more, perhaps, must pass away before 
the old system, which is wearmg out gradually, can be com- 
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pletely abolished through all the different parts of the country 
Of all the commercial advantages, however, which Scotland has 
denved from the umon with England, this nse m the pnce of 
cattle IS, perhaps, the greatest It has not only raised the value 
of all highland estates, but it has, perhaps, been the pnnapal 
cause of the improvement of the low country 
In all new colomes the great quantity of waste land, which 
can for many years be applied to no other purpose but the feed- 
ing of cattle, soon renders them extremely abundant, and in 
everything great cheapness is the necessary consequence of great 
abundance Though all the cattle of the European colomes m 
Amenca were onginally earned from Europe, they soon multi- 
phed so much there, and became of so little value that even 
horses were allowed to run wild in the woods without any owner 
thinking it worth while to claim them It must be a long time, 
after the first establishment of such colonies, before it can become 
profitable to feed cattle upon the produce of cultivated land 
The same causes, therefore, the want of manure, and the dis- 
proportion between the stock employed m cultivation, and the 
land which it is destined to cultivate, are likely to mtroduce 
there a system of husbandry not unlike that which still con- 
tinues to take place in so many parts of Scotland. Mr. E^ahn, 
the Swedish traveller, when he gives an account of the hus- 
bandry of some of the English colonies in North Amenca, as he 
found it m 1749, observes, accordingly, that he can with diffi- 
culty discover there the character of the Enghsh nation, so well 
skilled in all the different branches of agnculture They make 
scarce any manure for their com fields, he says, but when one 
piece of ground has been exhausted by continual cropping, they 
clear and cultivate another piece of fresh land; and when that 
IS exhausted, proceed to a third Their cattle are allowed to 
wander through the v/oods and other uncultivated grounds, 
v/here they are half-starved, having long ago extirpated almost 
all the annual grasses by cropping them too early m the spring, 
before they had tune to form their flowers, or to shed their 
seeds ^ The annual grasses were, it seems, the best natural 
grasses in that part of North Amenca, and when the Europeans 
first settled there, they used to grow very thick, and to nse 
three or four feet high, A piece of ground which, when he 
wrote, could not mamtain one cow, would m former times, he 
v/as assured, have mamtamed four, each of v/hich would have 
given four times the quantitj*’ of milk which that one v.'as 
^ Kalm’s Travels, vol i pp 343, 344. 
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capable of giving The poorness of the pasture had, m his 
opinion, occasioned the degradation of their cattle, which de- 
generated sensibly from one generation to another They were 
probably not unlike that stunted breed which was common all 
over Scotland thirty or forty years ago, and which is now so 
much mended through the greater part of the low country, not 
so much by a change of the breed, though that expedient has 
been employed m some places, as by a more plentiful method of 
feeding them 

Though It IS late, therefore, m the progress of improvement 
before cattle can brmg such a pnce as to render it profitable to 
cultivate land for the sake of feedmg them, yet of all the 
different parts which compose this second sort of rude produce, 
they are perhaps the first which brmg this pnce, because till 
they bring it, it seems impossible that improvement can be 
brought near even to that degree of perfection to which it has 
amved m many parts of Europe 

As cattle are among the first, so perhaps venison is among 
the last parts of this sort of rude produce which brmg this pnce 
The pnce of venison m Great Britain, how extravagant soever 
it may appear, is not near sufficient to compensate tiie expense 
of a deer park, as is well known to all those who have had any 
expenence m the feeding of deer If it was otherwise, the feed- 
ing of deer would soon become an article of common farimng, 
m the same manner as the feedmg of those small birds called 
Turdi was among the ancient Romans Varro and Columella 
assure us that it was a most profitable article The fattenmg 
of ortolans, birds of passage which amve lean m the country, is 
said to be so m some parts of France If vemson contmues m 
fashion, and the wealth and luxury of Great Bntam mcrease as 
they have done for some tune past, its pnce may very probably 
nse still higher than it is at present 

Between that penod in the progress of improvement which 
brings to its height the price of so necessary an article as cattle, 
and that which brmgs to it the pnce of such a superfluity as 
venison, there is a very long mterval, m the course of which 
many other sorts of rude produce gradually amve at then 
highest pnce, some sooner and some later, accordmg to different 
circumstances 

Thus m every farm the offals of the bam and stables will 
mamtam a certain number of poultry These, as they are fed 
with what would otherwise be lost, are a mere save-all and as 
they cost the farmer scarce anythmg, so he can afford to sell 
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them for very httle Almost all that he gets is pure gam, and 
their price can scarce be so low as to discourage him from feed- 
mg this number But m countnes ill cultivated, and therefore 
but thinly inhabited, the poultry, which are thus raised without 
expense, are often fully sufficient to supply the whole demand. 
In this state of thmgs, therefore, they are often as cheap as 
butcher’s meat, or any other sort of anunal food But the whole 
quantity of poultry, which the farm in this maimer produces 
without expense, must always be much smaller than the whole 
quantity of butcher’s meat which is reared upon it; and m 
times of wealth and luxury what is rare, with only nearly equal 
ment, is always preferred to what is common As wealth and 
luxury mcrease, therefore, m consequence of improvement and 
cultivation, the pnce of poultry gradually rises above that of 
butcher’s meat, till at last it gets so high that it becomes pro- 
fitable to cultivate land for the sake of feeding them When it 
has got to this height it cannot well go higher If it did, more 
land would soon be turned to this purpose In several pro- 
vmces of France, the feeding of poultry is considered as a very 
important article m rural economy, and sufficiently profitable 
to encourage the farmer to raise a considerable quantity of 
Indian com and buck-wheat for this purpose A middling 
farmer will there sometimes have four hundred fowls m his 
yard The feeding of poultry seems scarce yet to be generally 
considered as a matter of so much importance in England 
They are certamly, however, dearer m England than in France, 
as England receives considerable supplies from France In the 
progress of improvement, the penod at which every particular 
sort of ammal food is dearest must naturally be that which 
immediately precedes the general practice of cultivatmg land 
for the sake of raising it For some time before this practice 
becomes general, the scarcity must necessarily raise the price 
After It has become general, new methods of feeding are 
commonly fallen upon, which enable the farmer to raise upon 
the same quantity of ground a much greater quantity of that 
particular sort of animal food The plenty not only obliges him 
to sell cheaper, but m consequence of these improvements he 
can afford to sell cheaper, for if he could not afford it, the 
plenty would not be of long continuance It has been probably 
m this manner that the introduction of clover, turnips, carrots, 
cabbages, etc , has contnbuted to sink the common pnce of 
butcher’s meat in the London market somewhat below what it 
was about the beginning of the last century. 
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The hog, that finds his food among ordure and greedily 
de\ ours many things rejected by every other useful animal, is, 
like poultry, ongmally kept as a save-all As long as the 
number of such animals, which can thus be reared at little or 
no expense, is fully sufficient to supplj the demand, this sort 
of butcher’s meat comes to market at a much lower price than 
any other But when the demand rises beyond what this 
quantity can supplj , w’hcn it becomes necessary to raise food 
on purpose for feeding and fattening hogs, in the same manner 
as for feeding and fattening other cattle, the pnee necessarily 
rises, and becomes proportionably higher or lower than that of 
other butcher’s meat, accordmg as the nature of the countty, 
and the state of its agnculture, happen to render the feeding of 
hogs more or less expensive than that of other cattle In France, 
according to Mr Buffon, the pnee of pork is nearly equal to that 
of beef In most parts of Great Britain it is at present some- 
what higher 

The great rise in the pnee both of hogs and poultry has in 
Great Britain been frequently imputed to the diminution of the 
number of cottagers and other small occupiers of land , an event 
which has m every part of Europe been the immediate fore- 
runner of improvement and better cultivation, but w-hich at the 
same time may have contributed to raise the price of those 
articles both somewhat sooner and somewhat faster than it 
would othenvise have risen As the poorest family can often 
mamtam a cat or a dog without any expense, so the poorest 
occupiers of land can commonly mamtam a few poultry, or a 
SOW' and a few pigs, at very little The little offals of their own 
table, their whey, skimmed milk, and butter-railk, supply those 
animals wth a part of their food, and they find the rest in the 
neighbourmg fields without doing any sensible damage to any- 
body By diminishing the number of those small occupiers, 
therefore, the quantity of this sort of provisions, which is thus 
produced at httle or no expense, must certainly have been a 
good deal diminished, and their pnee must consequently have 
been raised both sooner and faster than it would otherwise have 
risen Sooner or later , however, m the progress of improvement. 
It must at any rate have nsen to the utmost height to which 
It IS capable of rising, or to the pnee which pays the labour 
and expense of cultivating the land which furnishes them with 
food as well as these are paid upon the greater part of other 
cultivated land 

The business of the dairy, like the feeding of hogs and poultry. 
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is originally caned on as a save-all The cattle nccessanly kept 
upon the farm produce more milk than either the reanng of 
their own young or the consumption of the farmer’s family 
requires j and they produce most at one particular season. 
But of all the productions of land, milk is perhaps the most 
penshable In the warm season, w'hen it is most abundant, 
it will scarce keep four-and-twenty hours The farmer, by 
making it mto fresh butter, stores a small part of it for a week 
by makang it into salt butter, for a year and by making it mto 
cheese, he stores a much greater part of it for several years 
Part of all these is reserved for the use of his own family The 
rest goes to market, in order to find the best price which is to 
be had, and which can scarce be so lov/ as to discourage him 
from sending thither v/hatever is over and above the use of his 
own family If it is very low , indeed, he will be likely to manage 
his dairy m a very slovenly and duty manner, and will scarce 
perhaps think it worth while to have a particular room or budd- 
ing on purpose for it, but ivill suffer the business to be carried on 
amidst the smoke, filth, and nastmess of his own kitchen, as 
was the case of ahnost all the farmers’ daines in Scotland thirty 
or forty years ago, and as is the case of many of them still 
The same causes which gradually raise the pnce of butcher’s 
meat, the mcrease of the demand, and, m consequence of the 
improvement of the country, the dimmution of the quantity 
wluch can be fed at little or no expense, raise, m the same 
manner, that of the produce of the dairy, of which the pnce 
naturally connects with that of butcher’s meat, or with the 
expense of feeding cattle The mcrease of pnce pays for more 
labour, care, and cleanliness The dairy becomes more worthy 
of the farmer’s attention, and the quality of its produce gradually 
improves The pnce at last gets so high that it becomes worth 
whde to employ some of the most fertde and best cultivated 
lands m feedmg cattle merely for the purpose of the dairy, and 
when it has got to this height, it cannot well go higher If it 
did, more land would soon be turned to this purpose It seems 
to have got to this height through the greater part of England, 
where much good land is commonly employed m this maimer. 
If you except the neighbourhood of a few considerable towns^ 
It seems not yet to have got to this height anywhere m Scotland, 
where common farmers seldom employ much good land m 
raising food for cattle merely for the purpose of the dairy The 
pnce of the produce, though it has risen very considerably 
w-ithm these few years, is probably still too low to admit of it. 
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The infenonty of the quality, indeed, compared with that of 
the produce of Enghsh daunes, is fully equal to that of the pnce 
But this infenonty of quality is, perhaps, rather the effect of 
this lowness of price than the cause of it Though the quahty 
was much better, the greater part of what is brought to market 
could not, I apprehend, m the present circumstances of the 
country, be disposed of at a much better pnce, and the present 
price, it IS probable, would not pay the expense of the land and 
labour necessary for producmg a much better quahty Through 
the greater part of England, notwithstandmg the supenonty 
of pnce, the dairy is not reckoned a more profitable employment 
of land than the raismg of com, or the fattenmg of cattle, the 
two great objects of agnculture Through the greater part of 
Scotland, therefore, it cannot yet be even so profitable 
The lands of no country, it is evident, can ever be completely 
cultivated and improved till once the pnce of every produce, 
which human mdustry is obliged to raise upon them, has got 
so high as to pay for tiie expense of complete improvement and 
cultivation In order to do this, the pnce of ea ch-Particular 
prodvipejniust^be^ufficieqt,_first, to,pay‘’theje^ of.good corn 
1^1^ }is ;tjs that^whiSh regulates the rent of the greater part 
of^otherjniltiyated land, and, secondly," to pay thejabour and 
ei^en se of^t hejarmer as well ns they are, commonly paid upon 
good com land , or, m other words, to replace witib the ordmary 
profits the stock which he employs about it This nse m the 
pnce of each particular produce must evidently be previous 
to the improvement and cultivation of the land which is destmed 
for raismg it Gam is the end of all improvement, and nothmg 
could deserve that name of which loss was to be the necessary 
consequence But loss must be the necessary consequence of 
improving land for the sake of a produce of which the pnce 
could never brmg back the expense If the complete improve- 
ment and cultivation of the country be, as it most certainly is, 
the greatest of aU pubhc advantages, this nse m the pnce of all 
those different sorts of mde produce, instead of bemg considered 
as a public calamity, ought to be regarded as the necessary 
forerunner and attendant of the greatest of all pubhc advantages 
This nse, too, m the nommal or money-pnce of all those 
different sorts of mde produce has been the effect, not of any 
degradation m the value of silver, but of a nse m their real pnce 
They have become worth, not only a greater quantity of silver, 
but a greater quantity of labour and subsistence than before^ 
As It costs a greater quantity of labour and subsistence to brmg 
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them to market, so when they are brought thither, they re- 
present or are equivalent to a greater quantity. 

■Athird Sort 

The third and last sort of rude produce, of which the pnce 
naturally rises in the progress of improvement, is that in which 
the efficacy of human industry, m augmenting the quantity, is 
either limited or uncertain Though the real pnce of this sort 
of rude produce, therefore, naturally tends to rise m the progress 
of improvment, yet, according as different accidents happen to 
render the efforts of human industry more or less successful m 
augmenting the quantity, it may happen sometimes even to fall, 
sometimes to continue the same in very different periods of 
improvement, and sometimes to rise more or less in the same 
penod 

-/There are some sorts of rude produce which nature has 
rendered a kind of appendages to other sorts, so that the 
quantity of the one v/hich any country can afford, is necessarily 
hmited by that of the other The quantity of wool or of raw 
hides, for example, which any county can afford is necessanly 
limited by the number of great and small cattle that are kept 
in It The state of its improvement, and the nature of its 
agnculture, again necessanly determine this number 
The same causes which, in the progress of improvement, 
gradually raise the pnce of butcher’s meat, should have the 
same effect, it may be thought, upon the pnees of wool and raw 
hides, and raise them, too, nearly m the same proportion It 
probably would be so if, m the rude beginnings of improvement, 
the market for the latter commodities was confined within as 
narrow bounds as that for the former But the extent of their 
respective markets is commonly extremely different 
The market for butcher’s meat is almost everywhere confined 
to the country which produces it Ireland, and some part of 
Bntish Amenca mdeed, carry on a considerable trade m salt 
provisions, but they are, I believe, the only countnes in the 
commercial w orld which do so, or which export to other countnes 
any considerable part of their butcher’s meat 
The market for wool and raw hides, on the contrary, is m the 
rude begmnmgs of improvement very seldom confined to the 
country which produces them They can easily be transported 
to distant countnes, wool without any preparation, and raw 
hides with very little and as they are the materials of many 
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manufactures, the industry of other countries may occasion 
a demand for them, though that of' the country which produces 
them might not occasion any 

In countries ill cultivated, and therefore but thinly inhabited, 
the pnee of the uool and the hide bears always a much greater 
proportion to that of the whole beast than m countnes where, 
improvement and population being further advanced, there is 
more demand for butcher’s meat Mr Hume obsen^es that in 
the Saxon times the fleece was estimated at two-fifths of the 
value of the whole sheep, and that this was much above the 
proportion of its present estimation In some provinces of 
Spam, I have been assured, the sheep is frequently killed merely 
for the sake of the fleece and the tallow The carcase is often 
left to rot upon the ground, or to be devoured by beasts and 
birds of prey If this sometimes happens even in Spam, it 
happens almost constantly m Quli, at Buenos Ayres, and m 
many other parts of Spanish Amenca, where the homed cattle 
are almost constantly killed merely for the sake of the hide 
and the tallow This, too, used to happen almost constantly m 
Hispamola, while it was infested by the Buccaneers, and before 
the settlement, improvement, and populousness of the French 
plantations (which now extend round the coast of almost the 
whole western half of the island) had given some value to the 
cattle of the Sparaards, who still contmue to possess, not only 
the eastern part of the coast, but the whole mland and moun- 
tainous part of the country 

Though m the progress of improvement and population the 
pnee of the whole beast necessanly rises, yet the pnee of the 
carcase is hkely to be much more affected by this nse than that 
of the wool and the hide The market for the carcase, being 
in the rude state of society confined always to the country which 
produces it, must necessanly be extended m proportion to the 
improvement and population of that country. But the market 
for the wool and the hides even of a barbarous country often 
extendmg to the whole commeraal world, it can wry seldom 
be enlarged m the same proportion The state of the whole 
commercial world can seldom be much affected by the improve- 
ment of any particular country, and the market for such com- 
modities may remam the same or very nearly the same after 
such improvements as before It should, however m the 
natural course of things rather upon the whole be somewhat 
extended m consequence of them If the manufactures 
espeaaUy, of which those commodities are the matenals should 
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ever come to flourish m the country, the market, though it 
might not be much enlarged, would at least be brought much 
nearer to the place of growth than before, and the price of 
those matenals might at least be mcreased by what had usually 
been the expense of transporting them to distant countnes 
Though it might not nse therefore m the same proportion as 
that of butcher’s meat, it ought naturally to nse somewhat, 
and it ought certainly not to fall 
In England, however, notwithstandmg the flourishing state 
of its woollen manufacture, the pnce of Enghsh wool has fallen 
very considerably smce the time of Edward III There are 
many authentic records which demonstrate that dunng the reign 
of that prmce (towards the middle of the fourteenth century, 
or about 1339) what was reckoned the moderate and reasonable 
pnce of the tod, or twenty-eight pounds of English wool, was not 
less than ten shilhngs of the money of those times,^ contaimng 
at the rate of twentypence the ounce, six oimces of silver Tower- 
weight, equal to about thirty shilhngs of our present mone}’^ 
In the present times, one-and-twenty shiUmgs riie tod may be 
reckoned a good pnce for very good Enghsh wool The money- 
pnce of wool, therefore, m the time of Edward III, was to 
Its money-pnce m the present times as ten to seven The 
supenonty of its real pnce was still greater At the rate of 
SIX shilhngs and eightpence the quarter, ten shillings was in 
those ancient times the pnce of twelve bushels of wheat At 
the rate of twenty-eight shiUmgs the quarter, one-and-twenty 
shillings IS m the present times the pnce of six bushels only 
The proportion between the real pnces of ancient and modern 
times, therefore, is as twelve to six, or as two to one In those 
ancient times a tod of wool would have purchased twice the 
quantity of subsistence which it will purchase at present, and 
consequently twice the quantity of labour, if the real recompense 
of labour had been the same m both penods 

This degradation both m the real and nommal value of wool 
could never have happened m consequence of the natural course 
of things It has accordingly been the effect of violence and 
artifice first, of the absolute prohibition of exporting wool 
from England, secondly, of the permission of importing it from 
Spam duty free, thirdly, of the prohibition of exporting it from 
Ireland to any other country but England In consequence of 
these regulations the market for English wool, mstead of being 
somev/hat extended in consequence of the improvement of 
* See Smith’s Memotrs of Wool, voL L c. 5, 6, and 7, also, voL ii c, 176 
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England^ has been confined to the home market, where the 
wool of several other countnes is allowed to come mto com- 
petition with It, and where that of Ireland is forced into com- 
petition with It As the woollen manufactures, too, of Ireland 
are fully as much discouraged as is consistent with justice and 
faix dealmg, the Insh can work up but a small part of their 
own wool at home, and are, therefore, obliged to send a greater 
proportion of it to Great Bntam, the only market they are 
allowed 

I have not been able to find any such authentic records 
concermng the price of raw hides m ancient times Wool was 
commonly paid as a subsidy to the kmg, and its valuation in 
that subsidy ascertains, at least m some degree, what was its 
ordmary pnce But this seems not to have been the case with 
raw hides Fleetwood, however, from an account m 1425, 
between the pnor of Burcester Oxford and one of his canons, 
gives us their pnce, at least as it was stated upon that particular 
occasion, viz , five ox hides at twelve shilhngs, five cow hides 
at seven shillings and threepence, thirty-six sheep skms of two 
years old at mne shilhngs, sixteen calves skins at two shilhngs 
In 1425, twelve shiUmgs contamed about the same quantity of 
silver as four-and-twenty shiUmgs of our present money An 
ox hide, therefore, was m this accoimt valued at the same 
quantity of silver as 4s four-fifths of our present money Its 
nommal pnce was a good deal lower than at present But at 
the rate of six shillings and eightpence the quarter, twelve 
shillmgs would m those times have purchased fourteen bushels 
and four-fifths of a bushel of wheat, which, at three and sixpence 
the bushel, would m the present tunes cost 51s 4d ^ ox 
hide, therefore, would m those times have purchased as much 
com as ten shilhngs and threepence would purchase at present 
Its real value was equal to ten shillmgs and threepence of our 
present money In those ancient times, when the cattle were 
half starved dunng the greater part of the wmter, we cannot 
suppose that they were of a very large size An ox hide which 
weighs four stone of sixteen pounds avoudupois is not m the 
present tunes reckoned a bad one, and m those ancient tunes 
would probably have been reckoned a very good one But at 
half-a-crown the stone, which at this moment (February 1773) 
I imderstand to be the common price, such a hide would at 
present cost only ten shilhngs Though its nominal pnce 
therefore, is higher m the present than it was m those anaent 
times. Its real pnce, the r^ quantity of subsistence which it 
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will purchase or command, is rather somewhat lower The 
pnce of cow hides, as stated in the above account, is nearly m 
the common proportion to that of ox hides That of sheep 
skins IS a good deal above it They had probably been sold 
with the wool That of calves skins, on the contrary, is greatly 
below it In countries where the pnce of cattle is very low, the 
calves, which are not intended to be reared m order to keep up 
the stock, are generally killed very young, as was the case in 
Scotland twenty or thirty years ago It saves the milk, which 
their pnce would not pay for Their skins, therefore, are 
commonly good for little 

The price of raw hides is a good deal lower at present than it 
was a few years ago, owing probably to the taking ofi the duty 
upon sealskins, and to the allowing, for a limited time, the 
importation of raw hides from Ireland and from the plantations 
duty free, which was done in 1769 Take the whole of the 
present century at an average, their real pnce has probably been 
somewhat higher than it was in those ancient tunes The nature 
of the commodity renders it not quite so proper for being 
transported to distant markets as wool It suffers more by 
keeping A salted hide is reckoned infenor to a fresh one, and 
sells for a lower pnce This circumstance must necessanly have 
some tendency to sink the pnce of raw hides produced m a 
country which does not manufacture them, but is obliged to 
export them, and comparatively to raise that of those produced 
m a country which does manufacture them It must have some 
tendency to sink then pnce m a barbarous, and to raise it in 
an improved and manufactunng country It must have had 
some tendency, therefore, to smk it m ancient and to raise it in 
modem times Our tanners, besides, have not been quite so 
successful as our clothiers in convmcmg the wisdom of the 
nation that the safety of the commonwealth depends upon the 
prosperity of their particular manufacture They have accord- 
ingly been much less favoured The exportation of raw hides 
has, mdeed, been prohibited, and declared a nuisance, but then 
importation from foreign countries has been subjected to a duty, 
and though this duty has been taken ofi from those of Ireland 
and the plantations (for the limited tune of five years only), yet 
Ireland has not been confined to the market of Great Britain 
tor the sale of its surplus hides, or of those which are not manu- 
factured at home The hides of common cattle have but within 
these few years been put among the enumerated commodities 
vhich the plantations can send nowhere but to the mother 
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country; neither has the commerce of Ireland been m this case 
oppressed hitherto m order to support the manufactures of 
Great Bntam 

"Whatever regulations tend to sink the pnee either of wool or 
of raw hides below i\hat it naturally would be must, m an 
improved and cultivated country, have some tendency to raise 
the pnee of butcher’s meat Tlie pnee both of the great and 
small cattle, which are fed on improved and cultivated land, 
must be sufficient to pay the rent which the landlord and the 
profit which the farmer has reason to expect from improved and 
cultivated land If it is not, they will soon cease to feed them 
Whate\'er part of this pnee, therefore, is not paid by the wool 
and the hide must be paid by the carcase The less there is 
paid for the one, the more must be paid for the other. In what 
manner this pnee is to be divided upon the different parts of the 
beast IS indifferent to the landlords and farmers, provided it is 
all paid to them In an improved and cultivated country, 
therefore, their interest as landlords and farmers cannot be much 
affected by such regulations, though their interest as consumers 
may, by the rise m the pnee of provisions It would be quite 
otherwise, however, m an unimproved and uncultivated country, 
where the greater part of the lands could be apphed to no other 
purpose but the feedmg of cattle, and where the wool and the 
hide made the pnncipal part of the value of those cattle Their 
interest as landlords and farmers would m this case be very 
deeply affected by such regulations, and their mterest as con- 
sumers very little The fall m the pnee of the wool and the 
hide would not m this case raise the pnee of the carcase, 
because the greater part of the lands of the country bemg 
applicable to no other purpose but the feeding of cattle, the 
same number would still contmue to be fed The same quan- 
tity of butcher’s meat would still come to market The demand 
for it would be no greater than before Its pnee, therefore, 
would be the same as before The whole pnee of cattle would 
fall, and along with it both the rent and the profit of aU those 
lands of whiih cattle was the principal produce, that is, of the 
greater part of the lands of the country The perpetual pro- 
hibition of the exportation of wool, which is commonly, but 
very falsely, asenbed to Edward m , would, in the then cir- 
cumstances of the country, have been the most destructive re- 
gulation which could well have been thought of It would not 
only have reduced the actual value of the greater part of the 
lands of the kingdom, but by reduemg the pnee of the most 
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important species of small cattle it would have retarded very 
much Its subsequent improvement 
The wool of Scotland fell very considerably in its pnce in 
consequence of the union with England, by which it was ex- 
cluded from the great market of Europe, and confined to the 
narrow one of Great Bntam The value of the greater part of 
the lands in the southern counties of Scotland, which are chiefly 
a sheep country, would have been very deeply affected by this 
event, had not the rise in the price of butcher’s meat fully 
compensated the fall m the price of wool 
As the efiicacy of human industry, m increasing the quantity 
either of wool or of raw hides, is lunited, so far as it depends 
upon the produce of the country where it is exerted, so it is 
uncertain so far as it depends upon the produce of other countries 
It so far depends, not so much upon the quantity which they 
produce, as upon that which they do not manufacture, and 
upon the restraints which they may or may not think proper to 
impose upon the exportation of this sort of rude produce These 
circumstances, as they are altogether independent of domestic 
mdustry, so they necessanly render the efficacy of its efforts 
more or less uncertain In multiplying this sort of rude produce, 
therefore, the efficacy of human mdustry is not only hmited, 
but uncertam 

In multiplying another very important sort of rude produce, 
the quantity of fish that is brought to market, it is likewise 
both linaited and uncertam It is Imuted by the local situation 
of the country, by the proximity or distance of its different 
provmces from the sea, by the number of its lakes and nvers, 
and by what may be called the fertility or barrenness of those 
seas, lakes, and rivers, as to this sort of rude produce As 
population increases, as the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country grows greater and greater, there come to 
be more buyers of fish, and those buyers, too, have a greater 
quantity and vanety of other goods, or, what is the same thmg, 
the pnce of a greater quantity and vanety of other goods to 
buy with But it will gener^ly be impossible to supply the 
great and extended market without employing a quantity of 
labour greater than m proportion to what had been requisite 
for supplying the narrow and confined one A market which, 
from requinng only one thousand, comes to requue annually 
ten thousand tons of fish, can seldom be supplied without em- 
ploying more than ten times the quantity of labour which had 
before been sufficient to supply it The fish must generally be 
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fought for at a greater distance, larger vessels must be employed, 
and more expensive machmery of every kmd made use of The 
real pnce of this commodity, therefore, naturally rises m the 
progress of improvement It has accordmgly done so, I beheve, 
more or less m every country 

Though the success of a particular day’s fishmg may be a 
very uncertain matter, yet, the local situation of the country 
bemg supposed, the general efficacy of mdustry m brmging a 
certam quantity of fish to market, takmg the course of a year, 
or of several years together, it may perhaps be thought is 
certam enough, and it no doubt is so As it depends more, 
however, upon the local situation of the country than upon the 
state of its wealth and industry, as upon this account it may 
m different countries be the same m very different penods of 
improvement, and very different m the same penod, its con- 
nection with the state of improvement is uncertam, and it is of 
this sort of uncertamty that I am here speaking 
In increasing the quantity of the different mmerals and 
metals which are drawn from the bowels of the earth, that of 
the more precious ones particularly, the efficacy of human 
mdustry seems not to be hmited, but to be altogether uncertain. 

The quantity of the precious metals which is to be found in 
any country is not limited by anythmg m its local situation, 
such as the fertility or barreimess of its own mmes Those 
metals frequently abound m countries which possess no mmes. 
Then quantity m every particular country seems to depend upon 
two different cucumstances , &st, upon its power of purchasmg, 
upon the state of its mdustry, upon the annual produce of its 
land and labour, m consequence of which it can afford to employ 
a greater or a smaller quantity of labour and subsistence m 
brmging or purchasmg such superfluities as gold and silver, 
either from its own mmes or from those of other countnes , and, 
secondly, upon the fertility or barreimess of the mmes which 
may happen at any particular time to supply the commercial 
world with those metals The quantity of those metals m the 
countnes most remote from the mmes must be more or less 
affected by this fertihty or barreimess, on account of the easy 
and cheap transportation of those metals, of their small bulk 
and great value Then quantity m China and Indostan must 
have been more or less affected by the abundance of the mmes 
of America 

So far as their quantity m any particular country depends 
upon the former of those two circumstances (the power of 
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purchasing)^ their real price, like that of all other luxuries and 
superfluities, is likely to nse with the v?ealth and improvement 
of the country, and to fall with its poverty and depression 
Countnes which have a great quantity of labour and sub- 
sistence to spare can afford to purchase any particular quantity 
of those metals at the expense of a greater quantity of labour 
and subsistence than countnes which have less to spare 
So far as their quantity m any particular country depends 
upon the latter of those two circumstances (the fertility or 
barrenness of the mmes which happen to supply the commercial 
world), their real price, the real quantity of labour and sub- 
sistence which they v/iU purchase or exchange for, will, no doubt, 
smk more or less in proportion to the fertility, and nse m pro- 
portion to the barrenness of those mmes 
The fertihty or barrenness of the mmes, however, which may 
happen at any particular time to supply the commercial world, 
IS a circumstance which, it is evident, may have no sort of 
connection with the state of industry in a particular country 
It seems even to have no very necessary connection with that 
of the world m general As arts and commerce, mdeed, gradually 
spread themselves over a greater and a greater part of the earth, 
the search for new names, bemg extended over a wider surface, 
may have somewhat a better chance for bemg successful than 
•when confined -withm narrower bounds The discovery of new 
mmes, however, as the old ones come "to be gradually exhausted, 
IS a matter of the greatest uncertamty, and such as no human 
skill or mdustry can ensure All mdications, it is acknowledged, 
are doubtful, and the actual discovery and successful working 
of a new mme can alone ascertam the reahty of its value, or 
even of its existence In this search there seem to be no certam 
limits either to the possible success or "to the possible dis- 
appointment of human mdustry In the course of a century 
or two, It IS possible that new mmes may be discovered more 
fertile than any that have ever yet been known, and it is just 
equally possible that the most fertile mme then kno-wn may be 
more barren than any that was wrought before the discovery 
of the mmes of Amenca, Whether the one or the other of those 
two events may happen to take place is of very httle importance 
to the real wealth and prospenty of the world, to the real value 
of the annual produce of the land and labour of mankind. Its 
nominal value, the quantity of gold and silver by which this 
annual produce could be expressed or represented, would, no 
doubt, be very different, but its real value, the real quantity 
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of labour ■wbich it could purchase or command^ would be 
preasely the same A shillmg might m the one case represent 
no more labour than a penny does at present , and a penny m 
the other might represent as much as a shillmg does now But 
in the one case he who had a shilling m his pocket would be no 
richer than he who has a penny at present, and m the other 
he who had a penny would be just as rich as he who has a 
shilling now The cheapness and abundance of gold and silver 
plate would be the sole advantage which the world could denve 
from the one event, and the dearness and scarcity of those 
tnflmg superfluities the only mconvemency it could sufier from 
the other 

''Conclusion of the digression concerning the 

VARIATIONS in THE VALUE OF SILVER 

The greater part of the wnters who have collected the money 
pnces of thmgs m ancient tunes seem to have considered the 
low money-pnce of com, and of goods m general, or, in other 
words, the high value of gold and silver, as a proof, not only of 
the scarcity of those metals, but of the poverty and barbansm 
of the country at the time when it took place This notion isj 
connected with the system of pohtacal economy which represents; 
national wealth as consistmg m the abundance, and nationalt 
poverty m the scaraty of gold and silver, a system which I shaUi 
endeavour to explam and examme at great length in the fourth! 
book of this mquiry I shall only observe at present that thCj 
high value of the preaous metals can be no proof of the poverty 
or barbansm of any particular country at the time when it took 
place It is a proof only of the barrenness of the mmes which 
happened at that time to supply the commercial world A 
poor country, as it cannot afford to buy more, so it can as little 
afford to pay dearer for gold and silver than a nch one, and the 
value of those metals, therefore, is not likely to be higher m the 
former than m the latter In Quna, a country much ncher than 
any part of Europe, the value of the precious metals is much 
higher than m any part of Europe As the wealth of Europe, 
mdeed, has mcreased greatly smce the discovery of the mmes 
of Amenca, so the value of gold and silver has gradually 
diminished This dimmution of their value, however, has not 
been owing to the mcrease of the real wealth of Europe, of the 
annual produce of its land and labour, but to the accidental 
discovery of more abundant mmes than any that were knoivn 
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course of bad seasons, been somewhat lower than it was during 
the sixty-four last years of the precedmg century This fact is 
attested, not only by the accounts of Windsor market, but by 
the pubhc fiars of all the different counties of Scotland, and by 
the accounts of several different markets m France, which have 
been collected with great diligence and fideUly by ktr Messance 
and by Mr Dupr6 de St Maur The evidence is more com- 
plete than could well have been expected m a matter which is 
naturally so very difficult to be asccrtamed 

As to the high price of com durmg these last ten or twelve 
years, it can be suffiaently accounted for from the badness of 
the seasons, without supposmg any degradation m the value of 
silver The opmion, therefore, that silver is contmually smkmg 
in its value, seems not to be founded upon any good observa- 
tions, either upon the pnces of com, or upon those of other 
provisions 

The same quantity of silver, it may, perhaps, be said, will in 
the present times, even according to the account which has been 
here given, purchase a much smaller quantity of several sorts of 
provisions than it would have done durmg some part of the last 
century, and to ascertam whether this change be owmg to a 
nse m the value of those goods, or to a faU m the value of 
silver, IS only to establish a vam and useless distinction, which 
can be of no sort of service to the man who has only a certain 
quantity of silver to go to market with, or a certam fixed 
revenue m money I certainly do not pretend that the know'- 
ledge of this distmction will enable hun to buy cheaper It 
may not, however, upon that account be altogether useless 

It may be of some use to the pubhc by affordmg an easy 
proof of the prosperous condition of the country If the nse m 
the pnce of some sorts of provisions be owmg altogether to a 
faU m the value of silver, it is owmg to a circumstance from 
which nothmg can be inferred but the fertihty of the Amencan 
mines The real wealth of the country, the annual produce of 
its land and labour, may, notwithstanding this circumstance, be 
either graduaUy declmmg, as m Portugal and Poland, or gradu- 
ally advancing, as m most other parts of Europe But if this 
nse m the price of some sorts of provisions be owmg to a nse 
in the real value of the land which produces them, to its m- 
creased fertility, or, m consequence of more extended improve- 
ment and good cultivation, to its havmg been rendered fit for 
produemg com, it is owmg to a circumstance which mdicates 
m the clearest manner the prosperous and advancing state of 
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the country The land constitutes by far the greatest^ the most 
important, and the most durable part of the wealth of every 
extensive country It may surely be of some use, or, at least, 
It may give some satisfaction to the pubhc, to have so decisive 
a proof of the mcreasmg value of by far the greatest, the most 
important, and the most durable part of its wealth 
It may, too, be of some use to the pubhc m regulatmg the 
pecumary reuard of some of its infenor servants If this nse 
in the pnce of some sorts of provisions be owmg to a fall m the 
value of silver, their pecumary reward, provided it was not too 
large before, ought certainly to be augmented m proportion to 
the extent of this fall If it is not augmented, their real recom- 
pense will evidently be so much dimimshed But if this nse of 
price IS owmg to the mcreased value, m consequence of the 
unproved fertihty of the land which produces such provisions. 
It becomes a much mcer matter to judge either m what propor- 
tion any pecumary reward ought to be augmented, or whether 
it ought to be augmented at aU The extension of improvement 
and cultivation, as it necessarily raises more or less, m propor- 
tion to the pnce of com, that of every sort of animal food, so 
It as necessanly lowers that of, I believe, every sort of vege- 
table food It raises the pnce of animal food, because a great 
part of the land which produces it, bemg rendered fit for pro- 
ducmg com, must afford to the landlord and farmer the rent 
and profit of corn-land It lowers the pnce of vegetable food, 
because, by mcreasmg the fertihty of the land, it mcreases its 
abundance The improvements of agncuiture, too, mtroduce 
many sorts of vegetable food, which, reqmrmg less land and 
not more labour than com, come much cheaper to market 
Such are potatoes and maize, or what is called hidian com, the 
two most important improvements which the agncuiture of 
Europe, perhaps, which Europe itself has received from the 


great extension of its commerce and navigation Many sorts 
of vegetable food, besides, which m the rude state of agncuiture 
are confined to the kitchen-garden, and raised only by the spade 
come m its improved state to be mtroduced mto common fields' 
and to be raised by the plough such as turnips, carrots' 
cabbages, etc. If m the progress of improvement, therefore' 
the real pnce of one speaes of food necessanly nses that of 
another as necessanly falls, and it becomes a matter' of more 
mcety to judge how far the nse m the one may be comnpn<^t^H 
by the fau m tte ote When the real pnceXSTSS 
has once got to its height (which, with regard to every sort* 
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except, perhaps, that of hogs’ flesh, it seems to have done through 
a great part of England more than a century ago), any nse 
which can aftenvards happen in that of any other sort of animal 
food cannot much affect the circumstances of the infenor ranks 
of people The circumstances of the poor through a great part 
of England cannot surely be so much distressed by any nse m 
the pnce of poultry, fish, wild-fowl, or venison, as they must be 
relieved by the fall m that of potatoes 

In the present season of scarcity the high pnce of com no 
doubt distresses the poor But in times of moderate plenty, 
when com is at its ordinary or average pnce, the natural nse in 
the pnce of any other sort of mde produce cannot much affect 
them They suffer more, perhaps, by the artificial nse which 
has been occasioned by taxes in the pnce of some manufactured 
commodities, as of salt, soap, leather, candles, malt, beer, and 
ale, etc 

\'S EFFECTS OF THE PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT 
^ UPON THE REAL PRICE OF MANUFACTURES 

It IS the natural effect of improvement, however, to diminish 
I gradually the real pnce of almost all manufactures That of 
1 the manufactunng workmanship dimimshes, perhaps, m all of 
I them without exception In consequence of better raachmery, 
5 of greater dextenty, and of a more proper division and dis- 
tnbution of work, all of which are the natural effects of im- 
\ provement, a much smaller quantity of labour becomes requisite 
1 for executing any particular piece of work, and though, m con- 
I sequence of the flounshing circumstances of the society, the real 
’ pnce of labour should nse very considerably, yet the great 
^ dimmution of the quantity will generally much more than 
' compensate the greatest nse which can happen in the pnce 
There are, mdeed, a few manufactures in which the necessary 
rise m the real pnce of the mde matenals will more than 
compensate all the advantages which improvement can intro- 
duce into the execution of the work In carpenters’ and jomers’ 
work, and m the coarser sort of cabmet work, the necessary nse 
m the real pnce of barren timber, m consequence of the im- 
provement of land, will more than compensate all the advan- 
tages which can be denved from the best machinery, the greatest 
dextenty, and the most proper division and distnbution of work 
But m all cases in which the real pnce of the mde materials 
either does not nse at all, or does not rise very much, that of 
the manufactured commodity sinks very considerably 
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This dimmution of pnce has, in the course of the present and 
preceding century, been most remarkable m those manufactures 
of -which the materials are the coarser metals A better move- 
ment of a watch, that about the middle of the last century 
could have been bought for twenty pounds, may now perhaps 
be had for twenty shilhngs In the work of cutlers and lock- 
smiths, m aU the toys which are made of the coarser metals, 
and m all those goods which are commonly known by the name 
of Birmmgham and Sheffield ware, there has been, durmg 
the same period, a very great reduction of pnce, though not 
altogether so great as m watch-work It has, however, been 
sufficient to astonish the workmen of every other part of 
Europe, who m many cases acknowledge that they can produce 
no work of equal goodness for double, or even for triple the 
pnce There are perhaps no manufactures m which the division 
of labour can be earned further, or m which the machinerj 
employed admits of a greater vanety of improvements, than 
those of which the matenals are the coarser metals 

In the clothmg manufacture there has, durmg the same penod, 
been no such sensible reduction of pnce The pnce of super- 
fine cloth, I have been assured, on the contrary, has, withm 
these five-and-twenty or thirty years, risen somewhat in pro- 
portion to Its quality, owing, it was said, to a considerable nse 
in the price of the matenal, which consists altogether of Spanish 
wool That of the Yorkshire cloth, which is made altogether of 
English wool, is said indeed, during the course of the present 
century, to have fallen a good deal m proportion to its quality. 
Quality, however, is so very disputable a matter that I look 
upon all information of this kind as somewhat uncertam In 
the clothmg manufacture, the division of labour is nearly the 
same now as it was a century ago, and the machinery employed 
, IS not very different There may, however, have been some 
small improvements m both, which may have occasioned some 
reduction of price 


But the reduction will appear much more sensible and un- 
deniable if we compare the price of this manufacture in the 
present times w ith what it was m a much remoter period 
tow-ards the end of the fifteenth century, when the labour was 
probably much less subdivided, and the machmery employed 
much more imperfect, than it is at present ^ 

In 1487, being the 4th of Henry VH , it was enacted that 
whosoever shall sell by retail a broad yard of the finest scarlet 
gramed, or of other grained cloth of the finest making above 
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sixteen shillings, shall forfeit forty shillings for every yard so 
sold ” Sixteen shillings, therefore, containing about the same 
quantity of silver as four-and-twenty shillings of our present 
money, was, at that time, reckoned not an unreasonable pnee 
for a yard of the finest cloth, and as this is a sumptuary law, 
such cloth, it IS probable, had usually been sold somewhat 
dearer A guinea may be reckoned the highest price m the 
present times Even though the quality of the cloths, there- 
We, should be supposed equal, and that of the present times 
IS most probably much supenor, yet, even upon this supposition, 
the money pnee of the finest cloth appears to have been con- 
siderably reduced since the end of the fifteenth century But 
its real pnee has been much more reduced Six shillings and 
eightpence was then, and long afterwards, reckoned the average 
price of a quarter of wheat Sixteen shillings, therefore, was 
the price of two quarters and more tlian three bushels of wheat 
Valuing a quarter of ivheat m the present times at eight-and- 
twenty shillings, the real pnee of a yard of fine cloth must, in 
those times, have been equal to at least three pounds six shillings 
and sixpence of our present money The man who bought it 
must have parted with the command of a quantity of labour 
and subsistence equal to what that sum would purchase m the 
present tunes 

The reduction m the real price of the coarse manufacture, 
though considerable, has not been so great as m that of the fine 

In 1643, being the 3rd of Edward IV , it was enacted that 
“ no servant m husbandry, nor common labourer, nor sen'ant 
to any artificer mhabiting out of a city or burgh shall use or 
wear in their clothing any cloth above two shillings the broad 
yard ” In the 3rd of Edward IV , two shillmgs contained very 
nearly the same quantity of silver as four of our present money 
But the Yorkshire cloth which is now sold at four shilhngs the 
yard is probably much supenor to any that was then made for 
the weanng of the very poorest order of common servants 
Even the money pnee of their clothing, therefore, may, in pro- 
portion to the quality, be somewhat cheaper m the present than 
it was in those ancient tunes The real pnee is certainly a 
good deal cheaper Tenpence was then reckoned what is called 
the moderate and reasonable pnee of a bushel of wheat Two 
shillings, therefore, was the pnee of two bushels and near two 
pecks of wheat, which in the present tunes, at three shillmgs and 
sixpence the bushel, would be worth eight shillings and nme- 
pence For a yard of this cloth the poor servant must have 
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parted with the power of purchasing a quantity of subsistence 
equal to what eight shillings and ninepence would purchase m 
the present tunes This is a sumptuary law too, restrainmg 
the luxury and extravagance of the poor Their clothing, 
therefore, had commonly been much more expensive 
The same order of people are, by the same law, prohibited 
from wearing hose, of which the pnce should exceed fourteen- 
pence the pair, equal to about eight-and-twentypence of our 
present money But fourteenpence was m those tunes the pnce 
of a bushel and near two pecks of wheat, which, m the present 
tunes, at three and sixpence the bushel, would cost five shillmgs 
and threepence We should m the present times consider this 
as a very high pnce for a pair of stockmgs to a servant of the 
poorest and lowest order He must, however, m those tunes 
have paid what was really equivalent to this pnce for them 
In the time of Edward TV the art of kmttmg stockings was 
probably not kno\vn m any part of Europe Their hose were 
made of common cloth, which may have been one of the causes 
of their dearness The first person that wore stockings m 
England is said to have been Queen Elizabeth She received 
them as a present from the Spanish ambassador 
Both m the coarse and m the fine woollen manufacture, the 
machmery employed was much more imperfect m those ancient 
than it IS m the present times It has smce received three very 
capital improvements, besides, probably, many smaller ones 
of which it may be difficult to ascertam either the number or 
the importance The three capital improvements are first, 
the exchange of the rock and spmdle for the spinnmg-wheel, 
which, with the same quantity of labour, will perform more 
than double the quantity of work Secondly, the use of several 
very mgemous machmes which facihtate and abndge m a still 
greater proportion the winding of the worsted and woollen yam, 
or the proper arrangement of the warp and woof before they 
are put mto the loom, an operation which, previous to the 
mvention of those machmes, must have been extremely tedious 
and troublesome Thirdly, the employment of the fullmg null 
for thickemng the cloth, instead of treadmg it m water Neither 
wmd nor water mills of any kmd were known m England so 
early as the begihmng of the sixteenth century, nor, so far as 
I know, m any other part of Europe north of the Alps They 
had been mtroduced mto Italy some tune before ^ 

The consideration of these cucumstances may perhans m 
some measure explam to us why the real pnce boffiof the coarse 
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and of the fine manufacture was so much higher in those anaent 
than it IS m the present times. It cost a greater quantity of 
labour to bring the goods to market. When they were brought 
thither, therefore, they must have purchased or exchanged for 
the pnee of a greater quantity 

The coarse manufacture probably was, m those ancient tunes, 
earned on m England, m the same manner as it always has 
been m countnes where arts and manufactures are in their 
infancy It ^vas probably a household manufacture, m nhich 
every different part of the work v/as occasionally performed by 
all the different members of almost er\‘ery pm ate family, but 
so as to be their work only when they had nothing else to do, 
and not to be the pnnapal business from which any of them 
denved the greater part of their subsistence The work which 
IS performed m this manner, it has already been observed, comes 
always much cheaper to market than that which is the pnnapal 
or sole fund of the workman’s subsistence The fine manufac- 
ture, on the other hand, was not m those times carried on in 
England, but in the nch and commercial country of Flanders, 
and It was probably conducted then, in the same manner as 
now/, by people who derived the whole, or the pnnapal part of 
their subsistence from it It was, besides, a foreign manufacture, 
and must have paid some duty, the ancient custom of tonnage 
and poundage at least, to the king This duty, indeed, would 
not probably be very great. It was not tlien the pobey of 
Europe to restram, by high duties, the importation of foreign 
manufactures, but rather to encourage it, m order that mer- 
chants might be enabled to supply, at as easy a rate as possible, 
the great men wnth the convenienaes and luxunes which they 
wanted, and which the industry of their own country could not 
afford them 


The consideration of these arcumstances may perhaps m 
some measure explam to us why, m those anaent times, the 
real pnee of the coarse manufacture was, in proportion to that 
of the fine, so much low'er than an the present tames ' 

^ I ^ C' '-"j IJ 

I CONCLUSION OF THE CHAPTER 




' I shall conclude this very long chapter with observing that 
_ every improvement m the circumstances of the soae^ tends 
, either directly or mdirectly to raise t£e"r^al rent oi^land, to 
increase the real wealth of the*^ncllord, his p6v;er br^rchasing y 
^ the labour, or the produce of the labour of other people 
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The extension of improvement and cultivation tends lo raise 
It directly The landlord’s "share of the produce necessanlyj 
increases vath the mcrease of the produce 

That nse m the real price of those parts of the rude produce 
of land, -which is first the effect of ex'tendcd improA'ement and 
cultivation, and afterwards the cause of their bemg still further 
extended, the nse in the pnce of cattle, for example, tends too 
to raise the rent of land directly, and m a still greater propor- 
tion The real value of the landlord’s share, his real command 
of the labour of other people, not only nscs with the real value 
of the produce, but the proportion of his share to the -whole 
produce nses with it That produce, after the nse in its real 
pnce, requires no more labour to collect it than before. A 
smaller proportion of it will, therefore, be sufficient to replace, 
v,ath the ordmary profit, the stock which employs that labour, 

A greater proportion of it must, consequently, belong to the 
landlord 

All those improvements in the productive powers of labour,; 
which tend directly to reduce the real pnce of manufactures, i 
tend mdirectly to raise the real rent of land The landlord ex- , i 
changes that part of his rude produce, which is over and above ^ | 
his own consumption, or what comes to the same thing, the 1 
pnce of that part of it, for manufactured produce Whatever | 
reduces the real pnce of the latter, raises that of the former 
An equal quantity of the former becomes thereby equivalent to - 
a greater quantity of the latter; and the landlord is enabled to 
purchase a greater quantity of the convemencies, ornaments, or " 
luxunes, which he has occasion for j 

Every mcrease m the r^ wealth of the soae tv, every increase '5 
m ^e qimntitsi ot_useml kbour employed^thmlt, ten(^ m- I 
directly to raise the realTenrefiarid~A'Cef{aitr^bpofiron of \ 
this labour naturally gOes ia theTahd A greater number of 
men and cattle are employed m its cultivation, the produce 
mcreases with the mcrease of the stock which is thus employed 
m raismg it, and the rent mcreases -mth the produce 
The contrary circumstances, the neglect of cultivation and 
improvement, the fall m the real pnce of any part of the rude 
produce of land, the nse m the re^ pnce of manufactures from 
the decay of manufacturing art and mdustry, the declension of 
the real wealth nf the society, all tend, on the other hand to 
lower the real rent of land, to reduce the real wealth of "the 
landlord, to dimmish his power of purchasmg either the labour 
or the produce of the labour of other people ’ 
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The v/hole annual produce of the land and labour of every 
country, or what comes to the same thing, the whole pnce of 
that annual produce, naturally divides itself, it has alread^TBeen 
observed, into three parts, the rent pfj[and, the .wages of 
labour, and the profits of_stock, and constitutes a revenue to 
three different orders of people, to those who hve by rent, to 
those who live by wages, and to those who hve by profit. These 
are the three great, ongmal, and constituent orders of every 
civilised society, from whose revenue that of every other order 
IS ultimately derived 

•^The mterest of the first of those three great orders, it appears 
from-v/hat has been just now said^Ts stncflyTiid Inseparably 
.connected with the general interest of the society. Whatever 
either promotes or obstructs_the_one, necessarily promtffes or 
obs tru ct s -the other When the public deliberates concerning^ 
.-any regulEttion of commerce or police, the propnetors of land 
never can mislead it, with a view to promote the interest of 
their own particular order, at least, if they have any tolerable 
knowledge of that mterest They are, indeed, too often defec- 
tive in this tolerable knowledge They are the only one of the 
three orders whose revenue costs them neither labour nor care, 
but comes to them, as it were, of its own acrord, and mde- 
pendent of any plan or project of their own ''That mdolence, 
which IS the natural effect of the ease and secunty of their 
situation, renders them too often, not only ignorant, but in- 
capable of that apphcation of mmd which is necessary m order 
to foresee and imderstand the consequences of any public 
regulation. 

The mterest of the second order, that of those who live by 
wages, is as stnctly connected with the mterest of the soaety 
as that of the first. The wages of the labourer, it has already 
been shown, are never so high as when the demand for labour 
IS continually nsmg, or when the quantity employed is every 
year mcreasmg considerably. When this r^ljvealth of the 
soaety becomes stationa^, his wages are soon reduced to what 
is barely enoughT to" enahle him to bring up a family, or to 
continue the race of labourers When the soaety declmes, they 
fall even below this The order of proprietors may, perhaps, 
gam more by the prosperity of the soaety than that of labourers, 
but there is no order that suffers so cruelly from its declme 
But though the mterest of the labourer is stnctly connected 
with that of the soaety ,^he is incapable either of comprehending 
that mterest or “of undeistandmg its connection with his oivn. 
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His condition leaves him no tune to receive the necessary in- 
formation, and his education and habits are commonly such as 
to render him unfit to judge even though he was fully informed 
the public dehberations, therefore, his voice is httle heard 
and less regarded, except upon some particular occasions, when 
his clamour is animated, set on, and supported by his employers, 
not for his, but then own particular purposes 
His employers constitute the thud order, that of those who 
hve by profit It is the stock that is employed for the sake of 
profit which puts mto motion the greater part of the useful 
labour of every society The plans and projects of the em- 
ployers of stock regulate and duect aU the most important 
operations of laboiu, and profit is the end proposed by all those 
plans and projects But the'^rate of profit does not, like re nt 
an d wages, use with the prosperity a nd fall wi th the_declension 
oTt he so ci^_^ ' On the conn^y^ fils natuxalJ^ow-m nch and 
' high m poor countaes, aSdut is alWys -highest m the countnes 
which are going 'fastest to rum The interest of this thud 
order, therefore, has not the same connection with the. general 
mterest of the soaety as that of the other two Merch^ts and 
mastermauuf acturer^ areT in' this order, the twoclasses of people 
who^hommonly employ the largest capitals, and who .by then 
wealth draw to themselves ^e greatest share of the pubhc con- 
sideratioiT ~ As jitirmg''their whole hves they are -engaged m 
plans and projects, &ey have frequently more acuteness of 
understandmg.thah the greater “part of country gentlemen As 
then thoughts, however, are commonly exercised rather about 
the mterest of then own particular branch of busmess, thnri 
about that of the society, then judgment, even when given with 
the greatest candour (which it has not been upon every occa- 
sion) IS much more to be depended upon with regard to the 
former of those two objects than with regard to the latter 
-/Their supenonty ovct the country gentleman is not so much m 
their kiiowlfedge-of the ^hcmterest, as m then havihg a better 
knowledge of theu„own mterest I fa'an 'He has^of hi s It is by 
this supenor knowledge of their oWn interest that they have 
frequently imposed upon his generosity, and persuaded him to 
give up both his own mterest and that of the pubhc, from a 
very simple but honest conviction that their mterest, and not 
his, was the mterest of the pubhc The mterest of the dealers 
however, in ai^jiarticular branch of tr^dfe^or mbnufadiFes'' js 
always m some r^pects_difierant from, and even“opposite to 
that- of the public To widen tHe'majket-an'ff'to n^ow the 
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.competitioDj is always the jinterest of the dealers. To widen 
the inarket nmy frequently be agreealpk enough ^to the„interest 
ofthe public, but to narrow- the competition must always be 
against it, and can serve only to enable the dealers, by raising 
— -their proUts above what they naturally would be, to levy, for 
their o\vn benefit, an absurd tax upon the rest of their fellow- 
citizcns '^he proposal of any new law or regulation of com- 
merce which comes from this order ought ahvays to be listened 
to with great precaution, and ought never to be adopted till 
after having been long and carefully examined, not only with 
the most scrupulous, but with the most suspicious attention 
It comes from an order of men whose interest is never exactly 
the same with that of the public, who have generally an mterest 
to deceive and even to oppress the public, and who accordingly 
have, upon many occasions, both deceived and oppressed it. 
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IN that .rude stote Slto mSra^'d m 

Sodfshould be accumuUteior^stured endeavours 

to carry on tus ovm occasional wants as they 

to supply by his own ° to the forest to hunt, when 

occu? When he ^ himself with the skm of the first 

his coat is ^om b 1^ b^^^ ^ t go to mu^e 

large he can, rnth the trees and the turf 1dia 

repans it, as weu 

are nearest it , labour has once been thoroug y 

But when the division , labour can supply but 

uitroduced the prod^e o^man gr,^ter part 

a very small part o^^J^bv^e produce of other men s labour, 
of them are s'lPpb^ y ^ Pj^ce,or,whatisthesametl^, 
^hich he *du?e of his own But this purchase 
with the price of as the produce of his own labour 

cannot be made but sSd A stock of goods of 

has not o°ly 7“fSbestoredupsomewheresuto^ 

difierentkmds, pW him with the matenals and tools 

to mamtamhim, aad ^ least, as both these events can be 
of bis work tiU suA entnely to h^ 

brought about beforehand stored up some- 

pecubar busmess, unl^ possession or m that of some other 
where, either m b« P ^.^am him, and to supply him 
person, a stock sufficient in^ ^ till he has not only 

^th the ^ Thisaccumulationmust,evidently, 

' of sto* must, m the nature of thmgs, 
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te previous to the division of labour, so labour can be more and 
more subdivided in proportion only as stock is previously more 
and more accumulated The quantity of materials which the 
same number of people can work up, mcreases m a great pro- 
portion as labour comes to be more and more subdivided , and 
as the operations of each workman are gradually reduced to a 
greater degree of simplicity, a variety of new machmes come to 
be invented for facilitating and abndgmg those operations As 
the division of labour advances, therefore, m order to give 
constant employment to an equal number of workmen, an 
equal stock of provisions, and a greater stock of materials and 
tools than what would have been necessary m a ruder state of 
things, must be accumulated beforehand But the number of 
vorl^en in every branch of busmess generally mcreases with 
the division of labour m that branch, or rather it is the mcrease 
of their number which enables them to class and subdivide 
themselves m this manner 

As the accumulation of stock is previously necessary for 
carrying on this great improvement m the productive powers 
of labour, so that accumulation naturally leads to this improve- 
ment The person who employs his stock m mamtammg 
labour, necessarily wishes to employ it m such a manner as to 
produce as great a quantity of work as possible He endeavours, 
therefore, both to make among his workmen the most proper 
distribution of employment, and to furnish them with the best 
machines which he can either inveht or afford to purchase. 
His abilities m both these respects are generally m proportion 
to the extent of his stock, or to the number of people whom it 
can employ The quantity of industry, therefore, not only 
• increases m every country with the increase of the stock which 
employs It, but, m consequence of that mcrease^ the same 
quantity of mdustry produces a much greater quantity of work 
Such are in general the effects of the mcrease of stock upon 
industry and its productive powers 
In the following book I have endeavoured to explam the 
nature of stock, the effects of its accumulation into capitak 
of different kinds, and the effects of the different employments 
of those capitals Tins book is divided mto five chapters In 
the first chapter, I have endeavoured to show what are the 
different parts or branches mto which the stock, either of an 
mdividual, or of a great society, naturally divides itself In 
the second, I have endeavoured to explam the nature and 
operation of money considered as a particular branch of the 
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general stock ol the society The stock which is accumulated 
mto a capital, may either be employed by the person to whom 
It belongs, or it may be lent to some other person In the third 
and fou^ chapters, I have endeavoured to examme the manner 
m which it operates m both these situations The fifth and last 
chapter treats of the different effects which the different employ- 
ments of capital immediately produce upon the quantity both 
of national mdustry, and of the annual produce of land and 
labour 


CHAPTER I 

OF THE DIVISION OF STOCK 

^ When the stock which a man possesses is no more than sufficient 
’ to mamtam him for a few days or a few weeks, he seldom thinks 
j of denving any revenue from it He consumes it as spanngly 
^ as he can, and endeavours by his labouFto acquife'somefhing 
which may supply its place before it be consumed altogether. 
His revenue is, m this case, denved from his labour only This 
is the state of the greater part of the”labourmg poor m aU 
countries 

But when he possesses stocky sufficient _tp mamtam Jiim_for 
months or years, he naturally endeavours to denve a revenue 
from the greater part of ,it, reserving only so much for his 
immediate consumption as may mamtam “him till this revenue 
b^insToTome m His'whole stock, therefore, is distinguished 
mto two parts "Hiat pa^which, he expects, is to afford him 
1^ revenue, IS t^ed hii capitaL The other is that which 
supphes his i mmed iate consumption, and whic h consist s either, 
first, m that portion of 12s whole stock which was ongmally 
reserved for this purpose, or, secondly, in his revenue, from 
whatever source denved, as it gradually com^ in, or, thirdly, 
m such thmgs js had been p urchase d by either of these m former 
years, and which are not yet entirely consumed, such as a stock 
of do&es, household furmture, and theJike In one,~br other 
or all of these three' artiSes, consists the stock which men 
commonly reserve for their own immediate consumption 
There ar e two different way s m which, a ^pital may be 
employed so as to yielTaTgVgnue orjprofit to its empio^F' 

" First; it"tnay be 'employed^ mTjaismg, manufactunng, or 
purchasing^oo^"; md selling them a gain a p rofit The 
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capital employed m this manner yields no revenue or profit to 
Its employer, while It either remains in his possession, or con- 
tinues in the same shape The goods of the merchant yield him 
no revenue or profit till he sells them for money, and the money 
yields him as httle tiU it is again exchanged for goods. His 
capital IS contmually going from him in one shape, and returning 
to him in another, and it is only by means of such circulation, 
or successive exchanges, that it can yield him any profit- Such 
capitals, therefore, may very properly be called circulating 
capitals 

Secondly, it may be employed in the improvement of land, 
in the purchase of useful machines and instruments of trade, or 
in such-hke things as yield a revenue or profit vdthout changing 
masters, or circulating any further Such capitals, therefore, 
may very properly be called fixed capitals 

Different occupations require very different proportions 
betv;een the fixed and circulatmg capitals employed in them 

The capital of a merchant, for example, is altogether a 
circulating capital He has occasion for no machines or instru- 
ments of trade, unless his shop, or warehouse, be considered as 
such 

Some part of the capital of every master artificer or manu- 
facturer must be fixed m the instruments of his trade This 
part, however, is very small in some, and very great in others 
A master tailor requires no other mstruments of trade but a 
parcel of needles Those of the master shoemaker are a little, 
though but a very little, more expensive Those of the weaver 
nse a good deal above those of the shoemaker The far greater 
part of the capital of all such master artificers, however, is 
circulated, either m the v/ages of their worlcmcn, or in the pnee 
of their matenals, and repaid with a profit by the pnee of the 
v/ork 

In other works a much greater fixed capital is recpiired In 
a great iron-v/ork, for example, the furnace for melting the ore, 
the foi^e, the slitt-miU, are instruments of trade v/hidi cannot 
he erected without a very great expense In coal-works and 
mines of every kind, the machinery necessary both for drawing 
out the water and for other purposes is frequently stiU more 
expensive 

That part of the capital of the fanner which is employed m 
the instruments of agnculture is a fixed, that which is employed 
in the wages and maintenance of his labourmg servants, is a 
tnrculatmg capital He makes a profit of the one by keeping 
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it in his oivTi possession, and of the other by parting with it 
The pnce or value of his labounng cattle is a fi\ed capital 11 
the same manner as that of the instruments of husbandry 
Their maintenance is a circulating capital in the same manner 
as that of the labounng servants The farmer makes his profit 
by keeping the labounng cattle, and bv parting with their 
maintenance Both tlic pnce and the maintenance of the cattle 
which are brought in and fattened, not for labour, but for sale, 
are a arculatmg capital The farmer makes his profit by parting 
with them A flock of sheep or a herd of cattle that, m a 
breeding country, is bought in, neither for labour, nor for sale, 
but in order to make a profit by their wool, by their milk, and 
by tbcir mcrease, is a fixed capital The profit is made by 
keeping them li^ir maintenance is a circulating capital The 
profit is made by parting wath it, and it comes back mth both 
Its oivn profit and the profit upon the whole pnce of the cattle, 
m the pnce of the wool, the milk, and the increase The whole 
sodue of the seed, too, is propcrly.a fixed, capital Though it goes 
backwards" and forwards between the ground and the granary, 

It never changes masters, and therefore does not properly 
circulate The farmer makes his profit, not by its sale, but by 
its mcrease 

I The general stock of any country or soaety is the same with' ' 

I that of all Its inhabitants or members, and therefore naturally ' 

' divides Itself into the same three portions, each of which has a ■ 
distmet function or office 

The first is that porfaon which is teserved_fpr_imraediate 
consumption, and of which the characteristic is, that i^ffords 
no revenue or profit It consists m the stock of food, clothes, 
household furniture, etc , wluch have been purchased by their 
proper consumers, but which are not yet entirely consumed 
The whole stock of mere dwcllmg^koi^K too, subsisting at any 
one tune m the country, m^iTarpaFt of"this'"first portion The 
stock that is laid out m a ho'iise, if it is' to be the dwelling-house 
of the propnetor, ceases from that moment to serve in the 
function of a capital, or to afford any revenue to its owner 
A dwelling-house, as such, contnbutes nothing to the revenue 
of Its mhabitant, and though it is, no doubt, extremely useful 
to him, it is as his clothes and household furniture are useful to 
him, which, however, make a part of his expense, and not of 
his revenue If it is to be let to a tenant for rent, as the house 
itself can. produce nothmg, the tenant must always pay the rent 
out of some other revenue which he denves either from labour. 
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or stocky or land Though a house, therefore, may yield a 
revenue to its propnetor, and thereby serve in the function of a 
capital to him, it cannot yield any to the.piubhc, nor serve in 
the function of a capital to it, and the revenue of the whole body 
of the people can never be m the smallest degree increased by 
it Qothes, and household furniture, m the same manner, some- 
times yield a revenue, and thereby serve m the function of a 
capital to particular persons In countnes where masquerades 
are common, it is a trade to let out masquerade dresses for a 
night Upholsterers frequently let furmture by the month or 
by the year Undertakers let the furmture of funerals by the 
day and by the week Ivlany people let furnished houses, and 
get a rent, not only for the use of the house, but for that of the 
furmture The revenue, however, which is denved from such 
thmgs must always be ultimately drawn from some other source 
of revenue Of all parts of the stock, either of an individual, 
or of a society, reserved for immediate consumption, what is 
laid out m houses is most slowly consumed A stock of clothes 
may last several years a stock of furmture half a century or 
a century but a stock of houses, well built and properly t^en 
care of, may last many centuries Though the penod of their 
total consumption, however, is more distant, they are still as 
really a stock reserved for imraediate consumption as either 
clothes or household furmture 

/ The second of the three portions into v/hich the general stock 
/of the society divides itself, is the fixe^_^pitel, of which the 
I characteristic is, that^it affords a,j:evenue or profit without 
\ circulating or changing ihasters It consists chiefly of the four 
follov/ing articles 

First, of all useful machmes and instruments of trade which 
facilitate and abndge labour. 

Secondly, of all those profitable bufldmgsjyhich are the means 
of procuring a revenue, not only to then propnetor who lets 
them for a rent, but to the person who possesses them and pays 
that rent for them; such as shops, warehouses, workhouses, 
farmhouses, v/ith all their necessary buildings stables, grananes, 
etc These^ar e ver y different from mere dwejling hous^ They 
are a sort of instruments of trade, and may be considered in 
the same light' 

Thirdly, of the improv^ents of land, of what has been 
profitably laid out m clearing, draining, enclosing, manuring, 
and reducing it mto the condition most proper for tillage 
and culture. An improved farm may very justly be regarded 
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ia the same light as those useful machmes -which facilitate and 
abndge labour, and by means of which an equal circulatmg 
capital can afford a much greater revenue to its employer 
An improved farm is jequally advantageous and more durable 
than any of those machmes, frequently requiring no other 
repairs than the most profitable application of the farmer’s 
capital employed m cultivatmg it- 
Fourthly, of the acqur red and usefal abilities . of all the-t 
inhabitants ^r members of th^ jocTety The acquisition of 
such talents, by the mamtenance of -die acquirer dunng his 
education, study, or apprenticeship, always costs a real expense, 
which IS a capital fixed and realised, as it were, in his person. 
Those talents, as they make a part of his fortune, so do they 
likewise of that of the society to which he belongs ^ The 
improved dexteniy of a workman may be considered in the 
same light as a machine or instrument of trade which faalitates 
and "abridges labour, and which, though it costs a certam , 
expense, repays that expense -with a profit 
The third and last of the three portions mto which the general 
stock of the society naturally dmdes itself, is the cnculatog 
ca pital , of which the characteristic is, that it affords^a revenue^' 
only by circulating or changing masters It is composed like- 
wise of font parts 

First, of the mon^y by means of which all the other three 
are circulated and distributed to their proper consumers 
Secondly, of the stock of p rovision s which are m the possession 
of the butcher, the graiier, the farmer, the corn-merchant, the 
brewer, etc , andjrpm the sale of which they expect to denve 
a profit 

Thirdly, of the matenals, whether altogether rude, or more v. 
or less manufactured, of clothes, furniture, and buildmg, which 
are not yet made up mto any of those three sliapes, buTwhich 
remam Tn the hands of the growers, the manujacturgrs,jthe 
mercers and drapers, the timbe^erchants, the carpenters and 
jomers, the bnckmakers, etc 

Fourthly, and lastly, of the work jvhich^is^ade, up and - 
complete^, but which is stiU’^m the hands ^of thejnerdiSiror 
manufacturer, and not yet^ disposed of or distnbuted’to'the 
properconsum'ers , such as the finished work which we frequently 
find ready-made m the shops of the smith, the cabmetmiaker 
the goldsmith, the jeweller, the china-merchant, etc The 
circulatmg capital consists m this manner, of the provisions 
materials, and finished work of all kmds that are m the hands 
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of their respective dealers, and of the money that is necessary 
for circulating and distributing them to those who are finally 
to use or to consume them 

Of these four parts, three — provisions, matenals, and finished 
work — are, either annually, or m a longer or shorter penod, 
regularly withdraw from it, and placed either in the fixed 
capital or in the stock reserved for immediate consumption 

Every Jixed jcapital is both originally deri\cd from, and^ 
requifes“to be continually supported by^ a circulating capital 
All useful machines and m^truments of tra'de'’ are onginally 
denved from a circulating capital, v/hich furnishes the matenals 
of which they are made, and the maintenance of the workmen 
who make them They require, too, a capital of the same kind 
to keep them in constant repair 

No fixed capital can yield any revenue b ut by jneans, of a 
circulating capital The most useful machmeslmd instruments 
of trade will produce nothing without the circulating capital 
which affords the materials they are employed upon, and the 
mamtenance of the workmen who employ them Land, how- 
ever improved, will yield no revenue without a circulating 
capital, which maintains the labourers who cultivate and collect 
Its produce 

/ To maintam and augment the stock which may be reserved 
for immediate consumption is the sole end and purpose both of 
the fixed and circulating capitals It is this stock which feeds, 
clothes, and lodges the people Their nches or poverty depends 
* upon the abundant or sparing supplies which those two capitals 
can afford to the stock reserved for immediate consumption 
So great a part of the circulatmg capital being contmually 
withdrawn from it, in order to be placed in the other two 
branches of the general stock of the society , it must m its turn 
require continual supplies, without which it would soon cease 
to exist These supplies ,are pnncipally drawn from three 
sources, the produce of land, of mines, and of fishenes - These 
afford-coiltihual supplies of pfovisiohs aiid'^matenals, of which 
part IS afterv/ards wrought up into finished work, and by which 
are replaced the provisions, materials, and finished work con- 
tmually withdrawn from the circulatmg capital From mines, 
too, is drawn what is necessary for maintaining and augmenting 
that part of it which consists m money For though, in the 
ordmary course of business, this part is not, like the other three, 
necessarily withdrawn from it, m order to be placed m the 
other two branches of the general stock of the soaety, it must. 
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tov.'cvcT, like all other things, be wasted and worn out at last, 
and sometimes, too, be cither lost or sent abroad, and must, 
therefore, require continual, though, no doubt, much smaller 
supplies 

I^d, mines, and fishencs, require all both a fixed and a 
circulatmg capitaTto cultwate them, and thcTr produce replaces 
•'rnth a profit, not only those capitals, but all the otliers in the 
society Thus the fanner annually replaces to the manu- 
facturer the provisions whidi he had consumed and the materials 
u hich he had wrought up the year before , and the manufacturer 
replaces to the farmer the finished work which he had wnsted 
and worn out m the same time This is the real exchange that 
IS annually made between those two orders of people, though 
It seldom happens that the rude produce of the one and the 
manufactured produce of the other, arc directly bartered for one 
another, because it scMom happens that the farmer sells his 
com and his cattle, his flax and his wool, to the xcry same 
person of whom he chooses to purchase the clothes, furniture, 
and instruments of trade which he wants He sells, therefore, 
his rude produce for money, with which he can purchase, where- 
c\er it IS to be had, the manufactured produce he has occasion 
for Io.ndjeyen. jcplaccs, in part at least, the capitals 'with 
which fishencs and mines are cultivated It is the produce of 
land which draw’s the fifth from the waters, and it is the 
produce of the surface of the earth which extracts the minerals 
from its bowels 

The produce of land, mines, and fisheries, when their natural 
fertihty is equal, is m proportion to the extent and proper 
application of the capitals employed about them "When the 
capitals are equal and equally well applied, it is in proportion 
to their natural fertility 

In all eountnes where there is tolerable^securt^ every man 
of common understanding will endeayqut-to^employl^Mteverr 
stock he can command m pracuruig either pre sent enjcpnneat. 
or fumre jirofit ^ If it is employ^ in procuring- present enjoy- 
ment, it is' a stock feSeiwed for immediate^consumption" ~ If ,it 
IS emplojed in procuring future profit, it must procure this 
profit either by staying with him, or by going from him In 
the one case it is a fixed, m the other it is a circulating capital 
A man must be perfectly crazy who, where there is tolerable 
security, does not employ all the stock which he commands 
whether it be his own or borrowed of other people, m some on? 
or other of those three -ways 
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In those unfortunate countnes, indeed^ where men are con- 
tmually afraid of the violence of tiieir supenors_, they frequently 
bury and conceal a great part of their stocky in order to have it 
always at hand to carry with them to some place of safety, m 
case of their bemg threatened with any of those disasters to 
which they consider themselves as at all times exposed This 
IS said to be a common practice m Turkey, m Indostan, and, 
I beheve, m most other governments of Asia It seems to have 
been a common practice among our ancestors during the violence 
of the feudal government Treasure-trove was m those times 
considered as no contemptible part of the revenue of the greatest 
sovereigns m Europe It consisted m such treasure as was 
found concealed m the earth, and to which no particular person 
could prove any nght This was regarded m those times as so 
important an object, that it was always considered as belonging 
to the sovereign, and neither to the finder nor to the propnetor 
of the land, unless the nght to it had been conveyed to the 
latter by an express clause m his charter It was put upon the 
same footing with gold and silver mmes, which, without a special 
clause m the charter, were never supposed to be comprehended 
m the general grant of the lands, though mmes of lead, copper, 
tm, and coal were as thmgs of smaller consequence 


CHAPTER II 

OP MONEY CONSIDERED AS A PARTICUXAR BRANCH OP THE 
GENERAL STOCK OF THE SOCIETY, OR OF THE EXPENSE OF 
MAINTAINING THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

It has been shown m the first Book, that the pnce of the greater 
part of commodities resolves itself mto three parts, of which 
one pays the wages of the labour, another the profits of the 
stock, and a third the rent of the land which had been employed 
in producmg and bnngmg them to market that there are, 
indeed, some commodities of which the price is made up of 
t\%o of those parts only, the wages of labour, and the profits of 
stock and a very few m which it consists altogether in one, the 
vages of labour but that the price of every commodity neces- 
sanly resolves itself mto some one, or other, or all of these 
three parts, every part of it which goes-neither_tQ_rent jaor to ^ 
v ages, being necessarily profit to somebody 
Since this is the case, it has been observed, with regard to 
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every particular commodity, taken separately, it must be so 
■with regard to all the commodities which compose the whole 
annual produce of the land and labour of every country, taken 
complexly The whole pnce or exchangeable value of that 
annual produce must resolve itself mto the same three parts, 
and be parcelled out among the different inhabitants of the 
country, either as the -wages of their labour, the profits of their 
stock, or the rent of their land 

But though the whole value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of every country is thus divided among and 
constitutes a revenue to its different mhabitants, yet as m the 
rent of a pnvate estate we distinguish between the gross rent 
and the net rent, so may we likewise m the revenue of all the 
inhabitants of a great country ^ 

The gross rent of a, private estate comprehends whatever 'is 
paid ffy the farmer, the net rent,, what remains free to the 
l^dlord, after deducting tK'expense of management, of repairs, 
and all other necessary charges, or what, without hurting his 
estaTeJhe can afford to place m his stock reserved for immediate 
consumption, or to spend upon his table, equipage, the ornaments 
of his house and furmture, his pnvate enjoyments and amuse- 
ments Bbs r^ wealth is m proportion, not to his gross, Jbut 
to his nerreaf-”- 

. The gross revenue of all the inhabitants of a great country 
comprehends "the whole atmual produce of theirland and labour, 

' the net^ revenue^ what remains free to them after deducting 
the e^ense" of inamtammg — ^first, their fixed, _and, secondly, 
their cnculatmg capital, or what, without encroaching upon 
their capital, they can place m their stock reserved for immediate 
consumption, or spend upon their subsistence, conveniencies, 
and amusements Th^r^l 'wealth, too, js m proportion, not, to 
then gross, but to then net revenue 

""The ^ole’ ‘expense" ofToainfaining 'the fixed capital musV 
evidently be excluded from the net revenue of the society\ 
Neither the matenak necessary for supporting then useful! 
machines and instruments of trade, then profitable building, 
etc , nor the produce of the labour necessary for fashioning those 
materials mto the proper form, can ever make any part of it 
The pnce of that labour may mdeed make a part of it, as the- 
workmen so employed may place the whole value of then wages 
m then stock reserved for immediate consumption But m 
other som of labour, both the pnce and the produce go to this 
stockj the pnce to that of the workmetij the produce to that of 
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other people, whose subsistence, conveniencies, and amuse- 
ments, are augmented by the labour of those workmen 
Thejntention of the fixed capital is to increase the productive 
powers of labour, or to enable" the same number of labourers to 
perform a much greater quantity of y^ork In a farm where 
all tbe necessary buildmgs, fences, drams, communications, etc , 
are m the most perfect good order, the same number of labourers 
and labounng cattle will raise a much greater produce than in 
one of equal extent and equally good ground, but not furnished 
with equal conveniencies In manufactures the same number 
of hands, assisted with the best machmery, wiU work up a much 
greater quantity of goods than with more imperfect mstruments 
of trade The expense which is properly laid out upon a_ fixed,, 
capital of any kind, is always repaid with great profit,, and 
mcreases the annual produce by a much greater value than that 
of the support which such improvements require This support, 
however, still requires a certam portion of that produce A 
certam quantity of matenals, and the labour of a certam number 
of workmen, both of which might have been immediately 
employed to augment the food, clothmg and lodging, the sub- 
sistence and conveniencies of the society, are thus diverted to 
another employment, highly advantageous mdeed, but stiU 
different from this one It is upon this account that all such 
improvements m mechanics, as enable the same number of 
workmen to perform an equal quantity of work, with cheaper 
and simpler machmery than had been usual before, are always 
regarded as advantageous to every society A certam quantity 
of matenals, and the labour of a certam number of workmen, 
which had before been employed m supporting a more complex 
and expensive machmery, can afterwards be applied to augment 
the quantity of work which that or any other machmery is 
useful only for perfomung. The undertaker of some great 
manufactory who employs a thousand a-year m the mamten- 
ance of his machmery, if he can reduce this expense to five 
hundred will naturally employ the other five hundred m 
purchasmg an additional quantity of matenals to be wrought 
up by an additional number of workmen The quantity of 
that work, therefore, which his machmery was useful only for 
performmg, will naturally be augmented, and with ft all the 
advantage and convemency which the society can denve from 
that work > , 

'^e expense- of mamtammg the, fixed capital m a great 
country may very properly be compared to that of repairs in^ 
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a pnvate estate^ The expense of repairs may frequently be 
"necessary for supporting the produce of the estate, and con- 
sequently both the gross and the net rent of the landlord 
WTien by a more proper direction, however, it can be diminished 
without occasioning any diminution of produce, the gross rent 
remams at least the same as before, and the net rent is 
necessarily augmented 

But though the whole expens^e of mamtammg the fixed capital 
IS thus necessanly^^e^luded from the net revenue of the society. 

It IS not the same case antlTthat of maintaining the circulating 
capital Of the four parts of which this latter capital is com- 
posed-money, provisions, materials, and hnished work — the 
three last, it has already been observed, are regularly withdrawn 
from It, and placed either in the fixed capital of the society, or 
m their stock reserved for immediate consumption Whatever 
portion of those consumable goods is not employed m maintam- 
mg the former, goes all to the latter, and makes a part of the net 
revenue of the society The maintenance of those three parts 
of the circulating capital, therefore, withdraws no portion of^ 
the annual prpducejrom the net revenue of the society, besides 
w-Rat IS necessary for 'maintaining the fixed' ^pital 
' The circulating capital of a society is m this respect different 
from fhat of an individu^ That of an individual is totally 
excluded from making any part of his net revenue, which must 
consist altogether m his profits But though the circulatmg 
capital of every individual makes a part of that of the society 
to which he belongs, it is not upon that account totally excluded 
from makmg a part likewise of their net revenue Tliough the 
whole goods m a merchant's shop must by no means be placed- 
iri: his Town stock reserved for immediate consumption, they may 
m that of qther^pepple, who, from a revenue denved from other 
funds; "may regularly replace their value to him, together' with 
Its profits, without occasioning any dimmution either of his 
capital or of theirs. 

Money, therefore, is the only part of the circulabng .capi^ 
of a sOaety, of which the maintenance can oc^ion any 
dimmution m their net revenue - ~ ^ 

The fix^ capital, and tiiat part of the circulatmg capitall 
which "consists jn money so far as" £heylLffecnSFrevenue“ofi’ 
the society, bear a very great ^emblance to one another - j 

First, as thosejm^hro^ and instruraents_'of.Jrade, etc 
require a certain'e^ense, "first to-efect'thefn.'and’affemards 
t6“supp0rt them, both which expenses, though' They make" a 
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part of the gross, are deductions from the net revenue of the 
society, so the stock of money which circulates m any country 
'"^must require a certam expense, first to collec_t^it^ and afterwards 
to support It, both which expenses, though"^hey make a part 
of the gross, are, m the same manner, deductions from the net 
revenue of the society. _ A certam quantity of veiy,^ yalpable 
matenals, gold and silver, and 'of very cunous labour, instead 
of augmenting the stock reserved for immediate consumption, 
the subsistence, convemencies, and amusements of mdividuals, 
is employed m supportmg that great but expensive instrument 
of commerce, by means of v/hich eve'ry mdividual m the society'’ 
has fils subsistence, convemencies, and amusements regularly 
distnbuted to him m their proper proportions 

Secondly, as the machmes and mstruments of_trade, etc , 
which compose the fixed capital either of an individual or of a 
society, make no part either of the gross or of the net revenue^ 
of either, so, money, by means of which the whole rfev'^niietof 
the society is regularly distnbuted among all its different 
merabers,v makes iteelf no part of that revenue^ The great 
wheel of circulation is altogether different from"the"goods which 
are circulated by means of it The revenue of the society 
consists altogether m.those goods, and not in the wheel which 
circulates them In computing either the„gross or the net 
revenue of any^ sciciety, we must always, ''from their whole annual 
curculation of money and goods, deduct the whole value of the 
money, of which not a single farthmg can'evef make any part 
' of either” 

It is the ambiguity of language only which can make this 
proposition appear either doubtful or paradoxical "When 
properly explamed and understood, it is almost self-evident 

When we talk of any particular sum of money, we sometimes 
mean nothing but the metal pieces of which Jt is composed, 
and sometimes we mdude m our meanmg'some obscure reference^^ 
to the goods which can be had m exchange for it, or to the power 
of purchasmg which the possession of it conveys Thus when 
we say that the circulating money of England has been com- 
puted at eighteen millions, we mean only to express the amount 
of the metal pieces, which some wnters have computed, or rather 
have supposed to circulate m that country But when we say 
that a man is worth fifty or a hundred pounds a-year, we mean 
commonly to express not only the amount of the metal pieces 
which are annually paid to him, but the value of the goods which 
we can annually purchase or consume We mean commonly 
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to ascertain what is or ought to be his way of living, or the 
quantity and quality of the necessaries and conveniencies of life 
in which he can wth propriety indulge himself 
\STien, by part^ic^ular^um of money, we mean not only 
to express’^ the amount of the "metal pieces of which it is com- 
posed, but to include m ite signification some obscure reference 
to the goods wfifch can be had in exchange for them, the wealth 
or revenue which it in this case denotiWj-is equal only to one 
of the two values which are thus intimated somewhat arabigu-' 
ously by the same word, and to the latter more properly than 
to the former, to the money’s worth more properly than to the 
money 

Thus if a guinea be the weekly pension of a particular person, 
he can m the course of the week purchase with it a certam 
quantity of subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements In 
proportion as this quantity is great or small, so are his real 
nches, his real weekly revenue. His weekly revenue is certainly 
not equal both to the guinea, and to what can be purchased with 
It, but only to one or other of those tivo equal values, and to 
the latter more properly than to the former, to the guinea’s 
worth rather than to the guinea 

If the pension of such a person was paid to him, not m gold, 
but m a weekly bill for a guinea, his revenue surely would not 
so properly consist m the piece of paper, as m what he could 
get for iL A guinea may be considered as a bill for a certain 
quantity of necessaries and convenienaes upon all the trades- 
men m the neighbourhood The revenue pf_the personJto whom 
it IS pai^, does not joj^o perl^ o opsik ui the pjece of gold, as 
m' whaffie can get for It, or m what he can e^ahgenf for 
If It could be ^changed for nothing, it would, like a bill upon 
a bankrupt, be of no more value than the most useless piece 
of paper. 

Though the weekly or yearly -revenue of^ all. the„difEerent 
inhabitants of any country, m the same manner, may beTahd"'"* 
m" reality frequently is paid to them m money, their real nches, 
however, the weekly or yearly revenue of all of them taken ’ 
together, musi^ always be great or small m proportion to the 
quantity of consumable goods which they can all ~of them 
purchase with this money The whole revenue of all of. them 
-taken together is evidently not equal to both the money and 
the consumable goods; but only to one or other of those two 
values, and to the latter more properly than 'to the former” ' 

Though we frequently, therefore,' ex^s-aTpEmonTrevenue 

I'll* ^ 
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by the metal pieces which are annually paid to him, it is because 
the amount of those pieces regulates the extent of his power of 
purchasmg, or the value of the goods which he can annually 
afford to consume We still consider his revenue as consisting 
m this power of purchasing or consuramg, and not m the pieces 
which convey it 

But if this IS sufficiently evident even with regard to an 
mdmdual, it is still more so with regard to a society^ Jibe 
amount of the metal pieces which are annually -paid' to an 
'mdividual, is often precisely equal to his revenue, and is upon 
that account the shortest and best expression of its value^ But _ 
the amount of the metal pieces which circulate m a sdciety 
can never be equal to the revenue of ^ its members J ' As the 
same gumea which pays the weekly pension of one man to-day, 
mky pay that of another to-morrow, and that of a third the day 
^thereafter, the amount of the metal pieces which annually 
<:irculate m any "country must always be~ of much less value 
than the whole money pensions annually paid with them But 
the power of purchasmg, or the goods which can successively 
be bought with the whole of those money pensions as they are 
successively paid, must always be precisely of the same value 
with those pensions, as must likewise be the revenue of the 
different persons to whom they are paid Tfiat jeyeniie, there- 
fore, cannot consist m those metal pieces, -of which the amount 
IS so much mfenor to its value, but m the_power,of„purchasmg, 
m the goods which can successively be bought with them as 
they circulate from hand to hand 
^ Money, therefore, the great wheel of circulation, the great 
I instrument of commerce, hke all other “mistrumenH of trade, 
though it makes a part and a very valuable part of the capifel/ 
makes no part of the revenue of the society, to which^it belongs, 
and though the metal pieces of which it is composed, m the 
course of their annual circulation, distribute to every man the 
revenue v/hich properly belongs to him, they make themselves 
no part of that revenue 

Thirdly, and lastly, the machines and instruments of trade, etc , 
which compose the fixed capital, bear this further resemblance' 
to that part of the circulating capital which consists m money , 
that as every savmg m the expense of erecting and supporting 
those rimchinM, which does not dimmish the productive powers^ 
of labour, is an improvement of the net revenue of the society, 
so every saving m 'Ure expense of collectmg and supporting fhat 
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[ part of the circulating capital which consists m money, is an 
\ imp rQyement_of exactly the same kind"' “ 

It IS suficiently obvious, and it has partly, too, been explained 
already, m what manner every saving m the expense of support- 
mg the fixed capital is an unprovement of the net revenue of 
the society The v. hole capital of the undertaker of every work 
IS necessarily divided between his fixed and his circulating 
capital \\Tiile his whole capital remains the same, the smaller 
the one part, the greater must necessarily be the other It is 
the arculatmg capital which furnishes the matenals and wages 
of labour, and puts industry into motion Every saving, there- 
fore, m the expense of mamtaimng the fixed capital, which does 
not dimmish the productive powers of labour, must increase 
the fund which puts industry mto motion, and consequently the 
annual produce of land and labour, the real revenue of every 
society 

The substitution_ of paper m the room of gold and silver 
money ,''replaces a very expensive instrument of commerce with 
one 'much less costly, and sometimes ^equally convenient 
Circulation comes to be earned on by a*new wheel, which it 
costs less both to erect and to maintam than the old one But 
m what manner this operation is performed, and m what manner 
it tends to increase either the gross or the net revenue of the 
society, IS not altogether so obvious, and may therefore require 
some further explication 


There ar^ several different sorts of paper money, but the 
OTCulatmg -notes of banks and bankers are the species which 
IS best known, and which seems best adapted for this purpose 
WTien the people of any particular country have such con- 
fidenc;^ m the-fortune, probity, and prudence of a particular 
banker, as to believe that he is always ready to pay upon 
demand such of his promissory notes as are likely to be at 
time presented to him,^ those notes come to have the same 
currency as gold and silver money, from the confidence that 
such money can at any time be had for them 
A particular banker lends among his customers his own 
promissory notes, to the extent, we shall suppose, of a hundred' 
thousand pounds As those notes serve aU the purposes ofi 
money, his debtors pay him the same mterest as if he had lent'* 
them so much money This mterest is the source of his gam 
Though some of those notes are contmuaUy commg back upon ^ 
him for payment part^ them contmue to circulate for montS 
and years together Though he has generally m circSon 
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[therefore, notes to the extent of a hundred thousand pounds, 
(twenty thousand pounds m gold and silver may frequently be 
- ‘a sufficient provision for answenng occasional demands By 
this operation, therefore, twenty thousand pounds m gold and 
silver perform all the functions which a hundred thousand could 
othei^vise have performed The same exchanges may be made, 
the same quantity of consumable goods may be circulated and 
distnbuted to their proper consumers, by means of his promissory 
notes, to the vlaue of a hundred thousand pounds, as by an 
equal value of gold and silver money Eighty thousand pounds 
of gold and sdver, therefore, can, m this manner, be spared 
from ;the chculation of th e co untry , and if different operations 
of the same kmil'should, at the same time, be earned on by many 
different banks and bankers, the whole circulation may thus be 
conducted with a fifth part only of the gold and silver which 
would othenvise have been requisite 

I Let us suppose, for example, that the whole circulating 
money of some particular countiy amounted, at a particular 
time, to one million sterlmg, that sum being then sufficient for 
circulatmg the whole annual produce of then land and labour 
Let us suppose, too, that some time thereafter, different banks 
and bankers issued promissory notes, payable to the bearer, 
to the extent of one milhon, reserving m their different coffers 
two hundred thousand pounds for answermg occasional demands 
There would remam, therefore, in circulation, eight hundred 
thousand pounds m gold and silver, and a million of bank notes, 
or eighteen hundred thousand pounds of paper and money 
together But the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country had before required only one million to circulate 
and distribute it to its proper consumers, and that annual 
produce cannot be immediately augmented by those operations 
of bankmg One million, therefore, will be sufficient to 
circulate it after them The goods to be bought and sold being 
precisely the same as before, the same quantity of money will 
be sufficient for buymg and selling them The channel of 
circulation, if I may be allowed such an expression, will remain 
precisely the same as before One milUon we have supposed 
sufficient to fill that channel Whatever, therefore, is poured 
mto it beyond this sum cannot run m it, but must overflow. 
One million eight hundred thousand pounds are poured into it 
Eight hundred thousand pounds, therefore, must overflo%/^, that 
sum being over and above what can be employed in the circula- 
tion of the country But though this sum caimoL^_5n^P^oy^^ 
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nt home, too \'^lutbh to be allowed to lie idle It 
thcaforc, H senf abtoad, in~oidcr to reek Ihit profitable 
employ, ment which it cannot lind at Immc But the paper | 
cennot go abroad; because at a dishvncc from tlic banks which 
issue it, and from tlic countn in which paaincnt of it can be 
charted b) law, it vH’ not be received in common punnents 
Gold and nher, therefore, to the amount of ciglii hundred 
Uioiisand pounds will be sent abroad, and the channel of home 
Circulation will remain filled s.aili a million of paper, instead of 
the mllion of those metals which filled it before 
But though so great a quantitj of gold and silscr is tliiis 
tent abroad, we mutt not imagine that it is sent abroad for 
nothing, or that its proprietors mal c a present of it to foreign 
nations' Thcj.j.’.ill exchange it for foreign goods of some kind 
or another, m ordcTlO "supplj-llic consumption either of some 
other foreign countr) or of ihctr o\ m 

If U.q employ a m purch.eting goods m one foreign country 
m bfoer to supply Uie consumption of anotlicr, or in a.liat is 
called tlic ^ryint: Imdc, whateaer profit they make will be an 
addition to" Uic net resenue of their owm country It 15 like 
a 'new fund, ''created for carrying on a new- trade, domestic 
business being now transacted bv paper, and the gold and siKtr 
being com cited into a fund for this nev trade 
lUhcy cmployjt m purchasing foreign goods for home con- 
sumption, thcy_may'~cithcr, first, purdiasc such goods ns are 
hlcly to be consumed by idle people who produce nothin" 
such as foreign w mes, foreign silks, etc , o'r, secondly, thev mm- 
purchase an additional stock of materials, tools, and provisions 
m order to mainUin and employ an addiuonal number of mdiis- 
tnous people, who re-producc, with a profit, the value of their 
ann^l consumption , ^ 

' bo" far £« It IS employed m the first way, it promotes prodi- 
galily, increases expense and consumption %\ithout incrcasincr' 
production, or establishing any permanent fund for supporbn" 
that expense, and is m every respect hurtfuJl,to the society. ° 
So as It IS employed m the second uay^ it promotes 
« inaustry.,^ and though it increases the consumption 
society. It provides a permanent fund for supportma that con- 
sumption, the people who consume re-producing, with a profit 
the whole value of their aimual consumption S cross revem,/ 
of the society^jhe annual produce of jtherr land and labour is 
^mcreased by Je whole value which the labour of those 
men adds to the Watenals upon which they are employed 7 and 
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their_net jrevenue by what remains of this value, after deduct- 
Tngfwhat is necessary for supporting the tools and instruments 
of then trade ^ 

- "That the greater part of the gold and silver which, being 
forced abroad by those operations of banking, is employed in 
purchasing forel^ goods for home consumption, is and must be 
employed_^in purchasing those of this, second land, seems not 
"only ■probable but almost unavoidable Though iome parti- 
cular men may sometunes mcrease their expense very consider- 
ably though their revenue does not increase at all, we may be 
^assured that no class or order of men ever does so, because, 
.though the prmciples of common prudence do not always govern 
/ the conduct of every mdividual, they always influence that of 
“the majority of every class or order But the revenue of idle 
people, considered as a class or order, cannot, in the smallest 
degree, be increased by those operations of bankmg Their 
expense in general, therefore, cannot be much increased by 
them, though that of a few mdmduals among them may, and 
in reality sometimes is The demand of idle people, therefore, 
for foreign goods being the same, or very nearly the same, as 
before, a very small part of the money, which being forced 
abroad by those operations of banking, is employed m pur- 
chasing foreign goods for home consumption, is likely to be 
employed in purchasmg those for their use The greater part 
of it wiU naturally be destmed for the employment of industry, 
and not for the mamtenance of idleness 

f When we compute the quantity of industry which the circu- 
lating capital of any society can employ, we must always have 
regard to those parts of it only which consist ,m provisions, 
materials, and finished wor^ the other, wKfeh consists m money , 
"and which serves only to cTrculate those tlireejjnust'always be^ 
-.deducted'^' In order to put industry into "motion,' three things 
are requisite, mamnab^to^workjipdn', tools 'to'' work with, and 
the wages of recompence for the sake^f which the work is done 
-Money is neither a material to work upon, nor a tool to wprk 
with, and though the Wages''of thejwprkman are commonly 
paid to him m money, his real revenue, likeThaThf all other 
men, consists, nofinThe money, but in the money’s worth, 
not in the metal pieces, but m what can be got for them 

The quantity of mdustry which any capital can employ must, 
evidently, be equal to the number of workmen whom it can 
supply with materials, tools, and a mamtenance suitable to the 
nature of the work Money may be requisite for purchasing the 
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matenals and tools of the work, as well as the maintenance of 
the workmen But the quantity of mdustry which the whole 
capital can employ is certainly not equal both to the money 
which purchases, and to the' nfiatenals, tools, and maintenance, 
which are purchased wnth it, but only to one or other of those 
Uvo values, and to the latter mote properly than to the former 
W hen paper i s si^tituted m the room of gold and silver 
money, the quantity ofThe matenals, tools, an d_ maintenance, 
which the whole circulating CSjJital can supply, rnay be increased 
by the whole value of gold and silver which used to be employed 
m purchasing them The whole value of the great wheel of 
circulation and distribution is added to the goods which are 
circulated and distributed by means of it The operation m 
some measure, resembles that of the undertaker of some great 
work, who, in consequence of some improvement in mechamcs 
takes down his old machinery, and adds the difference between 
its pnce and that of the new to his circulating capital, to the 
fund from which he furnishes matenals and wages to his 
workmen ^ 


V,* .,,, u,, Remaps, impossiDie to determme] 

It has been computed by different authors at a fifth, at a tenth* 
at a twentieth, and at a thirtieth part of that value But how 
small soever the proportion which the circulating money mav 
bear to the whole value of the annual produce, as but a part 
and frequently but a smaU part, of that produce, is ever destined 
for the maintenance of mdustry, it must always bear a very 
considerable proportion to that part When, therefore by the 
substitution of paper, the gold and silver necessary for circula- 
tion is reduced to perhaps, a fifth part of the fonder quantity 

^if of the other four-fifths be 

added to the funds which are destmed for the maintenance of 
mdust^, it must make a very considerable addition to the 
quantity of that mdustry, and, consequently, to the value of 
the annual produce of land and labour^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ operation of this kind has, withm these five-and-twentv 
or tlurty years, been performed m Scotlana, by the erecS^S 
new banking companies m almost every considerable town ^d 
even m some country villages The effects of it have Sren urt 
cisely those above desenbed The busmess nf i-h J I ^ 

almost ontirely earned on by means of the paoer Tfh “ 
different bankmg eompames, wth whreh purchase pay! 
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merits of all kinds are commonly made. Silver very seldom 
appears except \n the change of a tventj' shilhngs bank note, 
and gold still seldomer. But though the conduct of all tho:e 
diSerent companies has not been unerceptionable, and has 
accordingly required an act of parliament to regulate it, the 
country, notvothstanding, has evidentl)^ denied great benefit 
from their trade I have heard it asserted, that the trade of 
the aty of Glasgov/ doubled m about fifteen years after the first 
erection of the banl^s there; and that the tr^e of Scotland has 
more than quadrupled since the first erection of the tvo public 
banks at Edinburgh, of v hich the one, called the Bank of Scot- 
land, v,as established by act of parliament m 1695; the other, 
called tne Royal Bank, by royal cmrter m 1727. Whether the 
trade, either of Scotland m genc^'a!, or of the city of Glasgovr 
in particular, has really increased m so great a proportion, during 
so short a period, 1 do not pretend to Imox' if either of them 
has increased m tnis proport'on, it seems to be an effect too 
great to be accounted for by the sole operation of this cause 
That the trace and industry' of Scot’and, ho re’/er, have in- 
creased very considerably dunng this penod, and that the banks 
have contributed a good deal to this increase, cannot he doubted. 
The value of the silver money vhich circulated m Scotland 
before the union, in 1707, and ivhich, immediately after it, vras 
brought into the Bank of Scotland m order to be re-coined, 
amounted to 1,117 103. 9d sterling. Ko account has been 
got of the gold com; but it appears from the ancient accounts 
of the mint of Scotland, that the value of the gold annually 
coined somewhat exceeded that of the silver.^ There were a 
good many people, too, upon this occasion, who, from a diffidence 
of repay ment, did not bnng their silver into the Bank of Scot- 
land; and there v/as, besides, some English com which was not 
called m. The whole value of the gold and silver, therefore, 
winch arcuiated in Scotland before the union, cannot be Kti- 
mated at less than a milhon sterling. It seems to have con- 
stituted almost the whole circulation of that country; for 
though the circulation of the Bank of Scotland, which then 
no nval, was considerable, it seems to have made but a very 
small part of the wKole. In the present times the v/hole circu- 
lation of Scotland cannot be estimated at less than two millions, 
of which that part v/hich consists m gold and silver most prob- 
ably does not amount to half a million But though the 
circidating gold and siHer of Scotland have suffered so great a 
* See Preface to Andeiscn's Diplomala, eic^ Scciia 
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diminution during this penod, its real nches and prosperity do 
not appear to have suffered any Its agnculture, manufactures, 
and trade, on the contrary, the annual produce of its land and 
labour, have evidently been augmented ^ 

It IS chiefly by d iscounting bills o f, .exch ange, that is, by 
advancing money upon them before they are due, that the 
greater part of banks and bankers issue their promissory notes 
They deduct always, upon whatever sum they advance, the 
legal mterest till the bill shall become due The payment of 
the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to the bank the value 
of what had been advanced, together with a clear profit of the 
mterest. The banker who advances to the merchant whose bill 
he discounts, not gold and silver, but his own promissory notes, 
has the advantage of bemg able to discount to a greater amount, 
by the whole value of his promissory notes, which he finds by 
expenence are commonly m circulation. He is thereby enabled 
to make his clear gain of mterest on so much a larger sum 
The commerce of Scotland, which at present is not very great, 
was still more mconsiderable when the two first banking com- 
pames were established, and those companies would have had 
but httle trade had they confined their business to the dis- 
countmg of bills of exchange They mvented, therefore, another 
method of issuing their promissory notes, by granting what 
they called cash accounts, that is by giving credit to the extent 
of a certam sum (two or three thousand pounds, for example) 
to any mdividual who could procure two persons of undoubted 
credit and good landed estate to become surety for him, that 
whatever money should be advanced to him, within the sum 
for which the credit had been given, should be repaid upon 
demand, together with the legal mterest Credits of this kmd 
are, I believe, commonly granted by banks and bankers m all 
different parts of the world But the easy terms upon which 
the Scotch banking companies accept of re-payment are, so 
far as I know, pecuhar to them, and have, perhaps, been'the 
pnncipal cause, both of the great trade of those compames 
and of the benefit which the country has received from it 
Whoever has a credit of this kmd with one of those companies 
and borrows a thousand pounds upon it, for example, may repay 
this sum piecemeal, by tiventy and thirty pounds at a time 
the company discountmg a proportionable part of the mterest 
of the great sum from the day on which each of those small 
sums is paid m tffl the whole be m this manner repaid All 
merchants, therefore, and almost all men of busm^ find it 
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convenient to keep such cash accounts with them, and are 
thereby 'interested to promote the trade of those companies, by 
readily receiving their notes m all payments, and by encouraging 
all those with whom they have any influence to do the same 
The banks, when their customers apply to them for money, 
generally advance it to them in their own promissory notes 
These the merchants pay away to the manufacturers for ^oods, 
the manufacturers to the farmers for materials and provisions, 
the farmers to their landlords for rent, the landlords repay them 
to the merchants for the conveniences and luxunes with which 
they supply them, and the merchants again return them to the 
banks m order to balance their cash accounts, or to replace what 
they may have borrowed of them, and thus almost the whole 
money business of the country is transacted by means of them 
Hence the great trade of those companies 
By means of those cash accounts every merchant can, with- 
out unprudence, carry on a greater trade than he otherwise 
could do If there are two merchants, one m London and the 
other m Edinburgh, who employ equal stocks in the same 
branch of trade, the Edinburgh merchant can, without im- 
prudence, carry on a greater trade and give employment to 
a greater number of people than the London merchant The 
London merchant must always keep by him a considerable sum 
of money, either m his own coffers, or m those of hisJoanker, 
who gives him no interest for it, m order to answer the demands 
continually coming upon him for payment of the goods which 
he purchjLses upon credit Let the ordinary amount of this 
sum be supposed five hundred pounds The value of the goods 
in his warehouse must always be less by five hundred pounds 
than It would have been had he not been obliged to keep such 
a sum unemployed Let us suppose that he generally disposes 
of his whole stock upon hand, or of goods to the v^ue of his 
whole stock upon hand, once m the year By being obliged to 
keep so great a sum unemployed, he must sell m a year five 
hundred pounds’ worth less goods than he might otherwise have 
done His annual profits must be less by all that he could have 
made by the sale of five hundred pounds’ worth more goods, 
and the number of people employed in preparing his goods for 
the market must be less by all thbse that five hundred pounds 
more stock could have employed The merchant in Edmburgh, 
on the other hand, keeps no money unemployed for answermg 
such occasional demands When they actually come upon 
him, he satisfies them from his cash account with the bank, and 
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gradually replaces the sum borrowed with the money or 
which comes m from the occasional sales of his goods 
the same stock, therefore, he can, without imprudence, 
all tames m his warehouse a larger quantity of goods 
London merchant, and can thereby both make a great^ 
himseK, and give constant employment to a greater nr 
mdustnous people who prepare those goods for the 
Hence the great benefit which the country has dena 
this trade 

The facihty of discountmg biUs of exchange, it may b^ 
mdeed, gives the English merchants a conveniency 
to the cash accounts of the Scotch merchants But 
merchants, it must be remembered, can discount the\ 
exchange as easily as the English merchants, and have\ 
the additional convemency of their cash accounts 

The whole paper money of every kind which 
circulate m any country never can exceed the value of 
and silver, of which it supphes the place, or which (the cot 
bemg supposed the same) would cuculate there, if there .r 
paper money If twenty s hillin g notes, for example, an 
lowest paper money current m Scotland, the whole of\ 
currency which can easily circulate there cannot exceed the i 
of gold and silver which would be necessary for transacting \ 
annual exchanges of twenty shilhngs value and upwards usua 
transacted withm that country Should the cuculatmg pa|i 
at any time exceed that sum, as the excess could neither be sel 
abroad nor be employed m the circulation of the country rL 
must immediately return upon the banks to be exchanged for\ 
gold and sQver Many people would immediately perceive that ^ 
they had more of this paper than was necessary for transactmg 
their busmess at home, and as they could not send it abroad, 
they would immediately demand payment of it from the banks^ 
WTien this superfluous paper was converted mto gold and silver 
they could easfly find a use for it by sendmg it abroad, but 
they could find none while it remamed m the shape of paper 
There would immediately, therefore, be a run upon the banks, 
to the whole extent of this superfluous paper, and, if they* 
showed any difficulty or backwardness m payment, to a much 
greater extent, the alarm which this would occasion necessanlv 
mcreasmg the run ^ 


expenses which axe common to every 
uranch of trade. Such as the expense of house-rent, the wagS 
of servants, clerks, accountants, etc,, the expenses peSS 
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bank consist cbiefly in two articles first, in the cxpense-of 
ping at all times in its coffers^ for answenng the occasional 
aands of the holders of its notesf a large sum of money, of 
ich it loses the interest; and, secondly, in the expense of 
ilcnishing those coffers as fast as they are emptied by answer- 
gtr such occasional demands 

TIA banTcing company, which issues more paper than .can be 
tbnployed in the circulation of the country, and of which the 
thcess IS continually returning upon them for payment, ought 
to increase the quantity of gold and silver, which they keep at 
tll times m their coffers, not only m proportion to this excessive 
Vncrease of thtir circulation, but in a much greater proportion, 
their notes returning upon them much faster than in proportion 
to the excess of their quantity Such a company, therefore, 
ought to increase the first article of their expense, not only m 
proportion to this forced increase of their business, but in a much 
greater proportion 

The coffers of such a company too, though they ought to be 
filled much fuller, yet must empty themselves much faster than^ 
if their business was confined within more reasonable bounds, 
and'must require, not only a more violent, but a more constant 
and uninterrupted exertion of expense m order to replenish 
them The coin too, which is thus continually drawn m such 
large quantities from their coffers, cannot be employed m the 
circulation of the country It comes m place of a paper which 
IS over and above what can be employed in that circulation, 
and IS therefore over and above what can be employed in it too. 
But as that com will not be allowed to he idle, it must, in one 
shape or another, be sent abroad, in order to find that profitable 
employment which it cannot find at home , and this continual 
exportation of gold and silver, by enhancing the difficulty, must 
necessarily enhance still further the expense of the bank, in 
finding new gold and silver m order to replenish those coffers, 
which empty themselves so very rapidly Such a company, 
therefore, must, m proportion to this forced increase of their 
busmess, increase the second article of their expense still more 
than the first 

Let us suppose that all the paper of a particular bank, which 
the circulation of the country can easily absorb and employ, 
amounts exactly to forty thousand pounds, and that for 
answenng occasional demands, this bank is obliged to keep 
at all times m its coffers ten thousand pounds in gold and 
silver. Should this bank^^pmpt to circulate forty-four 
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thousand pounds, the four thousand pounds 'which are over and 
above -what the circulation can easily absorb and employ, will 
return upon it almost as fast as they are issued For answer- 
ing occasional demands, therefore, this bank ought to keep at 
all tunes m its coffers, not eleven thousand pounds only, but 
fourteen thousand pounds It will thus gam nothing by the 
mterest of the four thousand pounds’ excessive circulation, 
and It will lose the whole expense of contmually collectmg four 
thousand pounds m gold and silver, which •wiU be contmually 
gomg out of Its coffers as fast as they are brought mto them 
Had every particular bankmg company always understood 
and attended to its own particular mterest, the circulation 
never could have been overstocked -with paper money But 
every particular banking company has not aliA-ays understood 
or attended to its own particular mterest, and the circulation 
has frequently been overstocked -with paper money 

By issuing too great a quantity of paper, of which the excess 
was contmually returning, m order to be exchanged for gold and 
silver, the Bank of England was for many years together obliged 
to com gold to the extent of between eight hundred thousand 
pounds and a million a year, or at an average, about eight 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds For this great comage 
the bank (m consequence of the worn and degraded state mto 
which the gold com had fallen a few years ago) was frequently 
obhged to purchase gold bulhon at the high price of four pounds 
an ounce, which it soon after issued m com at £3 17s 10 Jd an 
ounce, losing m this manner between two and a half and three 
per cent upon the comage of so very large a sum Though the 
bank therefore paid no seignorage, though the government was 
properly at the expense of the comage, this liberality of govern- 
ment did not prevent altogether the expense of the bank 
The Scotch banks, m consequence of an excess of the same 
kmd, were all obhged to employ constantly agents at London 
to collect money for them, at an expense which was seldom 
below one and a half or two per cent This money was sent 
down by the waggon, and insured by the earners at an additional 
expense of three quarters per cent or fifteen shillings on the 
hundred pounds Those agents were not always able to re- 
plenish the coffers of their employers so fast as they were emptied 
In this case the resource of the banks was to draw upon their 
correspondents m London bills of exchange to the extent of the 
sum which they wanted When those correspondents afterwards 
drew upon them for the payment of this sum, together with the 
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interest and a commission, some of those banks, from the distress 
into which their excessive circulation had thrown them, had 
sometimes no other means of satisfying this draught but by 
drawmg a second set of bills either upon the same, or upon some 
other correspondents m London, and the same sum, or rather 
bills for the same sum, would m this manner make sometimes 
more than two or three journeys, the debtor, bank, paying 
always the interest and commission upon the whole acccumu- 
lated sum Even those Scotch banks which never distinguished 
themselves by their extreme imprudence, were sometimes 
obliged to employ this ruinous resource 

1 The gold com which was paid out either by the Bank of 
I England, or by the Scotch banks, m exchange for that part of 
I their paper which was over and above what could be employed 
I m the circulation of the country, being likewise over and above 
what could be employed m that circulation, was sometimes sent 
abroad in the shape of com, sometimes melted dovm and sent 
abroad m the shape of bullion, and sometimes melted down and 
sold to the Bank of England at the high price of four pounds 
an ounce It was the newest, the heaviest, and the best pieces 
only which were carefully picked out of the whole com, and 
either sent abroad or melted down At home, and while they 
remained m the shape of com, those heavy pieces were of no 
more value than the light But they were of more value abroad, 
or when melted down into bullion, at home The Bank of 
England, notwithstanding their great annual coinage, found to 
their astonishment that there was every year the same scarcity 
of com as there had been the year before, and that notwith- 
standing the great quantity of good and new com which was 
every year issued from the bank, the state of the com, instead 
of growing better and better, became every year worse and worse 
Every year they found themselves under the necessity of coming 
nearly the same quantity of gold as they had coined the year 
before, and from the continu^ nse m the price of gold bullion, 
in consequence of the continual wearing and clipping of the 
com, the expense of this great annual coinage became every 
yeaj greater and greater The Bank of England, it is to be 
observed, by supplying its own coffers with coin, is mdirectly 
obliged to supply the whole kingdom, into which com is con- 
tinually flowing from those coffers in a great variety of ways 
Whatever com therefore was wanted to support this excessive 
circulation both of Scotch and English paper money, whatever 
vacuities this excessive circulation occasioned m the necessary 
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com of the kingdom, the Bank of England was obliged to supply 
them The Scotch banks, no doubt, paid aU of them very 
dearly for their own imprudence and mattention But the 
Bank of England paid very dearly, not only for its own im- 
prudence, but for the much greater imprudence of almost all 
the Scotch banks 

The over-tradmg of some bold projectors m both parts of 
the umted kmgdom wus the ongmal cause of this excessive 
circulation of paper money 

What a bank can with propnety advance to a merchant or 
undertaker of any kmd, is not either the whole capital with which 
he trades, or even any considerable part of that capital, but 
that part of it only which he would otherwise be obliged to 
keep by him unemployed, and m ready money for answenng 
occasional demands If the paper money which the bank 
advances never exceeds this value, it can never exceed the 
value of the gold and sflver which would necessarily circulate 
m the country if there was no paper money, it can never exceed 
the quantity which the circulation of the country can easily 
absorb and employ 

When a bank discounts to a merchant a real bill of exchange 
dravra by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and which, as soon 
as it becomes due, is really paid by that debtor, it only advances 
to him a part of the value which he would otherwise be obhged 
to keep by him unemployed and m ready money for answenng 
occasional demands The payment of the bill, when it becomes 
due, replaces to the bank the value of what it had advanced, 
together with the mterest The coffers of the bank, so far as its 
dealings are confined to such customers, resemble a water pond, 
from which, though a stream is contmually miming out, yet 
another is contmually mnnmg m, fully equal to that which 
runs out, so that, without any further care or attention, the 
pond keeps always equally, or very near equally full Little or 
no expense can ever be necessary for replenishing the coffers of 
such a bank 

A merchant, without over-tradmg, may frequently have 
occasion for a sum of ready money, even when he has no bills 
to discount. When a bank, besides discounting his bills, ad- 
vances him likewise upon such occasions such sums upon his 
cash account, and accepts of a piecemeal repayment as the 
money comes m from the occasional sale of his goods, upon the 
easy terms of the banking compames of Scotland, it dispenses 
him entirely from the necessity of keepmg any part of his stock 
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by him unemployed and m ready money for answenng occa- 
sional demand When such demands actually come upon him, 
he can answer them sufficiently from his cash account The 
bank, however, m dealing with such customers, ought to observe 
with great attention, whether m the course of some short penod 
(of four, five, six, or eight months, for example) the sum of the 
repayments w’hich it commonly receives from them is, or is not, 
fully equal to that of the advances which it commonly makes 
to them If, within the course of such short penods, the sum 
of the repayments from certain customers is, upon most occa- 
sions, fully equal to that of the advances, it may safely continue 
to d^ with such customers Though the stream which is m 
this case continually running out from its coffers may be very 
large, that which is continually running into them must be at 
least equally large, so that without any further care or atten- 
tion those coffers are likely to be always equally or very near 
equally full, and scarce ever to require any extraordinary 
expense to replenish them If, on the contrary, the sum of the 
repayments from certain other customers falls commonly very 
much short of the advances which it makes to them, it cannot 
with any safety continue to deal with such customers, at least 
if they continue to deal with it in this manner The stream 
which IS m this case contmually running out from its coffers is 
necessanly much laig^er than that which is continuaDy running 
in, so that, unless they are replenished by some great and 
continual effort of expense, those coffers must soon be exhausted 
altogether 

The banking companies of Scotland, accordingly, were for a 
long time very careful to require frequent and regular repay- 
ments from all their customers, and did not care to deal with 
any person, v/hatever might be his fortune or credit, who did 
not make, what they called, frequent and regular operations 
with them By this attention, brides saving almost entirely 
the extraordinary expense of replenishmg their coffers, they 
gained two other very considerable advant^es 

First, by this attention they were enabled to make some 
tolerable judgment concemmg the thnvmg or declining circum- 
stances of their debtors, without bemg obliged to look out for 
any other evidence besides what their own books afforded them, 
men being for the most part either regular or irregular m their 
repayments, according as their circumstances are either thnvmg 
or declining A pnvate man who lends out his money to per- 
haps half a dozen or a dozen of debtors, may, either by himself 
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or his agents, observe and inquire both constantly and care- 
fully into the conduct and situation of each of them But a 
bankmg company, which lends money to perhaps five hundred 
diSerent people, and of which the attention is contmually 
occupied by objects of a very different kmd, can have no regular 
information concemmg the conduct and circumstances of the 
greater part of its debtors beyond what its own books afford it 
In requinng frequent and regular repayments from all their 
customers, the bankmg compames of Scotland had probably 
this advantage m view 

Secondly, by this attention they secured themselves from the 
possibility of issumg more paper money than what the circula- 
tion of the country could easily absorb and employ When they 
observed that vathm moderate periods of time Ihe repayments 
of a particular customer were upon most occasions fuUy equal 
to the advances which they had made to him, they might be 
assured that the paper money which they had advanced to him 
had not at any tune exceeded the quantity of gold and silver 
which he would otherwise have been obhged to keep by him for 
answermg occasional demands, and that, consequently, the 
paper money, which they had circulated by his means, had not 
at any tune exceeded the quantity of gold and silver which 
would have circulated m the counliy had there been no paper 
money The frequency, regulanty, and amount of his repay- 
ments would sufficiently demonstrate that the amount of them 
advances had at no tune exceeded that part of his capital which 
he would otherwise have been obhged to keep by him unem- 
ployed and m ready money for answermg occasional demands, 
that IS, for the purpose of keepmg the rest of his capital m 
constant employment It is this part of his capital only which, 
■wathm moderate penods of time, is contmually retummg to 
every dealer m the shape of money, whether paper or com, and 
contmually gomg from him m the same shape If the advances 
of the bank had commonly exceeded this part of his capital, the 
ordmary amount of his repayments could not, within moderate 
penods of tune, have equalled the ordmary amount of its ad- 
vances The stream which, by means of his deahngs, ivas con- 
tmually runnmg into the coffers of the bank, could not have 
been equal to the stream which, by means of the same deahngs 
was contmually runnmg out The advances of the bank paper 
by exceeding the quantity of gold and silver which, had there 
been no such advances, he would have been obliged to keep 
by bun for answenng occasional demands, might soon come to 
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exceed the whole quantity of gold and silver which (the com- 
merce being supposed the same) would have circulated in the 
country had there been no paper money, and consequently to 
exceed the quantity which the circulation of the country could 
easily absorb and employ, and the excess of this paper money 
would immediately have returned upon the bank in order to be 
exchanged for gold and silver This second advantage, though 
equally real, was not perhaps so well understood by all the 
different banking companies of Scotland as the first 
r When, partly by the conveniency of discountmg bills, and 
partly by that of cash accounts, the creditable traders of any 
I country can be dispensed from the necessity of keeping any 
part of their stock by them unemployed and m ready money 
for answenng occasional demands, they can reasonably expect 
no farther assistance from banks and bankers, who, when they 
have gone thus far, cannot, consistently with their own mterest 
and safety, go farther A bank cannot, consistently with its 
own interest, advance to a trader the whole or even the greater 
part of the circulating capital with which he trades, because, 
though that capital is continually returning to him m the shape 
of money, and ^oing from him m the same shape, yet the whole 
of the returns is too distant from the whole of the outgoings, 
and the sum of his repayments could not equal the sum of its 
advances withm such moderate periods of time as suit the con- 
vemency of a bank Still less could a bank, afford to advance 
him any considerable part of his fixed capital, of the capital 
which the undertaker of an iron forge, for example, employs in 
erectmg his forge and smelting-house, his workhouses and ware- 
houses, the dwelling-houses of his workmen, etc , of the capital 
which the undertaker of a mme employs m sinkmg his shafts, 
m erecting engmes for draw mg out the water, m making roads 
and waggon-ways, etc , of the capital which the person who 
undertakes to improve land employs in cleanng, drammg, en- 
closing, manuring, and ploughmg waste and uncultivated fields, 
m building farm-houses, with all their necessary appendages of 
stables, grananes, etc The returns of the fixed capital are in 
almost ^ cases much^ slower^ than those of the circulatmg 
capital , and such expenses, even when laid out wath the greatest 
prudence and judgment, very seldom return to the undertaker 
till after a penod of many years, a penodJbyJarJno-dislant to 
suit the conveniency_of a bank. Traders and other undertakers 
may, no doubt, with great propnety, carry on a very consider- 
able part of then projects with borrowed money In justice to 
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l^esr crcdiloi'i. ihtir own canit il o'tala, in tht^ cv?-::, 

ta 1 >? niHicii-ni to co.mu'^. i' I miv *a\ th' npit,il of tho'c 

O' to Tci'drr it c\irrmfi\ Unt lho<'' 

CTodslo'^ diouUl no r n,*". 'o s. evon UKvrh the sucres'' of Uic 
<hinihl fill \crv niorh *^hort of the c'f^KXtalion of the 
r 031 CIO'' Taco iMth thi« p'fov.mon too tfn mone^ 'ehich 
{‘•'>rro^^ctl, ftni ^vliirh it » mcim '^fiooM no; !>'- uj^i* ! till after 
1 pmod of eo r'o! \car , nu;>ht rot n 1>" Uoiroxvtrl of a bank 
hit 0 i(:ht to borrowed upon iynd nr mo'tra"c of ^uch 

pna'ntc people at p'ojxacc to li c vip^m thr nUri-it of their 

rnonei withoni tAhinj; the troubl'’ lhriii'^'’bt to emphn the 
capital, and \ho me upon that eeco mt willne to lend that 
capital to such p> op’c of pood credit ns. rre hi cb to 1 < j) it for 
se\cnl Niar^ ‘\ ii ink, indeed, whnh lendn ilr mont \ wiihoul 
the expense of <tamp''d puvr. or of altomevs’' (or draw me 
bonn< and inortpt"',*- anti .vhtdi acerpts of reifx^ mcnl upon the 
car tcTn' of the banking companir*? of ^othod, nn,ild, no 
doubt, be a \ cr cona enu nt creditor to 'uich tr.adcrs and under- 
taker: Ihit <■ !ch trader? and undertakers a.ould, ';urcl), be 
most incon\ cnicnl debtors to such a hank 
/ It 13 now more tlian five and-tatnt) >car; since the piper 
Hnonc) tssued In Uie difTcrcnt h->nkmg companies of Scotland 
(was fully equal, or rather a\.as somtahat more than fiilK equal, 
to what tlie circulation of Uic country could casilv absorb and 
empio) riiosc companies, therefore, had so long ago given all 
the assistance to the traders and other undertakers of Scotland 
which It IS pocsiblL for banLs and bankers, consistcntlv with 
their 01 n interest, to give Thev hid even done somewhat 
more TliO) liad over-traded a hillc, and hid brought upon 
themselves that loss, or at lc.tst that diminution of profit, which 
in this particular business never fails to attend the smallest 
degree of over-trading Those traden and other undertakers, 
having got so much assistance from banks and bankers, wished 
to get still more Tlie banks, tliey seem to have thought, could 
extend their credits to whatever sum might be wanted, without 
incumng an> other expense besides that of a few reams of 
papr Tliej complained of the contracted views and dastardly 
spint of the directors of those banks, which did not, they said, 
extend their credits m proporUon to the extension of the trade 
of the country , meaning, no doubt, by the extension of that 
trade the extension of tlicir own projects beyond what they 
could cany on, either with theu- own capital, or with what they 
had credit to borrow of pnvate people m the usual way of bond 
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received those contents, had nil of tliem in their order endorsed, 
tliat IS, v.T)itcn their names upon the back of the bill, cadi 
endorser becomes m his turn liable to the owmer of the bill for 
those contents, and, if he fails to pay, he becomes too from that 
moment a bankrupt. Though the drawer, acccjitor, and en- 
dorsers of the bill should, all of tlicm, be persons of doubtful 
credit, yet still the shortness of tlic date giv es some sccunty to 
the owner of the bill Though all of them may be very likely 
to become bankrupts, it is a chance if they all become so in 
so short a time The house is craz>, sa>s a weary traveller to 
himself, and will not stand very long, but it is a chance if it 
falls to-night, and I v ill venture, therefore, to sleep in it to-night. 

The trader A in Edinburgh, vve shall suppose, draw’s a bill 
upon B m London, pa) able two months after dale In reality 
B in London ov.es nothing to A in Edinburgh, but he agrees 
to accept of A’s bill, upon condition that before the term of 
payment he shall redraw upon A m Edinburgh for the same 
sum, together with the interest and a commission, another bill, 
payable likewise two months after date B accordingly, before 
the expiration of the first two months, redraws this bill upon A 
m Edinburgh, who again, before the expiration of the second 
two months, draws a second bill upon B in London, payable 
likewise two months after date, and before the cxoiration of 
the third two months, B in London re-draws upon A m Edin- 
burgh another bill, payable also two months after date This 
practice has sometimes gone on, not only for several months, 
but for several years together, the bill always returning upon A 
m Edinburgh, with the accumulated mterest and commission of 
all the former bills The mterest was five per cent, in the year, 
and the commission was never less than one half per cent on 
each draft. This commission being repeated more than sl\ 
times m the year, whatever money A might raise by this ex- 
pedient must necessarily hove cost him something more than 
eight per cent, in the year, and sometimes a great deal more, 
when either, the pnee of the commission happened to nse, or 
when he was obliged to pay compound mterest upon the mterest 
and commission of former bills This practice was called raising 
money by circulation 

In a country where the ordmary profits of stock m the greater 
part of mercantile projects are supposed to run between slx and 
ten per cent., it must have been a very fortunate speculation of 
which the returns could not only repay the enormous expense 
at which the money was thus borrowed for carrying it on but 
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afford, besides, a good surplus profit to the projector Many 
vast and extensive projects, however, were undertaken, and for 
several years earned on without any other fund to support them 
besides what was raised at this enormous expense The pro- 
jectors, no doubt, had m their golden dreams the most distmct 
vision of this great profit Upon their awaking, however, either 
at the end of then- projects, or when they were no longer able 
to carry them on, they very seldom, I beheve, had the good 
fortune to find it ^ 

The bills which A m Edmburgh drew upon B m London, he 
regularly discounted two months before they were due with 
some bank or banker m Edmburgh, and the bills which B in 
London re-drew upon A m Edinburgh, he as regularly dis- 
counted either with the Bank of England, or with some other 
bankers m London Whatever was advanced upon such circu- 
lating bfils, was, m Edmburgh, advanced m the paper of the 
Scotch banks, and m London, when they were discounted at the 
Bank of England, m the paper of that bank Though the bills 
upon which this paper had been advanced were all of them 

^ The method described in the text was by no means either the most 
common or the most expensive one m which those adventurers sometimes 
raised money by circulation It frequently happened that A m Edmburgh 
V ould enable B m London to pay the first bill of exchange by drawmg, a 
fen daj^ before it became due, a second biU at three months’ elate upon the 
same B in London This biU, being payable to his own order, A sold m 
Edmbirrgh at par, and with its contents purchased bills upon London pay- 
able at sight to the order of B, to whom he sent them by the post Towards 
the end of the late war, the excdiangc between Edmburgh and London was 
frequently three per cent agamst Edmbu^h, and those bills at sight must 
frequently have cost A that premium. This transaction therefore being 
repeated at least four times m the year, and being loaded with a commission 
of at least one half per cent upon each repetition, must at that period have 
cost A at least fourteen per cent m the year At other times A would 
enable B to discharge the first bill of exchange by drawmg, a few days 
before it became due, a second bill at two months date, not upon B, but 
upon some third person, C, for example, in London This other bill was 
made payable to the order of B, who, upon its bemg accepted by C, dis- 
counted it w ith some banker m London , and A enabled C to discharge it by 
drawing, a few days before it became due, a third bill, hkewuse at two 
months’ date, sometimes upion bis first correspondent B, and sometimes 
upon some fourth or fifth person, D or E, for example Tins third biU was 
made payable to the order of C, who, as soon as it was accepted, dis- 
counted it m the same manner with some banker m London Such opera- 
tions being repeated at least six times m the year, and being loaded with 
a Commission of at least one-half per cent upon each repetition, together 
wath the legal interest of fu e per cent , this method of raismg money, in the 
same manner as that described in the text, must have cost A something 
more than eight pier cent By saving, however, the exchange between 
Tdinburgh and London, it was less expiensive than that mentioned m the 
foregoing part of this note, but then It required an established credit with 
raorc houses than one in London, an advantage which many of these 
adventurers could not always find it easy to procure 
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repaid m their turn as soon as they became due, yet the value 
winch had been really advanced upon the first bill, was never 
really returned to the banks which advanced it, because, before 
each bill became due, another bill was always drawn to some- 
what a greater amount than the bill which was soon to be paid, 
and the discounting of this other bill was essentially necessary 
towards the payment of that which was soon to be due This 
payment, therefore, was altogether fictitious The stream, 
which, by means of those circulating bills of exchange, had once 
been made to run out from the coffers of the banks, was never 
replaced by any stream which really run into them 
The paper which was issued upon those circulating bills of 
exchange, amounted, upon many occasions, to the whole fund 
destmed for carrying on some vast and extensive project of 
agriculture, commerce, or manufactures, and not merely to 
that part of it which, had there been no paper money, the pro- 
jector would have been obliged to keep by him, unemployed and 
m ready money for answering occasional demands The greater 
part of this paper was, consequently, over and above the value 
of the gold and silver which would have circulated in the country, 
had there been no paper money It was over and above, there- 
fore, what the circulation of the country could easily absorb 
and employ, and upon that account, immediately returned upon 
the banks m order to be exchanged for gold and silver, which 
they were to find as they could It was a capital which those 
projectors had very artfully contnved to draw from those banks 
not only without their knowledge or deliberate consent, but for 
some time, perhaps, without their having the most distant 
suspicion that they had really advanced it 
When two people, who are continually drawing and re-drawing 
upon one another, discount their bills always with the same 
banker, he must immediately discover what they are about, and 
see clearly that they are trading, not with any capital of then- 
own, but with the capital which he advances to them But this 
discovery is not altogether so easy when they discount their bills 
sometimes with one banker, and sometimes with another, and 
when the same two persons do not constantly draw and re-draw 
upon one another, but occasionally run the round of a great 
circle of projectors, who find it for their mterest to assist one 
another m this method of raising money, and to render it, upon 
that account, as difficult as possible to distmguish between a 
real and a fictitious bill of exchange, between a bill drawn bv a 
real creditor upon a real debtor, and a bill for which there was 
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properly no real creditor but the bank which discounted it, 
nor any real debtor but the projector who made use of the money. 
When a banker had even made this discovery, he might some- 
tunes make it too late, and might find that he had already 
discounted the bills of those projectors to so great an extent 
that, by refusing to discount any more, he would necessarily 
make them all bankrupts, and thus, by ruining them, might 
perhaps rum himself For his own interest and safety, there- 
fore, he might find it necessary, in this very perilous situation, 
to go on for some time, endeavourmg, however, to withdraw 
gradually, and upon that account making every day greater and 
greater difficulties about discounting, in order to force those 
projectors by degrees to have recourse, either to other bankers, 
or to other methods of raising money , so that he himself might, 
as soon as possible, get out of the circle The difficulties, 
accordingly, which the Bank of England, which the principal 
bankers m London, and which even the more prudent Scotch 
banks began, after a certain time, p,nd when all of them had 
already gone too far, to make about discounting, not only 
alarmed, but enraged in the highest degree those projectors 
Their own distress, of which this prudent and necessary reserve 
of the banks was, no doubt, the immediate occasion, they called 
the distress of the country, and this distress of the country, they 
said, was altogether owing to the ignorance, pusillanimity, and 
bad conduct of the banfe, which did not give a sufiftciently 
hberal aid to the spinted imdertakings of those who exerted 
themselves m order to beautify, improve, and ennch the country. 
It was the duty of the banks, they seemed to think, to lend for 
as long a time, and to as great an extent as they might wish to 
borrow. The banks, however, by refusing m this manner to 
give more credit to those to whom they had already given a 
great deal too much, took the only method by which it was now 
possible to save either their own credit or the public credit of 
the country 

In the midst of this clamour and distress, a new bank was 
established m Scotland for the express purpose of relieving the 
distress of the country The design was generous, but the 
execution was imprudent, and the nature and causes of the 
distress which it meant to reheve were not, perhaps, well under- 
stood. This bank was more hberal than any other had ever 
been, both m grantmg cash accounts, and in discounting bills 
of exchange With regard to the latter, it seems to have made 
scarce any distmction between real and circulatmg bills, but 
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to have discounted all equally. It was the avowed pnnciple of 
this bank to advance, upon any reasonable secunty, the whole 
capital which was to be employed in those improvements of 
which the returns are the most slow and distant, such as the 
improvements of land To promote such improvements was 
even said to be the chief of thepubhc-spinted purposes for which 
it was mstituted By its liberahty m grantmg cash accounts, 
and m discounting bills of exchange, it, no doubt, issued great 
quantities of its bank notes But those bank notes being, the 
greater part of them, over and above what the circulation of 
the country could easily absorb and employ, returned upon it, 
m order to be exchanged for gold and silver as fast as they were 
issued Its coffers were never well filled The capital which 
had been subscribed to this bank at two different subscriptions, 
amounted to one hundred and sixty thousand pounds, of which 
eighty per cent only was paid up This sum ought to have 
been paid in at several different instalments A great part of 
the propnetors, when they paid m their first instalment, opened 
a cash account with the bank, and the directors, thinkmg them- 
selves obliged to treat then own propnetors with the same 
liberahty with which they treated all other men, allowed many 
of them to borrow upon this cash account what they paid m 
upon all their subsequent instalments Such pa)rments, there- 
fore, only put mto one coffer what had the moment before 
been taken out of another But had the coffers of this bank 
been filled ever so well, its excessive circulation must have 
emptied them faster than they could have been replenished by 
any other expedient but the rumous one of drawing upon 
London, and when the bill became due, paying it, together with 
mterest and commission, by another draft upon the same 
place Its coffers having been filled so very ill, it is said to 
have been driven to this resource withm a very few months 
after it began to do busmess The estates of the propnetors 
of this bank were worth several rmllions, and by their sub- 
scription to the onginal bond or contract of the bank, were 
really pledged for answermg ail its engagements By means 
of the great credit which so great a pledge necessarily gave it 
It was, notwithstanding its too hberal conduct, enabled to 
carry on business for more than two years l^en it was 
obliged to stop, it had m the circulation about two hundred 
thousand pounds m bank notes In order to support the^ 
circulation of those notes which were contmually retununc 
upon It as fast as they were issued, it had been constantly m 
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the practice of drawing bills of exchange upon London^ of which 
the number and value were continually increasing, and, when 
it stopped, amounted to upwards of six hundred thousand 
pounds This bank, therefore, had, in little more than the 
course of two years, advanced to different people upwards of 
eight hundred thousand pounds at five per cent Upon the 
two hundred thousand pounds which it circulated in bank notes, 
this five per cent might, perhaps, be considered as clear gain, 
without any other deduction besides the expense of manage- 
ment But upon upwards of six hundred thousand pounds, for 
which It was continually drawing bills of exchange upon London, 
it was paying, in the way of interest and commission, upwards 
of eight per cent , and was consequently losing more than three 
per cent upon more than three-fourths of all its dealings 
The operations of this bank seem to have produced effects 
quite opposite to those which were intended by the particular 
persons who planned and directed it They seem to have 
mtended to support the spirited undertakings, for as such they 
considered them, which were at that tune carrying on m different 
parts of the country, and at the same time, by drawmg the 
whole banking business to themselves, to supplant all the other 
Scotch banks, particularly those established in Edinburgh, 
whose backwardness m discounting bills of exchange had given 
some offence This bank, no doubt, gave some temporary relief 
to those projectors, and enabled them to carry on their projects 
for about two years longer than they could otherwise have done. 
But it thereby only enabled them to get so much deeper mto 
debt, so that, when rum came, it fell so much the heavier both 
upon them and upon their creditors The operations of this bank, 
therefore, instead of relievmg, in reality aggravated in the long- 
run the distress which those projectors had brought both upon 
themselves and upon their country It would have been much 
better for themselves, their creditors, and their countiy, had the 
greater part of them been obliged to stop two years sooner than 
they actually did The temporary relief, however, which this 
bank afforded to those projectors, proved a real and permanent 
relief to the other Scotch banks All the dealers m circulatmg 
bills of exchange, which those other banks had become so back- 
ward m discounting, had recourse to this new bank, where they 
were received with open arms Those other banks, therefore, 
were enabled to get very easily out of that fatal circle, from 
which they could not otherwise have disengaged themselves 
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•without incurring a considerable loss, and perhaps too even 
some degree of discredit. 

In the long-run, therefore, the operations of this bank increased 
the real distress of the country which it meant to relieve , and 
effectually relieved from a very great distress those nvals whom 
It meant to supplant 

At the first setting out of this bank, it was the opinion of some 
people that hov/ fast soever its coffers might be emptied, it 
might easily replenish them by raising money upon the securities 
of those to whom it had advanced its paper Expenence, I 
believe, soon convinced them that this method of raising money 
was by much too slow to answer their purpose, and that coffers 
which onginally were so ill filled, and which emptied themselves 
so very fast, could be replenished by no other expedient but the 
rumous one of drawing bills upon London, and when they 
became due, paying them by other drafts upon the same 
place with accumulated interest and commission But though 
they had been able by this method to raise money as fast as 
they wanted it, yet, mstead of makmg a profit, they must have 
suffered a loss by every such operation, so that m the long-run 
they must have ruined themselves as a mercantile company, 
though, perhaps, not so soon as by the more expensive practice 
of drawmg and re-drawng They could still have made nothing 
by the mterest of the paper, which, bemg over and above what 
the curculation of the country could absorb and employ, returned 
upon them, m order to be exchanged for gold and silver, as fast 
as they issued it, and for the payment of which they were 
themselves continually obliged to borrow money On the 
contrary, the whole expense of this borrownng, of employing 
agents to look out for people who had money to lend, of 
negotiatmg with those people, and of drawmg the proper bond 
or assignment, must have fallen upon them, and have been so 
much clear loss upon the balance of then accounts The pro- 
ject of replenishing their coffers m this manner may be compared 
to that of a man who had a water-pond from which a stream 
was contmually runnmg out, and mto which no stream was 
contmually runnmg, but who proposed to keep it always equally 
full by employing a number of people to go continually with 
buckets to a well at some miles distance m order to bring water 
to replenish it. 

But though this operation had proved not only practicable 
but profitable to the bank as a mercantfle company yet the 
country could have denved no benefit from it, but on the 
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contrary, must have suffered a very considerable loss by it 
This operation could not augment m the smallest degree the 
quantity of money to be lent It could only have erected this 
bank mto a sort of general loan office for the whole countr}% 
Those who wanted to borrow must have applied to this bank 
instead of applymg to the pnvate persons who had lent it their 
money. But a bank which lends money perhaps to five 
hundred different people, the greater part of whom its directors 
can knov/ very little about, is not likely to be more judicious 
m the choice of its debtors than a pnvate person who lends out 
his money among a fev^ people v/hom he knows, and m whose 
sober and frugal conduct he thinks he has good reason to confide 
The debtors of such a bank as that whose conduct I have been 
giving some account of were likely, the greater part of them, 
to be chimencal projectors, the drav/ers and re-drawers of 
circulating bills of exchange, who would employ the money m 
extravagant undertakings, which, with aU the assistance that 
could be given them, they would probably never be able to 
complete, and which, if they should be completed, would never 
repay the expense which they had really cost, would never 
afford a fund capable of maintaining a quantity of labour equal 
to that w'hich hM,been employed about them The sober and 
frugal debtors of pnvate persons, on the contrary, would be 
more likely to employ the money borrowed m sober undertakings 
which were proportioned to their capitals, and which, though 
they might have less of the grand and the marvellous, would 
have more of the solid and the profitable, which would repay 
with a large profit v/hatever had been laid out upon them, and 
which would thus afford a fund capable of maintammg a much 
greater quantity of labour than that which had been employed 
about them The success of this operation, therefore, without 
mcreasmg m the smallest degree Ihe capital of the country, 
would oiffy have transferred a great part of it from prudent 
and profitable to imprudent and unprofitable undertakings 
That the mdustry of Scotland languished for want of money 
to employ it was the opmion of the famous Mr Law By 
establishing a bank of a particular kind, which he seems to 
have imagined might issue paper to the amount of the v/hole 
value of the lands m the country, he proposed to remedy 
this v;ant of money. The parliament of Scotland, v/hen he first 
proposed his project, did not think proper to adopt it. It was 
^terv.ards adopted, wnth some variations, by the Duke of 
Orleans, at that time Regent of France The idea of the 
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possbikty--J5£-mul^lymgjjap§r_nLoney to almost any extent 
vras the real foun datio n of what is call ed^tKe^ tissisSipprschem e, 
t£e most extravagant project both of banking and'stdck-jobbmg 
that, perhaps, the world ever saw The different operations 
of this scheme are explained so fully, so clearly, and with so 
much order and distinctness, by Mr Du Vemey, m his Examina- 
tion of the Political Reflections upon Commerce and Finances 
of Mr Du Tot, that I shall not give any account of them The 
principles upon which it was founded are explained by Mr Law 
himself, m a discourse concerning money and trade, which he 
published m Scotland when he first proposed his project The 
splendid but visionary ideas which are set forth m that and 
some other works upon the same prmciples still continue to 
make an impression upon many people, and have, perhaps, m 
part, contnbuted to that excess of banking which has of late 
been complained of both m Scotland and m other places 
The Bank of England is the greatest bank of circulation m 
Europe ^ it w ai incorporated, m pursuance of an act of parha- 
ment, by aTcharterlmder the ^earseal^ dated' the eytlTof July, 
i694r-~It atthat time advanced "to ' govefnme htlthe' gLim or one 
nuliioh two hu ndred t housgnd jouhd s, for an annuity^~one 
liun 3 re 3 ~fhousand pounds, or for £96,000 a year mterest, at 
the rate of eight per cent , and £4000 a year for the expense of 
management. The credit of the new government, established 
by the Revolution, we may beheve, must have been very low, 
when It was obliged to borrow at so high an mterest 
In 1697 the bank was allowed to eiilarge its capital stock by 
an engraftment of £1,001,171 10s Its whole capital stock, 
therefore, amounted at this tune to £2,201,171 los This 
engraftment is said to have been for the support of public credit 
In 1696, talhes had been at forty, and fifty, and sixty per cent 
discount, and bank notes at twenty per cent.^ Durmg the great 
recoinage of the silver, which was gomg on at this time, the bank 
had thought proper to discontmue &e payment of its notes, 
which necessarily occasioned their discredit 
In pursuance of the 7th Anne, c vu , the bank advanced and 
paid mto the exchequer the sum of £400,000, makmg m all 
the sum of £1,600,000 which it had advanced upon its original 
annuity of £96,000 mterest and £4000 for expense of manage- 
ment In 1708, therefore, the credit of government was 
good as that of private persons, smee it could borrow at six per 
cent mterest the common legal and market rate of those tun^ 
t James Postlethwaite's History of the Ptibhc Revenue, page 301 
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In pursuance of the same act, the bank cancelled exchequer bills 
to the amount of £1,775,027 17s io|d at six per cent mterest^ 
and was at the same time allowed to take m subscnptions for 
doubling Its capital In 1708, therefore, the capital of the bank 
amounted to £4,402,343, and it had advanced to government 
the sum of £3,375,027 17s io|-d 
By a call of fifteen per cent, m 1709, there was paid m and 
made stock £656,204 is 9d , and by another of ten per cent m 
1710, £501,448 i2S iid In consequence of those two calls, 
therefore, the bank capital amounted to £5,559,995 14s 8d 
In pursuance of the 3rd George I c 8, the bank dehvered up 
two millions of exchequer bills to be cancelled It had at this 
time, therefore, advanced to government £5,375,027 17s lod. 
In pursuance of the 8th George I c 21, the bardc purchased of 
the South Sea Company stock to the amount of £4,000,000, 
and m 1722, in consequence of the subscriptions which it had 
taken in for enabling it to make this purchase, its capital stock 
was mcreased by £3400,000 At this time, therefore, the bank 
had advanced to the public £9,375,027 17s lo^d , and its 
capital stock amounted only to £8,959,995 14s 8d It was 
upon this occasion that the sum which the bank had advanced 
to the public, and for which it received mterest, began first to 
exceed its capital stock, or the sum for which it paid a dividend 
to the proprietors of bank stock, or, in other words, that the 
bank began to have an undivid^ capital, over and above its 
divided one It has contmued to have an undivided capital of 
the same kind ever smce In 1746, the bank had, upon different 
occasions, advanced to the public £11,686,800 and its divided 
capital had been raised by different calls and subscnptions to 
£10,780,000. The state of those two sums has contmued to be 
the same ever smce In pursuance of the 4th of George III c 
25, the bank agreed to pay to government for the renewal of its 
charter £110,000 without mterest or repayment This sum, 
therefore, did not mcrease either of those two other sums 
The dividend of the bank has varied according to the varia- 
tions m the rate of the mterest which it has, at difierent tunes, 
received for the money it had advanced to the public, as well 
as according to other circumstances This rate of mterest has 
gradually been reduced from eight to three per cent For some 
years past the bank dividend has been at five and a half per cent. 
\ ^ Tlie stability of the Bank of England is equal to that of the 
1 government All that it has advanced to the public 

must be lost before its creditors can sustain any loss No oilier 
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lated between the difierent dealers, never can exceed the value 
of 'those circulated be^een the dealers and the consumers, 
whatever' is" bought by the dealers, bemg ultimately destmed 
to be sold to the consumers The circulat ion between the 
dealers, as it is earned on by w^esale, retfiires generally a 
pretty^lai^e-s u iirtOf"' every' particular transaction That be- 
tween-the dealers and the' consumers, on the contrar 5 '^,''as 
generally camed'Cnby retailyfrequently requires but very sm'alT 
ones, a shilling7 of “even a halfpenny, bemg often sufficient 
But small sums circulate much faster than large ones A shilhng 

changes masters more frequently than a guinea, and a half- 
penny more frequently than a shiUing Though the annual 
purchases of all the consumers, therefore, are at least equal m 
value to those of aU the dealers, they can generally be transacted 
with a much smaller quantity of money , the same pieces, by a 
more rapid circulation, servmg as the instrument of many more 
purchases of the one kind than of the other 
Paper money may be so regulated as either to confine itself 
, very much to the circulation between the different dealers, or 
to extend itself likewise to a great part of that between the 
dealers and the consumers Where no bank notes are circulated 
under ten pounds value, as m London, paper money confines 
Itself very much to the circulation between the dealers When 
a ten pound bank note comes mto the hands of a consumer, he 
IS generally obliged to change it at the first shop where he has 
occasion to purchase five shiUmgs’ worth of goods, so that it often 
returns mto the hands of a dealer before the consumer has 
spent the fortieth part of the money Where bank notes are 
issued for so small suras as twenty shillmgs, as m Scotland, 
paper money extends itself to a considerable part of the circu- 
lation between dealers and consumers Before the act of parlia- 
ment, which put a stop to the circulation of ten and five shilhng 
notes, It filled a still greater part of that arculation In the 
currencies of North Amenca, paper was commonly issued for so 
small a sum as a shillmg, and iMed almost the whole of that 
circulation In some paper currencies of Yorkshue, it was 
issued even for so small a sum as a sixpence 
Where the issumg of bank not^ for such very srp nll sums is 
allowed and commonly practised^ many mean“^6ple''are both 
enabled and encouraged to become bankers A person whose 
promissory hote for five pounds, or even for twenty shillmgs, 
would be rejected by everybody, will get it to be received with- 
out scruple when it is issued for so small a sum as a sixpence 
1 I 
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But the frequent bankruptcies to which such beggarly bankers 
must be liable may occasion a very considerable inconvemency, 
and sometimes even a veiy great calamity to many poor people 
who had received their notes m payment 

It were better^ perhaps, that no bank notes were issued m any 
part dfthe kingdom for a smaller sum than five pounds Paper 
money would then, probably, confine itself, in every part of the 
kingdom, to the circulation between the different dealers, as 
much as it does at present m London, where no bank notes are 
issued under ten pounds’ value, five pounds being, m most parts 
of the kingdom, a sum which, though it will purchase, perhaps, 
little more than half the quantity of goods, is as much considered, 
and is as seldom spent all at once, as ten pounds are amidst the 
profuse expense of London 

Where paper money, it. is to be observed, is pretty much 
confined io^the circCilation between dealers and dealers, as at 
London, there is always plenty of gold and silver V^ere it 
extends itself to a considerable part of the circulation between 
dealers and consumers, as m Scotland, and still more m North ^ 
Amenca, it bam'shes gold and silver almost entirely from the 
country, almost all the ordmary transactions of its mtenor 
commerce being thus earned on by paper The suppression of 
ten and five shilling bank notes somewhat relieved the scarcity 
of gold and silver m Scotland, and the suppression of twenty 
shilling notes would probably relieve it still more Those 
metals are said to have become more abundant m Amenca 
smee the suppression of some of their paper currencies They 
are said, hkev/ise, to have been more abundant before the 
mstitution of those currencies 

Though paper money should be pretty much confined to the 
circulation between dealers and dealers, yet banks and bankers 
might still be able to give nearly the same assistance to the 
industry and commerce of the country as they had done when 
paper money filled almost the whole circulation The ready 
money which a dealer is obliged to keep by him, for answering 
occasional demands, is destmed altogether for the circulation 
between himself and other dealers of whom he buys goods He 
has no occasion to keep any by him for the circulation between 
himself and the consumers, who are his customers, and who 
bang ready money to him, mstead of taking any from him 
Though no paper money, therefore, was allowed to be issued 
but for such sums as would confine it pretty much to the circu- 
lation between dealers and dealers, yet, partly by discountmg 
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real bills of exchange, and partly by lending upon cash accounts, 
banks and bankers nught still be able to relieve the greater part 
of those dealers from the necessity of keepmg any considerable 
part of their stock by them, imemployed and in ready money, 
for answering occasional demands Ibey might still be able to 
give the utmost assistance which banks and bankers can, ivith 
propnety, give to traders of every kind 
To restram pnvate people, it may be said, from receiving m 
pa3Tnent the promissory notes of a banker, for anj' sum whether 
great or small, when they themselves are mlhng to receive 
them, or to restram a banker from issumg such notes, when 
all his neighbours are willmg to accept of them, is a manifest 
nolation of that natural hberty which it is the proper busmess' 
of law not to infringe, but to support Such regulations may, 
no doubt, be considered as m some respects a violation of natural 
liberty But those exertions of the natural hberty of a few 
mdrviduals, which might endanger the secunty of the whole 
soaety, are, and ought to be, restramed by the laws of all 
governments, of the most free as well as of the most despotical 
The obligation of building party walls, m order to prevent the 
commumcation of fire, is a violation of natural liberty exactly 
of the same kmd with the regulations of the banking trade 
which are here proposed 

A paper money consistmg m bank notes, issued by people of 
undoubted credit, payable upon demand without any condition, 
and m fact always readily paid as soon as presented, is, m every 
respect, equal m value to gold and silver money, smce gold and 
silver money can at any tune be had for it Whatever is either 
bought or sold for such paper must necessarily be bought or 
sold as cheap as it could have been for gold and silver 

The mcrease of paper money, it has been said, by augmentog, 
the quantity, and consequently dimimshmg the value of the 
whole currency, necessarily augments the money pnce of com-| 
modities But as the quantity of gold and silver, which is takeh 
from the currency, is always equal to the quantity of paper 
which is added to it, paper money does not necessarily mcrease 
the quantity of the whole currency From the begmnmg of the 
last century to the present tune, provisions never were cheaper 
m Scotland than m 1759, though, from the cuculation' of ten 
and five shillmg bank noto, there was then more paper money 
m the country than at present The proportion between the 
price of provisions m Scotland and that m England is the same 
now as before the great multiphcation of banking companies m 
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Scotland Com is, upon most occasions, fully as cheap m Eng- 
land as in France, though there is a great deal of paper money 
m England, and scarce any m France In 1751 and m 1752, 
v/hen Mr Hume published his Political Discourses, and soon 
after the great multiplication of paper money m Scotiand, there 
was a very sensible rise m the pnce of provisions, owing, prob- 
ably, to the badness of the seasons, and not to the multiplication 
of paper money 

It would be otherwise, mdeed, with a paper money consisting 
in promissory notes, of which the immediate payment depended, 
in any respect, either upon the good will of those who issued 
them, or upon a condition which the holder of the notes might 
not alv/ays have it m his power to fulfil, or of vrhich the pay- 
ment v/as not exigible till after a certam number of years, and 
which m the meantime bore no interest Such a paper money 
would, no doubt, fall more or less below the value of gold and 
silver, according as the difficulty or uncertainty of obtaming 
immediate pa^unent was supposed to be greater or less, or 
according to the greater or less distance of time at which ^ 
pa3Tnent v/as exigible 

Some years ago the different banking companies of Scotland 
v/ere m the practice of inserting into their bank notes, what 
they called an Optional Clause, by which they promised pay- 
ment to the bearer, either as soon as the note should be pre- 
sented, or, m the option of the directors, six months after such 
presentment, together with the legal interest for the said six 
months The directors of some of those banks sometimes took 
advantage of this optional clause, and sometimes threatened 
those who demanded gold and silver m exchange for a con- 
siderable number of their notes that they would take advan- 
tage of It, unless such demanders would content themselves v/ith 
a part of what they demanded The promissory notes of those 
banking companies constituted at that time the far greater part 
of the currency of Scotland, which this uncertainty of payment 
necessanly degraded below the value of gold and silver money. 
Dunng the continuance of this abuse (which prevailed chiefly 
m 1762, 1763, and 1764), while the exchange between London 
and Carlisle was at par, that between London and Dumfries 
would sometimes be four per cent, against Dumfnes, though 
this town is not thirty miles distant from Carlisle But at 
Carlisle, bills were paid in gold and silver, whereas at Dumfnes 
they v/ere paid in Scotch bank notes, and the uncertamty of 
getting those bank notes exchanged for gold and silver com had 
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thus degraded them four per cent below the value of that com 
The same act of parliament which suppressed ten and five shilhng 
bank notes suppressed likewise this optional clause, and thereby 
restored the exchange between England and Scotland to its 
natural rate, or to what the course of trade and remittances 
might happen to make it 

In the paper currencies of Yorkshire, the payment of so small 
a sum as a sixpence sometimes depended upon the condition 
that the holder of the note should brmg the change of a gumea 
to the person who issued it, a condition which the holders of 
such notes might frequently find it very difficult to fulfil, and 
which must have degraded this currency below the value of 
gold and silver money An act of parliament accordmgly 
declared aU Such clauses unlawful, and suppressed, m the same 
manner as m Scotland, all promissory notes, payable to the 
bearer, under twenty shdlmgs value 

The paper currencies of North America consisted, not m bank 
notes payable to the bearer on demand, but m a government 
paper, of which the payment was not exigible tiU several years 
after it was issued, and though the colony governments paid 
no mterest to the holders of this paper, they declared it to be, 
and m fact rendered it, a legal tender of payment for the full 
value for which it was issued But allowmg the colony secunty 
to be perfectly good, a hundred pounds payable fifteen years 
hence, for example, m a country where mterest is at six per 
cent , is worth httle more than forty pounds ready money To 
obhge a creditor, therefore, to accept of this as full payment 
for a debt of a hundred pounds actually paid down m ready 
money was an act of such violent mjustice tis has scarce, 
perhaps, been attempted by the government of any other 
country which pretended to be free It bears the evident 
marks of havmg onginally been, what the honest and downright 
Doctor Douglas assures us it was, a scheme of fraudulent 
debtors to cheat their creditors TTie government of Pensyl- 
vama, mdeed, pretended, upon their first emission of paper 
money, m 1722, to render their paper of equal value with gold 
and silver by enactmg penalties agamst all those who made 
any difference m the pnce of their goods when they sold them 
for a colony paper, and when they sold them for gold and silver, 
a regulation equally tyranmcal, but much less effectual tfifin 
that which it was meant to support A positive law may render 
a shillmg a legal tender for a gumea, because it may direct the 
courts of justice to discharge the debtor who has made that 
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tender But no positive' law can oblige a person who sells 
goods, and who is at liberty to sell or not to sell as he pleases, 
to accept of a shilling as equivalent to a guinea m the pnce of 
them Notwithstanding any regulation of this kind, it appeared 
by the course of exchange with Great Bntain, that a hundred 
pounds sterling was occasionally considered as equivalent, in 
some of the colonies, to a hundred and thirty pounds, and m 
others to so great a sum as eleven hundred pounds currency; 
this difference in the value arising from the difference in the 
quantity of paper emitted m the different colonies, and in the 
distance and probability of the term of its final discharge and 
redemption 

No law, therefore, could be more equitable than the act of 
parhament, so unjustly complained of m the colonies, which 
declared that no paper currency to be emitted there m time 
coming should be a legal tender of payroent 

Pennsylvania was always more moderate in its emissions of 
paper money than any other of our colonies Its paper currency, 
accordmgly, is said never to have sunk below the value of the 
gold and silver which was current m the colony before the first 
cnussion of its paper money Before that emission, the colony 
had raised the denomination of its com, and had, by act of 
assembly, ordered five shillmgs sterling to pass m the colony for 
six and threepence, and afterwards for six and cightpence A 
pound colony currency, therefore, even when that currency was 
gold and silver, was more than thirty per cent below the value 
of a pound sterlmg, and when that currency was turned mto 
paper it was seldom much more than thirty per cent below 
that value The pretence for raismg the denomination of the 
com, was to prevent the exportation of gold and silver, by 
malang equal quantities of those metals pass for greater sums 
m the colony than they did m the mother country It was 
found, however, that the pnce of all goods from the mother 
countiy rose exactly m proportion as they raised the denomina- 
tion of their com, so that their gold and silver were exported 
as fast as ever 

The paper of each colony bemg received m the payment of 
the provmcial taxes, for the full value for which it had been 
issued, it necessanly denved from this use some additional value 
over and above what it would have had from the real or supposed 
distance of the term of its final discharge and redemption This 
additional value was greater or less, accordmg as the quantity 
of paper issued was more or less above what could be employed 
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in the payment of the taxes of the particular colony which 
issued it It was m all the colonies very much above what 
could be employed m this manner 
A prmce who should enact that a certam proportion of his 
taxes should be paid m a paper money of a certam kmd might 
thereby give a certam value to this paper money, even though 
the term of its final discharge and redemption should depend 
altogether upon the will of the prmce If the bank which issued 
this paper was careful to keep the quantity of it always some- 
what below what could easdy be employed m this maimer, the 
demand for it might be such as to make it even bear a premium, 
or sell for somewhat more m the market than the quantity of 
gold or silver currency for which it was issued Some people 
account m this manner for what is called the Agio of the bank 
of Amsterdam, or for the supenonty of bank money over current 
money, though this bank money, as they pretend, cannot be 
taken out of the bank at the will of the owner The greater part 
of foreign bills of exchange must be'^aid m bank money, that 
IS, by a transfer m the books of the bank, and the directors of 
the bank, they allege, are careful to keep the whole quantity of 
bank money always below what this use occasions a demand for 
It IS upon this account, they say, that bank money sells for a 
premium, or bears an agio of four or five per cent above the 
same nommal sum of the gold and silver currency of the country 
This accoimt of the bank of Amsterdam, however, it will appear 
hereafter, is m a great measure chimencal 

A paper currency which falls below the value of gold and 
silver com does not thereby sink the value of those metals, or 
occasion equal quantities of them to exchange for a smaller 
quantity of goods of any other kmd The proportion between 
the value of gold and silver and that pf goods of any otherkmd 
depends m aU cases not upon the nature or quantity „o I. any 
particular paper money, which may be current m any partioilar 
country, but upon the" richness or poverty of th e mm es, whi ch 
happen at any pafticulaftime'to ^pply the great market of the 
commercial world with those metals It depends upon the 
proportion between the quantity of labour which is necessary 
m order to bnng a certam quantity of gold and silver to market, 
* and that w'hich is necessary m order to bnng thither a certam 
quantity of any other sort of goods 

If bankers are restrained from issumg any circulatmg bank 
notes, or notes payable to the bearer, for less than a certam 
sum, and if they are subjected to the obhgation of an immediate 
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and nnconditional payment of such bank notes as soon as 
presented, their trade may, with safety to the pubhc, be rendered 
m all other respects perfectly free The late multiplication of 
bankmg companies m both parts of the united kingdom, an 
event by which many people have been much alarmed, mstead 
of dimmishmg, mcreases the secunty of the pubhc It obhges 
all of them to be more circumspect m their conduct, and, by 
not extendmg their currency beyond its due proportion to their 
cash, to guard themselves agamst those malicious runs which 
the nvakhip of so many competitors is always ready to brmg 
upon them It restrains the circulation of each particular 
company withm a narrower circle, and reduces their circulatmg 
notes to a smaller number By dividmg the whole circulation 
mto a ^ater number of parts, the failure of any one company, 
an accident which, m the course of thmgs, must sometimes 
happen, becomes of less consequence to the pubhc This free 
competition, too, obhges all bankers to be more hberal m their 
dealings with their customers, lest their nvals should carry 
them away In general, if any branch of trade, or any division 
of labour, be advantageous to the pubhc, the freer and more 
general the competition, it will always be the more so. 


CHAPTER III 

OF THE ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL, OR OF PRODUCTIVE 
AND UNPRODUCTIVE LABOUR 

There is one sort of labour which adds to the value of the 
subject upon which it is bestowed there is another which has 
- no such effect The-former, as it produces a value, may be 
called productive, the latte'r, unproductive ^ labour Thus the 
labour of hr manufacturer adds, generally, to the value of the 
materials wKicli he .works *upon, that of his own maintenance, 
and bfhis master’s profit -.Thejabour of a menial servant, on 
the contrary, adds to the value of nqtKmgr~*TKbugh the manu- 
facturer has'his wage^ advanced to^lum'by his master, he, in 
r^hty, c osts h immo expense, the value^^of those wages being 
generally restored, togetherwith a profit, m the improved value 

^ Some French authors of jpreat leammg and ingenuity have used those 
words in a different sense m the last chapter of the fourth book I shall 
endeavour to show that their sense is an improper one 
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of the s^jert upon_5\hichJbas lab our i s bestowed. But the 
mamTehance ol a menial servant never is restored A man 
grows nch by emplo\mg a'tnultitude ot manufacturers ' he 
grows poorliy maiT^mmg^ multitude of menial serv^ts 
The lal^ur of tKeTatter, howev^/'has its v^ue, and desenes 
its rew arcTas w eh'as that of the former. But the labour of the 
manufactarer„fi\c5 and realises itself in some particular subject 
or vCTdihre^commodityj'\puch lasts for some time at least after 
. thaflabour is past. It fs, as it were, a certain quantity of 
labour stocked and stored up to be employed, if nccessniy , upon 
some other occasion. That subject, or what is the same thing, 
the price of that subject, can aftenvards, if necessary, put mto 
motion a (quantity of labour equal to that w'hidi had onginally 
produced it. The labour of Ae memal sen ant, on the con- 
trarj^, does not fix or realise itself m any particular subject or 
vendible commodip^ "^is services generally perish m tlie very 
instant of their performance, and seldom leave any trace or 
value hehmd them for which an equal quantity of service could 
afterwards be procured 

The labour of some of the most respcctable^ordcrs m the • 
society IS, like'that 'of menial senants, unproductive of any 
value, and do^ not fix or realise itself m any permanent subject, 
or vendible commodity, which endures after that labour is past, 
and for which an equal quantity of labour could afterwards be 
procured. The sovereign, for example, wth all the officers bothi 
of justice and v ar who serve under him, the whole army and 1 
na\'y, are unproductive labourers They are the servants of 
the public, and are mamtamed by a part of the annual produce 
of the mdustiy Of other people Their semce, how honourable, 
how useful, or how necessary soever^roduces nothing for which 
an equal quantity of service can afterwards he procured*'" The 
protection, secunty, and defence of the commonwealth, the 
effect of their labour this year will not purchase its protection, 
secunty, and defence for the year to come In the same class 
must be ranked, some both of the gravest and most important, 
and some of the most fnvolous professions churchmen, lawyers^ 
physici^ men of letters of all kinds, ^ players, buff^ns' 

" 'musicians, opera-singers, opera-dancers, etc The labour of the 
meanest of these has a certain value, regulated by the very same 
prmciples which regulate that of every other sort of labour * and 
that of the noblest and most useful, produces nothing which 
' could afterwards purchase or procure an equal quantity of 
labour Like the declamation of the actor, the haiMigue of the 

^ *L 
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orator, or the tune of the musician, the work of all of them 
perishes in the very mstant of its production 
Both productive and unproductive labourers^ and those who 
do not labour at all, are all equally maintained^by the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country " This produce, 
how great soever, can never be'mfinite, but'must have certam 
hmits According, therefore, as a smaller or greater proporti^ 
of It IS in any one year employed in maintaining unproductive 
hands, the" more m the one case and the less m the other will 
remain for the productive, and the next year’s produce will be 
greater or smaller accordingly, the whole annuaL produce, if 
we" except the spontaneous productions of the earth, being the 
effect of productive labour 

s Though the^ whole annual produce of the land and labour of . 
\every country is, no doubt, ultunately destined for supplying 
rhe consumption of its inhabitants, and for procuring a revenue 
to them, yet when it first comes either from the ground, or 
from the hands of the productive labourers, it narorally divides 
itself into two parts One of them, and frequently the largest, ^ 
IS, m the first place,"destined for replacing a capital,'^ 
renewmg .the provisions, ‘materials, and!^ finished work, wHich 
iiadlieen withdrawn from' a capital, the^ther for constitutmg 
a revenue either to the owner of this capital, as the profit of his 
stock, or to some other person, as the rent of his land Thus, 
jof the produce of land, one part replaces the capital of the 
farmer, the other pays his profit and the rent of the landlord, 
thud thus constitutes a revenue both to the owner of this capital, 
as the profits of his stock, and to some other person, as the 
rent of his land Of the produce of a great manufactory, m the 
same manner, oim part, and that always the largest, replaces 
the capital of the undertaker of the work, the other pays his 
profit, and thus constitutes a revenue to the owner of this 
capitaL 

Th^part of. the annual produce of the land and labour of 
any country which replace a. capital jiever is immediately em- 
ployed to mamtain any but productiye_ hands It pays the 
wages of productive labour only That which is immediately 
destined fortonstituting a revenue, either as ‘profit or as rent, 
may maintain indifferently either productive or unproductive 
hands . 

Whatever part his stock a man employs■as■"a-caplt^ll^ ke 
always expects ^ to "he replaced to him with a profit He 
em^oys 1^ therefore, m mamtainmg productive h ands only , 
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and after haying served, m the function of a capital to him, it 
constitutes a revenue to them \V’henever he employs any part 
of it m maintaining unproductive hands of anj kind, that part 
ii^'from that moment,' withdfavmjfom his capital, and placed 
- m his stock reserved for immolate consumption 

Unproductix e labourer^ jindjthose who do not labour at all, 
arc all maintained b> revenue, either ,'‘first, by that part of the 
annual produce which is originally destmed for constituting a 
revenue to some particular persons, either as the rent of land or 
as the profits of stock, or, secondly, by that part which, though 
ongmally„ destmed- for rc^acmg a capital and for maintaining 
productive labourers only, yet when it comes into their hands 
whatever part of it is over and above their nccessaiy' subsistence 
may be employed m maintaining indifferently either productn e 
or unproductive hands Thus, not only the great landlord or 
the nch merchant, but even the common workman, if his wages 
are considerable, may maintain a memal servant, or Be may 
sometimes go to a play or a puppet-show, and so contribute his 
share towards maintaming one set of unproductive labourers, 
or he may pay some taxes, and thus help to mamtam another 
set, more honourable and useful, indeed, but equally unproduc- 
tive No part of the annual produce, however, which had been 
ongmally destined to replace a capital, is ever directed towards 
mamtaimng unproductive hands till after it has put mto motion 
its full complement of productive labour, or all that it could 
put mto motion m the way m which it was employed The 
workman must have eamcd-his wages by work done before he 
can employ any part of them m this manner Thatpart, too, is 
generally but a small one _It is his spa re reve nue only, hf which 
productive labourers have seldom “agfeat deak ~They”generally 
have some, however, and m the payment of taxes the great- 
ncss_ of their number may compensate, m some measure, "^the 
smallness^! their contnbutic^' “1^ rent of land and the profits ’ 
of stock^are everyivhere, "therefore, 'Ihe pruicipal -sources from ' 
which unproductive hands derive their subsistence' 'These'are T 
the two sorts of revenue of which the owners have generally ‘ 
most to rSpare^ They might both mamtam mdifferently either 
productive ox unproductive hands They seem, however to 
have some predilection for the latter The expense of a great 
lord feeds generally more idle than mdusfnous people 'The'"’ 
mhjner_chant, though with bis ^pital h e mamtaim m^stnous- 
people only , yet fyjmejggi^ that is, 

revenue, Tie feeds commonly the very same sort as the «n-eatlord 
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The proportion^ therefore, between the productive and unpro- 
ductive hands, depends very much in every country upon the 
proportion between that part of the annual produce, which, as 
soon as it comes either from the ground or from the hands of 
the productive labourers, is destmed for replacing a capital, and 
that which is destmed for constituting a revenue, either as rent 
or as profit This proportion is very different m nch from 
‘what It IS m poor countries 

Thus, at present, m the opulent countnes of Europe, a very 
large, frequently the largest portion of the produce of the land 
IS destmed for replacing the capital of the nch and independent 
farmer, the other for paying his profits and the rent of the^ 
landlord But anciently, durmg the prevalency of the feudal 
government, a very small portion of the produce was suffiaent 
to replace the capital employed m cultivation It consisted 
commonly m a few vretched cattle, mamtamed altogether by 
the spontaneous produce of uncultivated land, and which might, 
therefore, be considered as a part of that spontaneous produce 
It generally, too, belonged to the landlord, and was by him ad- 
vanced to the occupiers of the land All the rest of the produce 
properly belonged to him too, either as rent for his land, or as 
profit upon this paltry capital. The occupiers of land were 
generally bondmen, whose persons and effects were equally his 
property Those who were not bondmen were tenants at will, 
and though the rent which they paid was often nominally little 
more than a quit-rent, it really amounted to the whole produce 
of the land Their lord could at all times command their labour 
m peace and their service m war Though they hved at a 
distance from his house, they were equally dependent upon him 
as his retainers who lived m it. But the whole produce of the 
land undoubtedly belongs to him who can dispose of the labour 
and service of all those whom it mamtams In the present state 
of Europe, the share of the landlord seldom exceeds a third, 
sometimes not a fourth part of the whole produce of the land 
The rent of land, however, m all the improved parts of the 
country, has been tnpled and quadrupled smee those ancient 
times, and this third or fourth part of the annual produce is, 
it seems, three or four times greater than the whole had been 
I before In the progress of improvement, rent, though it m- 
) creases m proportion to the extent, diminishes m proportion to 
' the produce of the land 

In the opulent countnes of Europe, great capitals are at 
present employed m trade and manufactures In the ancient , 
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state, the little trade that -was stimng, and the few homely and 
coarse manufactures that were earned on, required but very 
small capitals These, however, must have yielded very large 
profits The rate of mterest was nowhere less than ten per cent , 
and their profits must have been sufficient to afford this great 
mterest At present the rate of mterest, in the improved parts 
of Europe, is nowhere higher than six per cent , and in some of 
the most improved it is so low as four, three, and two per cent. 
Though that part of the revenue of the mhabitants which is 
denved from the profits of stock is always much greater m nch 
than m poor countnes, it is because the stock is much greater 
m proportion to the stock the profits are generally much less 
That part of the annual produce, therefore, which, as soon as 
it comes either from the ground or from the hands of the 
productive labourers, is destmed for replacmg a capital, is not . 
only much greater m nch than m poor countnes, but bears a | 
much greater proportion to that which is immediately .destmed"^ 
for constituting a revenue either as rent or as profit The funds ' 
destmed for the mamtenance of productive labour are not only , 
much greater m the former than m the latter, but bear a much j 
greater proportion to those which, though they may be employed i 
to mamtam either productive or unproductive hands, have^ 
generally a predilection for the latter 
^The proportion betiveen those different funds necessarily 
/oetermmes m every country the general character of the m- 
I habitants as to mdustry or idleness We are more mdustnous 
I than our forefathers, because m the present times the funds 
j destmed for the mamtenance of mdustry are much greater m 
proportion to those which are likely to be employed m the 
mamtenance of idleness thah they were two or three centuries 
ago Our ancestors were idle-for want of a sufficient encourage- 
ment to mdustry It is better, says ’the proverb, to play for 
nothmg than to work for nothmg In mercantile and manu- 
factunng towns, where the mfenor ranks of people are chiefly 
mamtamed by the employment of capital, they are in general 
mdustnous, sober, and thnvmg; as m many English, and m 
most Dutch towns In those towns which are principally sup- 
ported by the constant or occasional residence of a court, and m 
which the mfenor ranks of people are chiefly mamtamed by the 
spendmg of revenue, they are ra general idle, dissolute, and poor, 
as at Rome, Versailles, Compiegne, and Fontamebleau If you 
excejit Rouen and Bordeaux, ffiere is httle trade or mdustry m 
any of the parliament towns of France, and the mfenor ranks 
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of people, being chiefly maintained by the expense of the members 
of the courts of justice, and of those who come to plead before 
them, are m general idle and poor The great trade of Rouen 
and Bordeaux seems to be altogether the effect of their situa- 
tion Rouen is necessarily the entrepot of almost all the goods 
vhich are brought either from foreign countnes, or from the 
mantime provinces of France, for the consumption of the great 
city of Pans Bordeaux is in the same manner the entrepot of 
the wmes which grow upon the banks of the Garonne, and of the 
nvers which run mto it, one of the nchest wine countries m the 
world, and which seems to produce the wine fittest for exporta- 
tion, or best suited to the taste of foreign nations Such ad- 
vantageous situations necessanly attract a great capital by the 
great employment which they afford it, and the employment 
of this capital is the cause of the industry of those two cities 
In the other parliament towns of France, very little more capital 
seems to be employed than what is necessary for supplying their 
own consumption, that is, little more than the smallest capital 
which can be employed m them The same thing may be said 
of Pans, Madnd, and Vienna Of those- three cities, Pans is by 
far the most mdustnous, but Pans itself is the pnncipal market 
of all the manufactures established at Pans, and its own con- 
sumption IS the pnncipal object of all the trade which it cames 
on London, Lisbon, and Copenhagen, are, perhaps, the only 
three cities in Europe which are both the constant residence of 
a court, and can at the same time be considered as trading cities, 
or as cities which trade not only for their own consumption, 
but for that of other cities and countnes The situation of all 
the three is extremely advantageous, and naturally fits them to 
be the entrepots of a great part of the goods destmed for the 
consumption of distant places In a aty where a great revenue 
IS spent, to employ with advantage a capital for any other 
purpose than f^ supplying the consumption of that city is 
probably more difficult than m one m which the infenor ranks 
of people have no other maintenance but what they derive from 
the employment of such a capital The idleness of the greater 
part of the people who are maintamed by the expense of revenue 
corrupts, it is probable, the industry of those who ought to be 
maintained by the emplojunent of capital, and renders it less 
advantageous to employ a capital there than m other places 
There was little trade or mdustry m Edinburgh before the 
union When the Scotch parliament was no longer to be 
assembled in it, when it ceased to be the necessary residence of 
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the principal nobility and gentry of Scotland, it became a city 
of some trade and industry It still continues, however, to be 
the residence of the principal courts of justice in Scotland, of 
the boards of customs and excise, etc A considerable revenue, 
therefore, still continues to be spent in it In trade and in- 
dustry it IS much infenor to Glasgow, of which the inhabitants 
are chiefly maintained by the employment of capital The 
inhabitants of a large village, it has sometimes been observed, 
after having made considerable progress in manufactures, have 
become idle and poor m consequence of a great lord having 
token up his residence m their neighbourhood 
f The proportion between capital and revenue, therefore, seems *- 
everjTvhere to reflate the proportion between mdustiy ands 
idleness ^ \Vherever capital predominates, industry prevails i 
wherever revenue, idleness Every mcrease or diminution of' 
capital, therefore, naturally tends to mcrease or dimmish the 
real quantity of mdustry, the number of productive hands, and 
consequently the exchangeable value of the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the country, the real wealth and revenue 
of all its inhabitants 

Capitals are mcreased by parsimony, and ^dimimshed^ by 
prodigality and misconduct 

Whatever a person saves from his revenue he adds to his 
capital, and either employs it himself m maintaining an addi- 
tional number of productive hands, or enables some other person 
to do so, by lendmg it to him for an mterest, that is, for a 
share of the profits As the capital of an individual can be 
mcreased only by what he saves from his annual revenue or his 
annual gams, so the capital of a society, which is the same with 
that of all the mdmduals who compose it, can be mcreased 
only m the same manner 

Parsunony, and not mdusfay, is the immediate cause of the • 
mcrease^ of jcapitel ^"Industry, indeed^ provides the subject 
wduch'pTmsimony accumulates But whatever mdustry mightl 
acquu-e, if parsimony did not save and store up, the capital i 
would never be the greater > 

Parsunony, by^creasmg the fund which js destmed for the 
mamtenance of prodactiye h^^, tenck to mcr^e'the'"numbQ- 
of ^hose hands whose labour adds to the value of the subject 
upon which it is bestowed It tends, therefore, to^mcrease the 
exchangeable value of the. animal ■]pro^uce" of the land" and'' 
labour 6f"the country It puts mtoTnotion £ additional 
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quantity of industry, which gives an additional value to the 
annual produce 

What IS annually saved is as regularly consumed as what is 
annually spent, and nearly in the same time too, but it is 
consumed by a different set of people That portion of his 
revenue which a rich man annually spends is in most cases 
consumed by idle guests and menial servants, who leave nothing 
behmd them in return for their consumption That portion 
which he annually saves, as for the sake of the profit it is 
immediately employed as a capital, is consumed in the same 
manner, and nearly m the same time too, but by a different set 
' of people, by labourers, manufacturers, and artificers, who re- 
produce with a profit the value of their annual consumption 
His revenue, we shall suppose, is paid him in money Had he 
spent the whole, the food, cJothing, and lodging, which the 
whole could have purchased, would have been distnbuted 
among the former set of people By saving a part of it, as that 
part IS for the sake of the profit immediately employed as a 
capital either by himself or by some other person, the food, 
clothmg, and lodging, which may be purchased with it, are 
necessarily resen'^ed for the latter The consumption is the 
same, but the consumers are different 
By what a frugal man annually saves, he not only affords 
maintenance to an additional number of productive hands, for 
that or the ensuing year, but, like the founder of a public work- 
house, he establishes as it were a perpetual fund for the mam- 
’tenance of an equal number in all times to come The perpetual 
allotment and destination of this fund, indeed, is not dways 
guarded by any positive law, by any trust-nght or deed of 
mortmam It is always guarded, however, by a very powerful 
pnnciple, the plain and evident interest of every individual to 
whom any share of it shall ever belong No part of it can ever 
afterwards be emplojed to mam tain any but productive hands 
without an evident loss to the person who thus perverts it from 
Its proper destination 

The prodigal perverts it in this manner By not confi ni ng his 
expense withm his mcome, he encroach^ "updn~~iiis ’ "‘capi^ 
Like him who perverts the revenues of some pious foundation 
to profane purposes, he pays the wages of idleness with those 
funds which the frugality of his forefathers had, as it were, con- 
secrated to the mamtenance of industry, Byjdiminishmg the 
funds destined for the employment of productive labour,~he 
necessarily diminishes, so^ far as it depends upon him, the 
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quantity labour rvhich adds a value to the subject upon 

which It IS bestowed, an37 consequently, the value of the annual 
produce of jhe land and labour of the _^ol^ country,^ ^e real 
wealth and re's^nue tlf'its-inhabitante If the prodig^ity of 
some 'was not compensated by the frugality of others, the 
conduct of every prodigal, by feeding the idle with the bread 
of the mdustnous, tends not onlv to beggar hunself, but to 
impovensh his country 

Though the evpiense of the prodigal should be altogether m 
home-made, and no part of it m foreign commodities, its effect 
upon the productive funds of the soaety would still be the same. 
Every year there would stdl be a certain quantity of food and 
clothing, w'hich ought to have maintamed productive, employed 
in mamtaimng unproductive hands Every year, therefore, 
there would still be some diminution in what would otherwise 
have been the value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country 

This ejqiense, it may.be_said mdeed, not being m foreign 
goods,’ and not occasioning any exportation of gold and silver^ 
the same quantity of money would remain in the countiy__as 
before But if the quantity of food and clothing, whidi were 
thus consumed by unproductive, had been distributed among 
productive hands, they would have reproduced, together with a 
profit, the full value of their consumption The same quantity 
of money would m this case equally have remained in the 
country, and there would besides have been a reproduction of 
an equal value of consumable goods There would have been 
two values instead of one 

The same quantity of money, besides, caimot long remain 
m any country m which the value of the annual produce" 
dimigishes The sole_*6e'of money is'to circulate consumable 
goods _ TBv meaiiS of it, provisions,’ matenals,'and finished work, 
are bought and sold, and distributed to their proper consumers 
The quantity of money, therefore, which can be annually 
employed m any country must be deteVniiried’ by the^value of” 
consumable goods annually circulated ? within it^^ These 
must consist either' m the immediate produce of the land and 
labour of the country itself, or m somethmg which had been 
purchased with some part of that produce Their value, there- 
fore, mu^jdjminish^as the value of that produce dimirushes, 
and along wj^ lEt^quantiity of money which can be employed 
m circulatmg'Jhem But t^' money' whic^^_this_ annual ‘ 
dirmnution of produce iS'''annudly‘“ thfoiiTO out of dorhestic 
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arculation will not be allowed to lie idle The interest of 
whoever possesses it requires that it should be employed But 
havmg no employment at home, it will, m spite of all laws "and 
prohibitions, be sent abroadj and employed m purchasmg con- 
sumable goods which' may be of some use at home Its anhuB 
exportation will m this manner contmue for some time to add 
somethmg to the annual consumption of the country beyond 
the value of its own annual produce What m the days of its 
prosperity had been saved from that annual produce, and 
employed m purchasmg gold and silver, will contribute for some 
little time to support its consumption m adversity Th^^r 
portation of gold and silver iSj m this case, not the cause, but 
the effect of its declension, and may even, for some little time, 
alleviate the“ misery of that declension ^ 

J The quantity of money, on the contrary, must in every country 
naturally-increase as the value of the annual produce mcreases. 
The value of the consumable goods annually circulated withm 
the society being, greater vnll require a greater quantity of 
money to circulate them A part of the merged produce, 
therefore, will naturally be employed in^purchasing, wherever 
it IS to be had, the additional quantity of gold and silver necK- 
sa^ for circulating the r^t. The mcrease of those metals 
in this case be the effect, jiofIhe"cause,_of the pub lic pr ospenty 
Gold and silver are purchased everywhere in" the same'mahner 
The food, clothmg, and lodgmg, the revenue and maintenance of 
all those whose labour or stodc is employed m bnngmg them 
from the mine to the market, is the price paid for them m Peru 
as well as m England The country which has this pnee to pay 
w'ill never be long without the quantity of those metals which 
it has occasion for, and no country will ever long retam'^a 
quantity which it has no occasion for 

\^Tiatever, therefore, we may imagine the real wealth and 
revenue of a country to consist in, whether m the value of the 
, annual produce of its land and labour,- as plain reason §eems to 
dictate, or in the quantity of the precious metals which circulate 
withm it, as vulgar' prejudices suppose, m either view of the 
’ matter, every prodigal ^appears to be a public enemy, and every 
,,frugal^an ajjublic^^benefaSoF' 

The effects 'of rrusconduct me often the same as those of 
prodigality^ Every mjudiaous and unsuccessful project m 
agnculture, names, fishenes, trade, or manufactures, tends m 
the same manner to diminish the funds destmed for the mam- 
tenance of productive labour In every such project, though 
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the capital is consumed by productive hands only, yet, as by 
the mjudicious manner m which they are employed they do 
not reproduce the full value of their consumption, there must 
always be some dimmution in what would othenvise have been 
the productive funds of the society 
It can seldom happen, mdeed, that the arcumstances of a 
great nation can be much affected either by the prodigality 
or misconduct of individuals, the profusion or imprudence of 
some bemg alwaj-s more than compensated by the frugality 
and good conduct of others ^ 

With regard to profusion, the pnnciple which prompts to 
expense is the passion for present enjoyment, which, though 
sometimes violent and very difficult to be restrained, is in general 
only momentary and occasional \ But^tiic^ principle which 
prompts t o save IS the desir e of bettering nunoindition. a desire 
which, though generally calm anH dispassionate, co mes with us 
f rom the womb, <md never le^es us till we go into^ the grave 
liT the whole interval which separates those two moments, 
there is scarce perhaps a single instant m which any man is 
so perfectly and completely satisfied with his situation as to 
be without any wish of alteration or improvement of any kmd 
An augmentation of fortune is the means by which the greater 
part of men propose and wish to better their condition It is 
the means the most vulgar and the most obvious , and the most 
hkely wayjif augmenting their fortune is to save and accumu- 
late some part of what they acquire, either regularly and 
annually, or upon some extraordinary occasions Though the 
pnnciple of expense, therefore, prevails m almost altmeh upon 
some occasions; ahd'in'sbme memupon almost all-occasions, yet 
m the greater part of men, taking the whole course of their hfe 
at ah average, the pnnciple_of frugahty seems not only to 
predominate, but to predommate ye^ greatly 

With regard to misconduct, the number of prudent and suc- 
cessful undertakings is everywhere much greater than that of 
injudicious'and unsuccessful ones ^ After all our tomplamts of 
the frequency of bankruptcies, the" unhappy men who fall mto 
this misfortune make but a very small part of the whole number 
engaged in trade, and all other sorts of business, not much 
more perhaps than one m a thousand Bankruptcy is perhaps 
the greatest and mosthumfliatmg calamity which can befall an 
mnocent man The greater part of men, therefore, are suffi- 
ciently careful to avoid it Some, mdeed, do not avoid it as 
some do not avoid the gallow^s ’ 
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Great nations are never impoverished by pnvate^_thpugh_^t^ 
sometimes are by "pubhc prodigali^ and misconduct __Ihe 
wholCj or almost^the whole public revenue^ is in most countne"s 
employed' m maintaining unproductive h^nds ^ Such are the 
people who compose a numerous and splendid court, a great 
ecclesiastical establishment, great fleets and armies, who m time 
of peace produce nothing, and m time of war acquire nothmg 
which can compensate the expense of maintaining them, even 
while the war lasts Such, people, as they themselves produce 
nothmg, are 4II maintained by the produce of other men’s 
labour When multiplied, therefore, to an unnecessary number, 
they may m a particular year consume so great a share of this 
produce, as not to leave a sufficiency for maintainmg the pro- 
ductive labourers, who should reproduce it next year The next 
year’s produce, therefore, will be less than that of the foregoing, 
and if the same disorder should contmue, that of the third year 
wiU be still less than that of the second Those unproductive 
hands, who should be maintamed by a part only of the spare 
revenue of the people, may consume so great a share of their 
whole revenue, and thereby oblige so great a number to en- 
croach upon theu capitals, upon the funds destined for the 
mamtenance of productive labour, that all the frugahty and 
good conduct of individuals may not be able to compensate the 
waste and degradation of produce occasioned by this violent 
and forced encroachment 

This frugality and good conduct,^ however, is upon most 
occasions, it appears from expenence, sufficient to compensate, 
not only the pnvate prodigality and misconduct of individuals, 
but the public extravagance of government The uniform, con- 
stant, and uninterrupted effort of every man to better his con- 
dition, the principle from which public and national, as well as 
pnvate opulence is originally denved, is frequently powerful 
enough to maintain the natural progress of things toward im- 
provement, m spite both of the extravagance of government 
and of the greatest errors of administration Like the unknown 
prmciple of animal life, it frequently restores health and vigour 
to the constitution, in spite, not only of the disease, but of the 
absurd prescriptions of the doctor 
The annual produce of the land and labour of any nation <^n 
be increased in its vali^by no other means but_by_mcre^ing^ 
the number of itejgroductive labourers, or the produttlye 
powers of those labourers wlm had before BeerTemploycd The 
number of its productive labourers, it is evident, can never be 
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much mcreased, but m consequence of an mcrease of capital^ or 
of theTunds^ilestriiga for mamtaming themj Th^ productive . 
powers of the s&me number of labourers cannot be mcreased, 
■‘but'm cpnsequen&^hjer_of'sbme^dditibn and 'improvement to ^ 
those machi nes ah^ nstruments.j^ich facilitate and abndge‘ 
labour; or ofTItnom proper 'di^ion "and distribution of em- 
ploymenF In either c^e an additional capital is almost ^ways^ 
required^ It isT^y means of an additional capita! only that the 
undertaker of any work can either provide his worlonen with 
better machineiy’ or make a more proper distribi^ion of employ- 
ment among them When the work to be' ddne consists of a 
number of parts, to keep every man constantly employed m one 
way requires a much greater capital than where every man is 
occasionally employed in every different part of the work 
Wh^ we^compare^-therefore, the state of a nation at two- 
different periods, and find, that the annual produce of its land 
and labour is evidently greater at the latter than at the former, 
that its lands are better cultivated, its manufactures more 
numerous and more flounshmg, and its trade more extensive, 
we may, be assured that its c^it^ mustjiave^inerj^j^dunng 
the mterval between those two periods, and that more must 
have been added to it by the good conduct of some than had 
been taken from it either by the pnvate misconduct of others 
or by the public extravagance of government But we shall 
find this to have been the case of almost all nations, in aU 
tolerably quiet and peaceable tunes, even of those who have 
not enjoyed the most prudent and parsimonious governments 
To form a nght judgment of it, mdeed, we must compare the 
state of the country at periods somewhat distant from one 
another The progress is frequently so gradual that, at near 
penods, the improvement is not only not sensible, but from the 
declension either of certara branches of industry, or of certain 
districts of the country, things which sometimes happen though 
the country m general be in great prospenty, there frequently 
arises a suspicion that the nches and mdust^ of the whole are 
decaying 

The annual produce of the land and labour of England, for 
example, is certainly much greater than it was, a httle more 
than a century ago, at the restoration of Charles II Though, 
at present, few people, I beheve, doubt of this, yet dunng this 
period, five years have seldom passed away m which some 
book or pamphlet has not been published, written, too with 
such abihties as to gam some authority with the public and 
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pretending to demonstrate that the v/ealth of the nation was 
fast declining, that the country was depopulated, agriculture 
neglected, manufactures decaying, and trade undone Nor have 
these publications been all party pamphlets, the wretched off- 
spnng of falsehood and venality Many of them have been 
^v^tten by very candid and very intelligent people, who wrote 
nothing but v/hat they believed, and for no other reason hut 
because they believed it 

The annual produce of the land and labour of England, agam, 
was certainly much greater at the restoration, than we can 
suppose It to have been about an hundred years before, at the 
accession of Elizabeth. At this period, too, we have all reason 
to believe, the country v/as much more advanced m improve- 
ment than it had been about a century before, towards the 
close of the dissensions hetw^een the houses of York and Lan- 
caster Even then it was, probably, m a better condition than 
it had been at the Norman conquest, and at the Norman con- 
quest than during the confusion of the Saxon Heptarchy 
Even at this early penod, it was certainly a more improved 
country than at the invasion of Julius Caisar, when its inhabi- 
tants were nearly m the same state with the savages m North 
America 

In each of those penods, hov/ever, there was not only much 
pnvate and public profusion, many expensive and unnecessary 
wars, great perversion of the annual produce from mamtaimng 
productive to maintain unproductive hands, but sometimes, in 
the confusion of civil discord, such absolute waste and destruc- 
tion of stock, as might be supposed, not only to retard, as it 
certainly did, the natural accumulation of riches, but to have 
left the country, at the end of the period, poorer than at the 
beginning Thus, m the happiest and most fortunate period of 
them all, that w'hich has passed smee the restoration, how many 
disorders and misfortunes have occurred, which, could they have 
been foreseen, not only the impoverishment, but the total rum 
of the country would have been expected from them ? The fire 
and the plague of London, the two Dutch wars, the disorders of 
the revolution, the war in Ireland, the four expensive French 
v/ars of 1688, 1702, 1742, and 1756, together with the two 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745 In the course of the four French 
v/ars, the nation has contracted more than a hundred and forty- 
five millions of debt, over and above all the other extraordinary 
annual expense which they occasioned, so that the whole cannot 
be computed at less than two hundred mUhons So great a 
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share of the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country has, since the revolution, been employed upon different 
occasions in maintaining an extraordmary number of unpro- 
ductive hands But had not those wars given this particular 
direction to so large a capital, the greater part of it would 
naturally have been employed in maintaining productive hands, 
whose labour would have replaced, with a profit, the whole 
value of theur consumption The value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country would have been con 
siderably increased by it every year, and every year’s increase 
would have augmented still more that of the follomng year 
More houses would have been built, more lands would have been 
unproved, and those which had been improved before would 
have been better cultivated, more manufactures would have 
been established, and those which had been established before 
would have been more extended; and to w'hat height the real 
wealth and revenue of the country might, by this time, have 
been raised, it is not perhaps very easy even to imagine 
But though the profusion of government must, undoubtedly, 
have retarded the natural progress of England towards wealth 
and unprovement, it has not been able to stop it The annual 
produce of its land and labour is, undoubtedly, much greater at 
present than it was either at the restoration or at the revolu- 
tion The capital, therefore, annually employed in cultivating 
this land, and m maintaining this labour, must likewise be much 
greater In the midst of all the exactions of government, this 
capital has been silently and gradually accumulated by the 
pnvate frugality and good conduct of individuals, by their 
umversal, contmual, and unmterrupted effort to better their 
own condition It is this effort, protected by law and allowed 
by liberty to exert itself m the manner that is most advan- 
t^eous, which has maintained the progress of England towards 
opulence and improvement in almost all former times, and 
which. It is to be hoped, will do so m all future times Eng-i 
land, however, as it has never been blessed with a very parsi-1 
momous government, so parsimony has at no time been thej 
charactenstical virtue of its inhabitants It is the highest im-i 
pertmence and presumption, therefore, m kmgs and ministers, 
to pretend to watch over the economy of pnvate people, and 
to restram their expense, either by sumptuary laivs, or by 
prohibitmg the importation of foreign luxuries They are them- 
selves always, and wthout any exception, the greatest spend- 
thnfts m the soaety Let them look well after their own 
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expense, and they may safely trust private people vath theirs. 
If their ovm extravagance does not rum the state, that of their 
subjects never v/ill 

As frugality increases and prodigahty diminishes the pubhc 
capital, so the conduct of those v/hose expiense just equals their 
revenue, v.ithout either accumulating or encroaching, neither 
mcreases nor diminishes it Some modes of expense, however, 
seem to contnbute more to the growth of public opulence than 
nthers. 

The revenue of an individual may be spent either m thmgs 
^/v/hich are consumed immediately, and m which one day’s 
expense can neither alleviate nor support that of another, or it 
' may be spent m thmgs more durable, which can therefore be 
accumulated, and in v/hich every day’s expense may, as he 
chooses, either alleviate or supjport and heighten the eSect of 
' that of the follov/mg day A man of fortune, for example, may 
either spend his revenue in a profuse and sumptuous table, and 
m maintaining a great number of menial servants, and a multi- 
tude of dogs and horses, or contcntmg himself v/ith a frugal 
table and few attendants, he may lay out the greater part of it 
m adorning his house or his country villa, m useful or orna- 
mental buildings, m useful or ornamental furniture, in collecting 
books, statues, pictures; or in thmgs more frivolous, jev/els, 
baubles, ingenious tnnkets of different kinds, or, what is most 
tnfimg of all, m amassing a great wardrobe of fine clothes, hke 
the favourite and minister of a great pnnce who died a few 
years ago Were tv.o men of equal fortune to spend their 
revenue, the one chiefly m the one way, the other in the other, 
the magnificence of the person whose expense had been chiefly 
in durable commodities, v/^ould be continually increasing, every 
day’s exjiense contributing something to support and heighten 
the effect of that of the following day* that of the other, on the 
contrary, would be no greater at the end of the penod than at 
the begmnmg The former, too, v/ould, at the end of the penod, 
be the ncher man of the two. He would have a stock of goods 
of some kind or other, which, though it might not be worth all 
that it cost, v/ould always be worth something No trace or 
vestige of the expense of the latter would remain, and the 
effects of ten or twenty years profusion would be as completely 
anmhilated as if they heid never existed. 

As the one mode of^ expense is more,4aXOurable than the 
other to the opulence of an individual, so is it likei^e to that 
of a nation. The houses, the furniture, the dothmg of the nch. 
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m a little tune, become usefuljo th^mfcn^ and middling ranks 
of^pple^They'are able to pu rcha se them when their superiors 
grow weary of them,CahSlAe general accommodation of the 
wliole peopleTs thus gradually rmpro\ed,- when this mode of 
expense becomes universal among men of fottune In countnes 
which have long been nch, you will frequently find the mfenor 
ranks of people in possession both of houses and furniture per- 
fectly good and entire, but of which neither the one could have 
been built, nor the other have been made for their use What 
was formerly a seat of the family of Seymour is now an mn 
upon the Bath road The mamage-bed of James the First of 
Great Bntain, which his queen brought with her from Denmark 
as a present fit for a sovereign to make to a sovereign, was, a 
few years ago, the ornament of an alehouse at Dunferralme 
In some ancient cities, which either have been long stationary, 
or have gone somewhat to decay, you will sometimes scarce find 
a smgle house which could have been built for its present m- 
habitants If you go into those houses too, you will frequently 
find many excellent, though antiquated pieces of furniture, 
which are still very fit for use, and which could as httle have 
been made for them Noble palaces, magnificent villas, great 
collections of books, statues, pictures, and other curiosities, are 
frequently both an ornament and an honour, not only to the 
neighbourhood, but to the whole country to which they belong 
Versailles is an ornament and an honour to France, Stowe and 
Wilton to England Italy still contmues to command some 
sort of veneration by the number of monuments of this kind 
which It possesses, though the wealth which produced them has 
decayed, and though the genius which planned them seems to 
be extinguished, perhaps from not having the same employment. 

The expense too, which is laid out in durable commodities, is 
favourable, not only to accumulation, but to frugality. If a 
person should at any time exceed m it, he can easily reform 
without exposing himself to the censure of the public To 
reduce very mudi the number of his servants, to reform his 
table from great profusion to great frugality, to lay down his 
equipage after he has once set it up, are changes which cannot 
escape the observation of his neighbours, and which are sup- 
posed to imply some acknowledgment of preceding bad conduct 
Few, therefore, of those who have once been so unfortunate as 
to launch out too far into this sort of expense, have afterwards 
the courage to reform, till rum and bankruptcy oblige them 
But if a person has, at any time, been at too great an expense 
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in building, in furniture, in books or pictures, no imprudence 
can be inferred from his changing his conduct These are things 
in v/hich further expense is frequently rendered unnecessary by 
former expense , and when a person stops short, he appears to 
do so, not because he has exceeded his fortune, but because he 
has satisfied his fancy 

The expense, besides, that is laid out in durable commodities 
gives maintenance, commonly, to a greater nuihber jqf people 
than that v/hich is employed in the most profuse hospitaTityr 
Of tviO or three hundredweight of provisions, which may some- 
times be served up at a great festival, one-half, perhaps, is 
throvm to the dunghill, and there is always a great deal wasted 
and abused But if the expense of this entertainment had been 
employed in setting to v/ork masons, carpenters, upholsterers, 
mechanics, etc , a quantity of provisions, of equal value, would 
have been distributed among a still greater number of people 
vfho v/ould have bought them in pennyworths and pound 
weights, and not have lost or thrown away a single ounce of 
them In the one way, besides, this expense maintains pro- 
ductive, in the other unproductive hands In the one way, 
therefore, it increases, m the other, it does not increase, the 
exchangeable value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country. 

I would not, hov/ever, by all this be understood to mean that 
the one species of expense always betokens a more liberal or 
generous spirit than the other. When a man of fortune spends 
his revenue chiefly m hospitality, he shares the greater part of 
It v/ith his fnends and companions, but v/hen he employs it m 
purchasing such durable commodities, he often spends the whole 
upon his own person, and gives nothing to anybody without an 
equivalent The latter species of expense, therefore, especially 
v/hen directed tov/ards frivolous objects, the little ornaments 
of dress and furniture, jev/els, trinkets, gewgaws, frequently 
indicates, not only a trifling, but a base and selfish disposition 
All that I mean is, that the one sort of expense, as it always 
occasions some accumulation of valuable commodities, as it is 
more favourale to pnvate frugality, and, consequently, to the 
increase of the public capital, and as it maintains productive, 
rather than unproductive hands, conduces more than the other 
to the growth of public opulence. 
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CHAPTER IV 

OF STOCK LENT AT INTEREST 

The stock -uhich is lent at interest is always considered as a 
capital by the lender He expects that m due time it is to be 
restored to him and that m the meantime the borrower is to 
pay him a certain annual rent for the use of it. The borrower 
may use it either as a capital, or as a stock reserved for imme- 
diate consumption J^If he uses it aS a capital, he employs it in 
the maintenance of productive, labourers, who reproduce the 
value with a^profih ' He can, in this case, both restore the capital 
and pay the mterest wnthout alienating or encroaching upon any 
other source of revenue If he uses it as h stock reserved for 
immediate 'consumption, he acts the part of a prodigal, and 
dissipates in the mamtenance of the idle w hat was destmed for 
the support of the mdustnous Jle can, in this case, neither 
restore the capital nor pay the intoest without either alienating 
or encroaching upon''some other source of revenue, such as the 
property or the rent of land 

The stock which is lent at mterest is, no doubt, occasionally 
employed m both these ways, but in the former much more 
frequently than m the latter The man who borrows in order 
to spend will soon be rumed, and he who lends to him will 
generally have occasion to repent of his folly. To borrow or 
to lend for such a purpose, therefore, is in all cases, where gross 
usury is out of the question, <mntory_to„the interest of both 
parties, and though it no doubt happens sometimesThat people 
do both the one and the other, yet, from the regard that all 
men have for their own mterest, we may be assured that it 
cannot happen so very frequently as we are sometimes apt to 
imagine Ask any rich man of common prudence to which of 
the two sorts of people he has lent the greater part of his stock, 
to those who, he thinks, will employ it profitably, or to those 
who will spend it idly, and he will laugh at you for proposmg 
the question Even among borrowers, therefore, not the people 
m the world most famous for frugality, the number of the 
frugal and mdustnous surpasses considerably that of the 
prodigal and idle 

The pnly.»people-to whom stock ^ commonly lent, without 
their^bemg-expected-to^make any veryTprofitable use ofirare 
cquntry,££S ^enien who bo^pw uponj[nortgage7 Even-t^ey 
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scarce ever borrow merely to spend. What they borrow, one 
may say, is commonly spent before they horrov; it. They have 
generally consumed so great a quantity of goods, advanced to 
them upon credit by shopkeepers and tr^esmen, that they 
find It necessary to borrow at interest m orde’- to pay the debt 
The capital borrowed replaces the capitals of those shopkeepers 
and tr^esmen, which the country gentlemen could not have 
replaced from the rents of their estates It is not properly 
borrowed in order to be spent, but m order to replace a capit^ 
which had been spent before 

Almost all loans at interest .are made^ in ^ money, either of 
paper, or" oT gold and silver But v-hat the Sorrower reaUy 
wants, and what the lender reaUy suppliesjhim vnth, is not the 
money, but the money’s worth, or the goods which it can 
purchase If he wants it as a stock for immediate consumption, 
it IS those goods only which he can place in that stock. If he 
wants It as a capital for employing industry, it is from those 
goods only that the mdustnous can be furnished with the' tools, 
raatenaJs, and mamtenance necessary for canymg on their 
work. By means of the loan, the lender, as it v/ere, assigns 
to the borrower his right to a certain portion of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country to be employed 
as the borrower pleases 

The quantity of stock, therefore, or, as it is commonly ex- 
pressed, of money which can be lent at interest in any countr)', 
13 not regulated by the value of the money,- whether paper or 
com, which ser'es as the instrument of the different loans made 
in that countiy^, but by the value of that part of the annual 
produce v/hich, as soon as it comes either from the ground, or 
from the Iiands of the productive labourers, is destined not only 
for replacing a capital, but such a capital as the owner.does not 
care to be at the trouble of employing bims^ As such capitals 
are commonly lent out and paid back in money, they constitute 
what is called £He monied interest, _ It is distinct, not only from 
the landed, but from the "trading and manufactunng interests, 
as in these last the owners themselves employ their own capitals 
Even, in the monied interest, however, the money is, as it were, 
but the deed of assignment, which conveys from one hand to 
another those capitals which the ov/ners do not care to employ 
themsel/es. Those capitals may be greater in almost any pro- 
portion than the amount of the money v/hich serve? ~£5'~the 
mstrument of their conveyancej the same pieces bf'moH^ 
successively 'servirg for'm^y^ifferent loans,"" 
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many different purchases A, for example, lends to W a 
thousand pounds, \nth -ahich W immediately purchases of B 
a thousand pounds’ north of goods B having no occasion for 
the money himself, lends the identical pieces to X, with which 
X immediatcl) purchases of C another thousand pounds’ worth 
of goods C in the same manner, and for the same reason, lends 
them to Y, who agam purchases goods with them of D. In 
this manner the same pieces, cither of com or of paper, may, in 
the course of a few days, serve as the instrument of three 
different loans, and of three different purchases, each of which 
IS, in value, equal to the whole amount of those pieces YTiat 
the three monied men A, B, and C assign to the three borrow'ers, 
W, X, Y, IS the power of making those purchases In this 
power consist both the value and the use of the loans. The 
stpeyent b> the three monied men is equal to the value of the 
goods vvhich can be purchased with it, and is three times greater 
than that of the money wuth which the purchases are made" 
Those loans, however, may be all perfectly well secured, the 
^ood^purchased the different debtors being so employed as, 
in due time, to bring back, with a profit, on equal value either 
of com or of paper. And as the same pieces of money can thus 
serve as the instrument of different loans to three, or for the 
same reason, to thirtv times their value, so they may likemse 
successively serve as the instrument of repayment . _ 

, A capital lent at interest may, m this manner, be considered 
I as an assignment from the lender to the borrow'ers of a certam 
< considerable portion of the annual produce] upon condition 
'^that the borrower m return shall, dunng the continuance of the 
loan, armually assign to the lender a smaller portion, called the 
[interest, and at the end of it a portion equally considerable 
l^ith that which had onginally been assigned to him, called the 
‘repayment Though money, either coin or paper, serves 
^nerally as the deed of assignment both to the sm^ler and 
)to the more considerable.portion, it is itself altogether different 
{from what is assigned by it 

{ In proportion as that share of the annual produce which, as 
soon as it comes either from the ground, or from the hands of 
the productive labourers, is destmed for replacing a capital, 
mcreases m any country, what is„ called the momed interest 
naturally mcreases with it. The mcrease of those particular 
r capitals from which the owmers wis’h'’to‘ defivffaTeveSue,''Witlx-^ 
I out being at the trouble ot employing them themselves, natur^y 
I a ccompa rues^.tlie gen eral mcrease of capitals , or, m other words. 
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as stock increases, the quantity of stock to be lent at interest 
^grows gradually greater and greater 

As the quantity of stock to be dent at interest increases, the 
interest, or the price which must be paid for the use bf that 
stockj necessanly diminishes, not only from_ those general 
causes which make the ""market pnce of thmgs commonly 
diminish as their quantity mcreases, but from other causes 
which are pecuharjto this particular c ^e As capitals mcrease 
any country, the"proSts wfiichTcan be made by employing ^ 
ithem necessanly dimmish It becomes gradually more and 
m"6re “difficult to" find withm"the country a profitable method 
of employing any new capital There arises m consequence a 
competition between different capitals, the owner of one en- 
deavounng”'to get possession of that emplojonent which is 
occupied by another But upon most occasions he,canJiope 
to jostle that' other out of this employment by no other means 
but by dealing upon more reasonable .terms He must not only 
sell what he deals m somewhat cheaper, but m order to get it 
to sell, he must sometimes, too, buy it dearer The demand for 
productive labour, by the mcrease "of thie funds which are 
destmed for maintammg it, grows every day greater and greater 
Labourers easily find employment, but the owners of capitals 
find it difficult to get labourers to employ Them competttion 
raises the wages^ of labour , and smks Ihe profits of stock ^ ""BuT 
‘ whenThe profits which can be made by the use of a capital are 
’ m" this manner dimmished, as it were, at both ends, the pnce 
! which can be paid for the use of at, that is, the rate of mterest,- 
' must necessarily be diminished with them 

Mr Locke, Mr Law, and Jlr Montesquieu, as well as many 
other wnters, seem to have imagmed that the mcrease of the 
quantity of gold and silver, m consequence of the discovery of 
the Spanish West Indies, was the real cause of the lowermg of 
the rate of mterest through the greater part of Europe Those 
metals, they say, havmg become of less value themselves, the 
use of any particular portion of them necessanly became of less 
value too, and consequently the pnce which could be paid for it 
This notion, which at first sight seems so plausible, has been so 
fully exposed by Mr Hume that it is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
say anythmg more about it The following very short and plam 
argument, however, may serve to explam more distmctly the 
fallacy which seems to have misled those gentlemen 
Before the discovery of the Spamsh West Indies, ten per cent, 
seems to have been the common rate of mterest through the 
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greater part of Europe It has since that time in different 
countnes sunk to six, five, four, and three per cent Let us 
suppose that m every particular country the value of silver has 
sunk precisely in the same proportion as the rate of interest, 
and that m those countnes, for example, where interest has 
been reduced from ten to five per cent , the same quantity of 
silver can now purchase ]ust half the quantity of goods which 
it could have purchased before This supposition will not, I 
beheve, be found anywhere agreeable to the truth, but it is 
the most favourable to the opmion which we are gomg to 
examme, and even upon this supposition it is utterly impossible 
that the lowermg of the value of silver could have the smallest 
tendency to lower the rate of mterest If a hundred pounds 1 
are m those countnes now of no more value than fifty pounds 
were then, ten pounds must now be of no more value than five 
pounds were then Whatever were the causes which lowered 
the value of the capital, the same must necessarily have lowered 
that of the mterest, and exactly m the same proportion The 
proportion between the value of the capital and that of the 
mterest must have remamed the same, though the rate had 
never been altered By altering the rate, on die contrary, the 
proportion between those two values is necessanly altered If 
a hundred pounds now are worth no more than fifty were then, 
five pounds now can*be worth no more than two pounds ten 
shillmgs were then By reducing the rate of mterest, therefore, 
from ten to five per cent , we give for the use of a capital, which 
IS supposed to be equal to one-half of its former value, an mterest 
which is equal to one-fourth only of the value of the former 
mterest 

Any increase^m^ the q uantit y of jil^r, while that of the 
coinmodilies circulate hyuneans^of it remamed the same, could 
have no other effect than to dimmish the valuejof that rtietal 
The_ nqmm^^ value of all sorts of goods would be" greater j but' 
theujFe^v2ue iTOuId,be precisely the same as Before ^They 
would be changed for a greater humbeTof *p"ieces''6f silver 
bilt_^_e quanU^_of "labour, whicE they'" cbuld*,comman^ the 
numb'er' of people whom they could inamtam and employ, would 
be precisely the .same The capital of the country would be 
the same^ though a grater nurSber 6f places might' be req^uisite 
for conveying'any equal portion of it from one hand to another " 
The deeds of assigffinbnl, hke the conveyances of a verbose 
attorney would be more cumbersome, but the thing assigned 
: would be precisely the same as before, and could produce only 
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the same effects The funds for mamtaming productive labour 
being the same, the demand for it v/ould be the same Its price 
or ^r7agesj"tnCTeforej though nominal ^greater, v/ould r^^Te' 
the" same They would be paid m a greater number of pieces 
of silver; but they v/ould purchase only the same quantity of 
goods The^profits of stock would be' the same both nomihally 
and "really. The v/ages of labour are commonly computed by 
the quantity of silver which is paid to the labourer. When that 
IS mcreased, therefore, his wages appear to be mcreased, though 
they may sometimes be no greater than before But the profits 
of stock are not computed by the number of pieces of silver 
with w'hich they are paid, but by the proportion v/hich those 
pieces bear to the whole capital employed Thus in a particular 
country five shillings a v/eek are said to be the common wages 
of labour, and ten per cent the common profits of stock. But 
the whole capital of the country being the same as before, the 
competition between the'different capitals of mdfnduals mto 
which it was divided would likewise be the same They would 
ail trade with the same advantages and disadvantages The 
common proportion between capital and profit, therefore, would 
be the same, and consequently the common mterest of monty^ 
what can commonly be given"* for "the use of money being 
necessarily regulated by what can commonly be made by the 
use of It 

Any, increase in the , quantity of commodities annually 
orcuiated v/ithm^the„cpuntry, while ihatIpf,the^money,,v/hich 
drcuTated them remained^ th^same, would, on the" contraiy, 
produce many other important ejects, besides that of raismg 
the value of the money The capital of the country, though it 
might nominally be the same, would really be augmented It 
might continue to be expressed by the same quantity of money, 
but it would command a greater quantity of labour, 
quantity of productive labour which it could mamtain and 
employ v/ould be_increasedj_and consequently the demand for 
thaty^bour. Jtsjwag^ would naturally^ nse with”lh^ demahd7 
and yet might appear to~sink " "They might be paid with a 
smaller quantity of money^ but that smaller quantity might 
purchase a greater quantity of gooik Jdian a greater had done 
before. The pjofite oFstbe^ would be^ diminished, both really 
and in. appearance The wEoIe capital of the countty being 
augmented, the competition between the different capitals of 
which it was composed v/ould naturally be augmented along 
with it. The ov/ners of those particular capitals would 
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obliged to coutent themselves with a smaller proportion of the 
produce of that labour which their respective capitals employed 
The mterest of money^ keeping pace always with the profits of 
^ockj might, mthis^mahnef^be greatl^dirnmfehed, though the 
value of money, or the quantity of goods which any particular 
sum could purdiase, was greatly augmented 
La some countries the mterest of money has been prohibited 
)y law " But as something can everywhere be made by the use 
)f money, somethmg ought everywhere to be paid for the use 
)f it. This^regulaiao^jnstead of preventmg, has been found 
rom experience to mcr^e the e^ of usury, the debtor bemg 
ibhged to pay, not only for the use'bf the money, but for the 
risk which his creditor runs by accepting a compensation for 
that use He is obhged, if one may say so, to insure his creditor 
from the penalties of usury 

"" In countnes where mterest js pennitted, tiie law,^m order to 
prewnt the extortion of usury, generall)(^fixes theJhighest^rate 
which can be taken without mcumng a penalty 
ought to be somewhat above the lowest market price, 

or the i^ice'‘wEiHi'is^b1aambnly paid for' the use of money by 
those who can give the most undoubted secunty If this leg^ 
rate should be fixed below the lowest market rate, the efiects 
of this fixation must be nearly the same as those of a total 
prohibition of mterest The creditor will not lend his money^ 
for less than the use of it is worth, and the debtor must pay him ' ' 
for the risk which he runs by acceptmg the full value of that use 
If It IS fixed precisely at the lowest market pnce, it rums with 
honest people, who respect the laws of their country, the credit 
of all those who cannot give the very best secunty, and obliges 
them to have recourse to exorbitant usurers In a country, such 
as Great Bntam, where money is lent to government at three 
per cent, and to pnvate people upon a good secunty at four 
and four and a half, the present legal rate, five per cent , is 
perhaps as proper as any 

The leg^ rate, rt is to be observed, tiiough^ it ought to be 
sornewhat above, ought no^tebe much above the lowest market 
rate If ^ legal rate pfJnto«Tin Great Bntam, for example, 
wasBx ed so h^h as, eight or ten per cent , the greater part of 
the mrdney which was to be lent would be lent-to-prodigals and* 
projectors, who alone would'be WiUmg to give this high mterest^ 
Sobeii-people 3 -whojwill give for the use of money no more than 
a part of what they are likely to make by the use of it, would 
',nqt venture into the competition A great part of the capital 
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of the country would thus be kept out of the hands which were 
mosf likely td^make' a profitable and advantageous use of it, 
and thrown into those which v/ere most likely to waste and 
destroy it Where the legal rate of mterest, on the contrary, 
IS fixed but a very little above the lowest.inarket rate, sober 
people are limversally^ preferred, as borrowers, to prodigals and 
projectors "The person who lends money gets nearly as much 
interest from the former as he dares to take from the latter, 
and his money is much safer m the hands of the one set of 
people than m those of the other A great part of the ^capital 
of the country is thus thrown into the hands in which it^is 
most likely to be employed with advantage 

No law can reduce the common rate of interest below the 
lowest ordinary market rate at the time when that law is made 
Notwithstanding the edict of 1766, by which the French kmg 
attempted to reduce the rate of mterest from five to four per 
cent , money continued to be lent m France at five per cent , 
the law being evaded m several difierent ways. 

The ordinary market pnce of land, it is to be observed, 
depends everywhere upon the ordinary market rate of jmterest 
The person who has a capital from which he wishes to denve a 
revenue, without takmg the trouble to employ it himself, de- 
liberates whether he should buy land with it or lend it out at 
interest Tlie superior secunty of land, together with some 
other advantages which almost everywhere attend upon this 
species of property, will generally dispose him to content him- 
self with a smaller revenue from land than what he might have 
by lending out his money at mterest. These advantages are 
sufiicient to compensate a certain difference of revenue, but 
they will compensate a certam difference only, and if the rent 
of land should fall short of the interest of money by a greater 
difference, nobody would buy land, which would soon reduce 
Its ordmary pnce On the contrary, if the advantages should 
much more than compensate the difference, everybody would 
buy land, which again would soon raise its ordmary pnce 
W^en interest w as at ten per cent , land was commonly sold for 
ten and twelve years’ purchase -As mterest sunk to six, five, 
and four per cent , the pnce of land rose to twenty, five-and- 
twenty, and thirty years’ purchase The market rate of mterest 
IS higher in France than m England, and the common pnce of 
land IS lower In England it commonly sells at thirtv. in 
France at twenty years’ purchase . 
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CHAPTER V 

OF THE DIFFERENT EMPLOYMENT OF CAPITALS 

Though all capitals are destined for the maintenance of pro- 
ducHvo^bour onlypyeCthe quantity" of ^at Jabour Yhich 
equal„ cap^^s are capable of ‘'putting' info rnotion yanes ex- 
tremely accordingly the diversity jif their employmentj as does 
llke^vlse‘'the value whicETthat employment adds to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country 
A capital may be employed m four difEerent ways either/' 
first, m prpcurmg,the rude produce annually required for the — 
use and consumption of the society, or, secondly, i n manufac- m 
turing and preparmg tha t rude p r oduce for imm ediate use and 
consifinpti6h,~or, ISifHIy/ m transportmg_either the rude on 
manufactured _prqdi^ from the places where they abound to 
those'where they are wanted, or, lastly, m dividing particular. 
portionsjoLeither.mto such small parcels as suit the occasional 
demands of those who want them In the first way are em- 
ployed the capitals of all those who undertake the improvement 
or cultivation of lands, pames, or fishenes^ m the second, those 
of all master manufacturers ,_m the third, those of all wholesale 
merchants, and irTthe “fourth, those of all retailers It is 
difficult fd conceive that a capital 'should be employed m any 
way which may not be classed under some one or other of 
those four 

Eachjif^thoseLfour-methods of employing n capital- is essen- 
tially necessary either to the existence or eirtension of the other- 
three, or to the general conveniency of the soaety 
' iTnless a capitahw'as employedjnjurnishmg rude produce to 
a cerfajirdegree of abundance, neither manufactures nor trade 
of airy''kmd couldrexist < 

Unless a capital was employed m manufacturing that^part of 
the rude produce which required a good deal of preparation 
before it can be fit for use and consumption, it either would „ 
never be produced,-because there could be no demand for it, 
or if It was produced spontaneously, it would be of no Value m 
exchange, and could add nothing to the wealth of the society 

Unless a capital was employed m transportmg either the 
rade or manufactured produce from the places where it abounds 
to those where it is wanted, no more of either could be produced 
than was necessary for the consumption of the neighbourhood 
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The capital of the merchant exchanges the surplus produce of 
one place for that of another, and thus encourages the industry 
and increases the enjoyments of both 
Unless a capital was employed m, breaking and dividing 
certain portions either of the rude or manufactured produce 
into such small parcels as suit the occasional demands of those 
who v;ant them, eveiy man would be obliged to purchase a 
greater quantity of the goods he v-^anted than his immediate 
occasions required If there v/as no such trade' ^ a“b'utcher, 
for example, every man would be obliged to purchase a v/hole 
ox or a whole sheep at a time This would generally be incon- 
venient to the nch, and much more so to the poor If a poor 
v.orkman was obliged to purchase a month’s or six months’ pro- 
visions at a time, a great part of the stock which he employs 
as a capital in the instruments of his trade, or in the furniture 
of his shop, and which yields him a revenue, he would be forced 
to place m that part of his stock which is reserved for imme- 
diate consumption, and which yields him no_revenue Nothing 
can be more convenient for" such a person than to be able to 
purchase his subsistence from day to day, or even from hour to 
hour, as he wants it He is thereby enabled to employ almost 
his whole stock as a capital He is thus enabled to furnish 
v/ork to a greater value, and the profi^t, which he makes by it 
in this v'ay, much more than compensates the additional price 
v.nich the profit of the retailer imposes upon the goods The 
prejudices of some political -wnters against shopkeepers and 
tradesmen are altogether without foundation So far is it from 
being necessary either to tax them or to restnet their numbers 
that they can never be multiplied so as to hurt the public, 
though they may so as to hurt one another. The quantity of 
grocery goods, for example, which can be sold in a particular 
town IS limited by the demand of that toivn and its neighbour- 
hood The capital, therefore, which can be employed in the 
grocery trade cannot exceed what is sufficient to purchase that 
quantity If this capital is ^divided _between two^ different 
grocers, their cdrnpetition will tend to make botlTof them sell 
''hcaper than iTht were in the hands of one only, and if it were 
divided among twenty, their competition would be just so much 
the greater, and the chance of their combining together, in order 
to raise the price, just so much the less Then competitnin 
might perhaps rum some of themselves, but to take" Sre of 
this IS the business of the parties concerned, and it may safely 
be trusted to their discretion It can never hurt either the 
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consumer or tlic producer, on the contrarj-, it must tend to 
make the retailers both sell cheaper and buy dearer than if the 
T\holc trade was monopolisecTby one 6 t ttvo persons Some of 
them, perhaps, ma> somettmes decoy a weak customer to but 
what he lias no occasion for. This e\ il, how ever, is of too little 
importance to deserv'e the public attention, nor w’ould it neces- 
sarily be pre% ented by restricting ihcir numbers It is not the 
multitude of ale-houses, to gne the most suspicious cvnmple, 
that occasions a general disposition to drunkenness among the 
common people, but that disposition ansing from other causes 
necessaril} gives employment to a multitude of ale-houses 

^ The pers ons whose capitals are employed m any of those four 
wn^^ are th emse Kes productive labourers Their labour, when 
properly directed', fixes and realises itself m the subject or 
vendible commodity upon which it is bestowed, and generally 
adds to Its pnee the value at least of their own maintenance and 
consumption The profits of the farmer, of the manufacturer, 
of the merchant, and retailer, arc all d^a^vn from tlie price of 
the goods which the tA\o first produce, and the two last buy and 
sell Equal capitals, however, employed m each of tliose four 

> different yyaySjWrillnmmediatcly put Into motion very 'different 
quantities of productive labour, and augment, too, in very 
different proportions the value'of thr annual produce of the 

> land and labour of the society to which they belong 

The ca pital of the reta iler rcplaces.J:ogcther with its profits, 
that oTthe merchant of whom he purchases goods, and thereby 
enables him tOtfontinuehis business" 1116 retailer himself is the 
only productive labourcryvKom it immediately employs In 
his profits consists the whole value which its' employ ihent 
adds to the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
society 

The capital of the wholesale merchant replaces,..together wath 
theur_profitSj the capitals of the farmers and manufactufefs'ot 
whom he purchases the rude and manufactured produce which 
he deals m, and thereby enables them'to continue their respective 
trades It is by this service chiefly that he contributes indirectly 
to sup^rt the productive labour of, the society, and to increase 
the value of its annual produce His capital employs, too, the 
sailors and earners who transport his'goods"ffbm one^ace to 
another, and it augment the, pnee of those goods by the value, 
not only of his profits, but of their wages This is all the pro- 
ductive lahouf wHcir ifiinmediately puts mto motion^ and alf 
the value which it immediately adds to the annual produce Jfts 
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operation m both these respects is a good deal supenor to that 
of tKehapital of the retailer 

' Part of the capital of the master manufacturer is employed 
as a fixed capital m''the instruments of his trade"ahdYeplaces, 
together -with its profits, that of some other artificer of whom fie 
purchases them Part of his circulating capital is employed^ m 
pUrchasmg materials, and replaces, with their profits, the capitals 
of the farmers and ramers of whom he purchases them' But a 
greaf phrt of it is always, either annually, or m a mucfi shorter 

" penod," distributed' among the different workmen whom he 
employs It augments the value of those materials by their 
wages,-tind by their masters’ profits upon the whole' stock 'of 
wages, matenals,'and mstruments of trade employed m the 
busmess It puts immediately into motion, therefore, ainuch- 
greater quantity of productive labour, and adds a much greater 
value to the annual produce of the land and labour of the society , 
than an equal capit^ m the hands of any wholesale merchant 
No equal capital puts mto motion a greater quantity of 
productive labour than that of l^e farmer Not only his labour- 
mg servants, but his labounng cattle, are productive labourers 
In agnculture, too, nature labours_ along with man, and thougfi-i-- 
her labour costs no expense, its produce has its value, as well 
as that of the most expensive workmen' The most'important 
operations of agnculture seem mtended not so much to increase, 
though they do that too, as to direct the fertility of nature 
towards the production of the plants most profitable to man 
A field overgrown with bnars and brambles may frequently 
produce as great a quantity of vegetables as the best cultivated 
vineyard or com field Plantmg and tillage frequently regulate 
more than they ammate the active fertility of nature, and after 
all their labour, a great part of the work always remams to be 
done by her The- labourers and labounng cattle, therefore, 
employed in agnculture, not only occasion, like the workmen 
m manufacturers, the" reproduction qf^a^value^equal to their 
own consumption, or to the capital which employs them, together 
with Its owners’ profits, but of a much^greater.value^ Over and 
above ^e capit^ of the farineF and all its profits, they regularly 
occasion the reproduction of' the rent of the landlord This 
rent may be considered as the produce of those powers of nature, 
thfi^e of which the landlord lends toJ;he farmer It is greater 
or smaller according to tfie supposecT eS:ehfl5f- those powers, 
OTin other words, according to the supposed natural or improved 
fertility of the land It is the work of nature which remams 
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after deducting or compensating everytlung v/hich can bi 
regarded as the work of man It is seldom less than a fourth 
and frequently more than a third of the whole produce N( 
equal quantity of productive labour employed m manufacture 
can ever occasion so great a reproduction In them nature doe; 
no thin g, man does all_,_ and Afe reproduction must always b( 
m proportion~to the strength of the agents that occasion it 
The capital employed m agnculture, therefore, not only put; 
mto motion a greater quantity of productive labour than an} 
equal capital employed m manufactures, but m proportion, too 
to the quantity of productive labour which it employs, it add: 
a much gr^t^ value J:o the annual produce of the-to d anc 
labour of the country, to the~real wealth and revenue of iti 
inhabitants Of all the ways m which a capital can be employed 
It isjbyfar the most advantageous to the^oaety,- 

The capitals employed jiythh^agnculture and m.the retail 
trade Qf~ scny society must always r^ide with m that society 
Their employment is confined almbk to a precise spot,~tcrthe 
farm and to the shop of the retailer They must generally, 
too, though there are some exceptions to this, belong to resident 
members of the soaety 

The. capital of a wholesale merchant, on the contrary, seems 
to have no fixed^r necessary residence anywhere, but may j 
wander about' from place to place, accordmg as it can eit her buy 
cheap" or sell dear 

--The capital'of^e manufacturer must no doubt reside where 
the manufacture is earned bn, but where this shall be is not - ■■ 
always necessarily “ detetmmed ' It may frequently be at a 
great distance both from the pace where the materials grow, 
and from that where the complete manufacture is consumed 
Lyons is very distant both from the places which afford the 
roatenals of its manufactures, and from those which consume 
them The people of fashion as Sicily are clothed m silks made 
m other countries, from the materials which their own produces 
Part of the wool of Spam is manufactured in Great Bntam, 
and some part of that doth is afterwards sent back to Spam 
Whether the merchant whose capital exports the surplus 
produce of any society be a native or a foreigner is of very httle 
importance If he is a foreigner, the number bf their productive 
labourers is necessarily less than if he had been a native by one 
man only, and the value of their annual produce by the profits 
of that one man The sailors or earners whom he employs may 
still belong mdifferently either to his country or to their country 
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or to some third country, m the same manner as if he had been 
a native The capital of a foreigner gives a value to their 
surplus produce equally with that of a native by exchanging 
it for something for which there is a demand at home It as 
effectually replaces the capital of the person who produces that 
surplus, and as effectually enables him to contmue his business, 
the service by which the capital of a wholesale merchant chiefly 
contnbutes to support the productive labour, and to augment 
the value of the annual produce of the society to which he 
belongs 

It IS of more consequence that the _capital ofthemanufactoer 
should reside withm the country It necessarily puts*^ into 
motion a greater quantity of productive labour, and adds a 
greater value to the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
society It may, however, be veiy useful to the country, though 
It should not reside withm it ' The capitals of the ^British manu- 
facturers“who work up the flax and hemp annually imported 
from the coasts of the Baltic are surely very useful to the 
countnes which produce them Those matenals are a part of 
the surplus produce of those countnes which, unless it was 
annually exchanged for somethmg which is m demand there, 
would be of no value, and would soon cease to be produced ' The 
merchants who export it replace the capitals of the people who 
produce it, and thereby encourage them to contmue the pro- 
duction, and the Bntish manufacturers replace the capitals of 
those merchants 

A particular country, in the same manner as a particular 
person, may frequently not have capital sufficient both to 
improve and cultivate ^ its lands, to manufacture and prepare 
their whole rude produce for immediate use and consumption, 
and to transport the surplus part either of the rude or manu- 
factured roduce to those distant markets where it can be 
exchanged for something for which there is a demand at home 
The mhabitants of many different parts of Great Bntam have 
not capital sufficient to improve and cultivate all their lands 
The wool of the southern counties of Scotland is, a great part of 
it, after a long land carriage through very bad roads, manufac- 
tured in Yorkshire, for want of capital to manufacture it at home 
There are many little manufacturmg towns m Great Bntam, 
of which the mhabitants have not capital sufficient to transport 
the produce of their own mdustry to those distant markets 
where there is demand and consumption for it If there are 
any merchants among them, they are properly only the agents 
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of wealthier merchants w’ho reside in some of the greater com- 
mercial cities 

WTien the capital oDniXLCOuntryjs not_sufficicnt for all those 
three piiTpose^h'^oportion as a greater share of it is employed 
m agricUltare/tlfe"^eater.wjll be the quantity of productive 
labour "ahich it puts into motion withm the counti^ , as will 
likewise he the value which its employment adds to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the society After agricul- 
turCj the capital employed m-manufacturcs puts into motion 
the greatest quantitj' of productive labour, and adds the greatest 
value to the_ annual produce That which is employed m the 
trade of exportation has the least effect of any of the three. 

The c oun try, mdeed, which has not capital sufficient fojr alh 
those three jurpo^ has"nbf 'arnvgdTafThairde^ee oTo^lence 
for which It seems naturally destined 'To attempt, however, ~ 
prematurely and with an insufficient capital to do all the three 
IS certainly not the shortest way for a society, no more than it 
would be for an mdividual, to acquire a sufficient one The 
capital of all the mdmduals of a nation has its limits m the 
same manner as that of a smgle mdividual, and is capable of 
executing only certam purposes Th^e capital of all ffie indi- 
viduals- of a nation is increased m the'same manner as that of a 
smgle mdmdual by their continually accumulatmg and adding 
to it whatever they save out of their revenue It is likely to 
increase the fastest, therefore, when it is employed m the v, ay 
that affords the greatest revenue to all the inhabitants of the 
countiy, a^ they will thus be enabled to make the greatest 
savings 'But the revenue of all the mhabitants of the country 
Is' necessarily m proportion to the value of the annual produce 
of their land and labour 

It has been the pnncipal cause of the rapid progress of our 
Amencan colomes towards wealth and greatness that almost 
their whole capit^ have hitherto been employed m agnculture 
They Kave no manufactures, those household and coarser manu- 
factures excepted which necessarily accompany the progress of 
agnculture, and which are the work of the women and children 
m every pnvate family. The greater part both of the exporta- 
tion and coastmg trade of Amenca is earned on by the capitals 
of merchants who reside m Great Bntain Even the stores and 
warehouses from which goods are retailed m some provinces 
particularly m Virgmia and Maryland, belong many of them to 
merchants who reside m the mother country, and afford one of 
the few instances of the retail trade of a society bems earned 
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on by the capitals of those who are not resident members of it. 
Were the Amencans, either by combination or by any other sort 
of violence, to stop the importation of European manufactures, 
and, by thus giving a monopoly to such of their own country- 
men as could manufacture the like goods, divert any consider- 
able part of their capital mto this employment, they would 
/ ^retard instead of accelerating the further increase m the value 
/ of their annual produce, and would obstruct instead of pro- 
moting the progress of their country towards real wealth and 
greatness This would be stiU more, the case were they to 
attempt, m the same manner, to monopolise to themselves their 
whole exportation trade 

The course of human prosperity, mdeed, seems scarce everjto 
have been of so long contmuance as to enable any great country 
to acquire capital sufficient for all those three purpps^es , unless 
perhaps, we give afedit to the wonderful accounts of the wealth 
and cultivation of China, of those of ancient Egypt, and of the 
ancient state of Indostan ^.JEven those three colintnes, the 
wealthiest, ^according to all accounts, "that ever were in the 
world, are chiefly renowned for their supenonty in agnculture 
and manufactures They do not appear to have" been eminent 
for foreign trade The ancient E^'ptians had a superstitious 
antipathy to the sea, a superstition nearly of the same land 
prevails among the Indians, and the Chmese have never ex- 
celled in foreign commerce. The greater part of the surplus 
produce of all those three countnes seems to have been always 
exported by foreigners, who gave m exchange for it something 
else for which they found a demand there, frequently gold and 
silver. 

It IS thus that the same capital will m any country put into 
motion a greater or smaller quantity of productive labour, and 
add a greater or smaller value to the annual produce of its land 
and labour, according to the different proportions in which it is 
employed m agnculture, manufactures, and wholesale trade. 
Thejlifference, too, is very great, according to the different sorts 
of wholesale trade m which any part of it is employed 
. All wholesale trade, all buymg m order to sell again by whole- 
1 sale, may be reduced to three different sorts T he ho me trade, 
\ J^oTC^ign Trade pf.consu mptio n, and the canymg trade “The 
home trails employed in purchasing uirone part of the same 
country, and selling in another, the produce of the industry of 
that country It comprehends both thejnland and the’jcoasting 
-trade The foreign trade of consumption is employed in pur- 
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chasmg foreign goods for home consumption Tlie carrying 
trade is employed m transacting the commerce of foreign 
countnes, or in caxrymg the surplus produce of one to 
another 

Th^_fflp ital which is employed m purchasmg in one part of 
the country m order to s ell m another the produce of the 
mdustry' of that country, generally' replaces by every such 
operation ^vo ^stinct capitals that had both been employed in 
the agriculture or manufactures of that country, and thereby 
enables them to contmuc that employment When it sends out 
from the residence of the merchant a certain value of com- 
modities, it generally brings back in return at least an equal 
\alue of other commodities WTien both are the produce of 
domestic mdustry, it necessanly replaces by every such opera- 
tion tft'o distinct capitals which had both been employed in 
supporting productive labour, and thereby enables them to 
continue that support The capital which sends Scotch manu- 
factures to London, and bnngs back Enghsh com and manu- 
factures to Edinburgh, necessanly replaces, by every such 
operation, two Bntish capitals which had both been employed 
m the agnculture or manufactures of Great Britain t 

The capital employed m purchasmg foreign goods for homcv, 
consumption, when this purchase is made with the produce of’ ’ 
domestic mdustty^^epkccs^to^ by every such operation, two , 
distmct (aipltals'^Dut one of them oh^ is employed in support- 
ing ^oniKtic mdustty_ The capitaf v/hich sends British goods^ 
to Portugal, and brings back Portuguese goods to Great Bntam, 
replaces by every such operation only one British capital The 
other is a Portuguese one Though the returns, therefore, of 
the foreign trade of consumption should be as quick as those of| 
the home trade, the camtal ^ployed m it will give but_one-half i 
the encouragement to me industry, or productive labour of thej 
country 

But the returns of the foreign trade of consumption are very 
seldom so quick as those of the home trade, The^retums of the 
home trade generally come m before the end of’“the"year, and 
sometimes three or four tunes m the year The returns of the r 
foreign trade of consumption seldom come m before the end of 
the'year,-and'sometimes not till after two or three years A 
capital, therefore, employed m the home trade will sometimes 
make twelve operations, of be sent out and returned twelve 
fimes, before a capital^employedjn^the foreign tradamf. con- 
sumption has made one If the capitals are e'qual, therefore^ 
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the one will give four-and-twenty times more encouragernent 
and support tp^the industry of the country than tli^dther_ 

The foreign goods for home consumption naay sometimes be 
purchased, not with the produce of domestic industry^ buTvatli 
some ^ other foreign goods These last," however, must have 
been purchased either immediately witlTthe produce oThmheslic 
industry, or with sornething else^ that had befen" purchased with 
It, for, the case of war and conquest excepted, foreign goods 
can ever be acquired but m exchange for something that had 
been produced at home, either immediately, or after tivo or more 
different exchanges The effects^ therefore, of a capital em- 
ployed m such a round-about foreign trade of consumption, are, 
in every respect, the same as those of one employed m the m6st_ 
direct trade ot the same kmd, except that the final retoms jitG- 
likely to be still more distant, „as they must depend upon the 
returns of two or three distinct foreign trades If the flax and 
hemp of Riga are purchased with the tobacco of Virginia, which 
had been purchased with British manufactures, the merchant 
must wait for the returns of two distinct foreign trades before 
he can employ the same capital m re-purchasmg a like quantity 
of British manufactures If the tobacco of Virginia had been 
purchased, not with British manufactures, but with the sugar 
and rum of Jamaica which had been purchased with those 
manufactures, he must wait for the returns of three If those 
two or three distmct foreign trades should happen to be earned 
on by two or three distinct merchants, of whom the second buys 
the goods imported by the first, and the third buys those im- 
ported by the second, in order to export them again, each 
merchant mdeed will in this case receive the returns of his own 
capital more quickly, but the final returns of the whole capital 
employed m the trade will be just as slow as ever Whether 
the whole capital employed m such a round-about trade belong 
to one merchant or to three can make no difference with regard 
to the country, though it may ivith regard to the particular 
merchants Three tones a greater capital must m both cases 
be employed m order to exchange a certam value of Bntish 
manufactures for a certam quantity of flax and hemp than 
would have been necessary had the manufactures and the flax 
and hemp been directly exchanged for one another The whole 
capital employed, therefore, m such'a round-about foreign trade 
of consumption jwiU generally give less enouragement and 
support to the productiveTabour“6f the countiy.than an^gual 
capital employed m a more direct trade of the same kmd 
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WTmtever be the foreign commodity with which the foreign 
goods for home consumption are purchased, it can occasion no 
essential difference cither in the nature of the trade, or in the 
encouragement and support which it can give to the productive 
labour of the country from which it is carried on If they are 
purchased with the gold of Brazil, for example, or wth the 
silver of Peru, this gold and siher, lilce the tobacco of Virginia, 
must have been purchased with something that either was the 
produce of the industry of the country, or that had been pur- 
chased with something else that was so So far, therefore, as 
the productive labour of the country is concerned, the foreign 
trade of consumption which is ramed on by means ofgold and 
silver'h^ ah^he advantages and all the inconveniences of any 
other equally round-about foreign trade of consumption, and 
will replace just as fast or just as slow the capital i\hich is 
immediately employed m supporting that productive labour 
It seems even to have one advantage over any other cquall) 
round-about foreign trade The transportation of those,metals 
from one place to another, on account of their small bulk and 
great value, is less expensive than that of almost any other 
foreign goods of equal value Their_freight is, much less, and 
their insurajice nqt^greater*) .and no” goods, besides, are less 
liable to suffer by the carnage An .equal quantity of foreigji 
goods, therefore, may frequently be purchased with a smaller 
quantity of the produce of domestic mdustry, by_the. mter- v 
vention qf_gold anid'silve^ ^an by that of any nther foreign 
-goods ' The demand of the country may frequently, m this 
manner, be supphed more completely and at a smaller expense 
than m any other tVhether, by the continual exportation of 
those metals, a trade of this kind is likely to impoverish the 
country from which it is earned on, m any other way, I shall 
have occasion to exanune at great length hereafter 
That part of the capital of any countiy which is employed m 
the caffymg jtrade is altogether withdrawn from supporting the 
productive labour of that particular country, to support that, 
of some foreign countries Though it may replace by everj 
operation twq_distmct capitals7“^1feither of them,,belongs_tp 
that particular country JThe capital''6f the DutchT merchant, 
which cames the com of Poland to Portugal, and bnngs back 
the fruits and wmes of Portugal to Poland, replaces by every 
such operation two capitals, neither of which had been employed 
m supporting the productive labour of Holland, but one of 
them m supporting that of Poland, and the other that of 
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Portugal The profits only return regularly to Holland, and 
constitute the whole addition which this trade necessarily makes 
to the annual produce of the land and labour of that countxy 
When, md_e^d, the carrying, trade of any particular country is 
earned on with the ships and sailors of that country ,Jl%Cpaxt^ 
of the Spltel employed m it which pays the freighTis distn- 
btited'among, and puts mto motion, a certam number of prof 
ductive labourers of that country. Almost all nations that have 
had anTconsiderable share of the carry mg trade have, m fact, 
earned it on m this manner The trade itseK has probably 
denved its name from it, the people of such countnes bemg the 
carriers to other countnes It does not, however, seem essential 
to the nature of the trade that it should be so A Dutch 
merchant may, for example, employ his capital m transacting 
the commerce of Poland and Portugal, by canymg part of the 
surplus produce of the one to the other, not in Dutch, but m 
Bntish bottoms It may be presumed that he actually does 
so upon some particular occasions It is upon this account, 
however, that the carrymg trade has been supposed peculiarly 
advantageous to such a country as Great Bntam, of which the 
defence and security depend upon the number of its sailors and 
shipping But the same capital may employ as many sailors 
and shippmg, either m the foreign, trade of consumption, or even 
in the home trade, when earned on by coastmg vessels, as it 
could m the carrying trade The number of sailors and shippmg 
which any particular capital can employ does not depend upon 
the nature of the trade, but partly upon the bulk of the goods 
m proportion to their value, and partly upon the distance of the 
ports between which they are to be earned, chiefly upon the 
former of those two circumstances The coal-trade from New- 
castle to London, for example, employs more shipping than all 
the carrying trade of England, though the ports are at no 
great distance To force, therefore, by extraordinary encourage- 
jj^ents, a larger share of the capital of any country mto the. 

' carrymg trade than what would naturally go to it will not 
always necessarily mcrease the shipping of that country 
I *The^ coital, therefore, employed in the home trade of any 
/country will generally give encouragement and supportjbo^a" 
greater quantity'' of productive" labour" in that country, and 
mcrease ^e value of Jts.,annual produce more than an equal, 
capital employed m the foreign trade of consumption and the 
capital employed in J;his latter trade has m both these" respects 
a still greater advantage over an equal capital employed m the 
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carrj’ing trade__ The nches, and so far as po^^cr depends upon 
TichcSj'tlfe'povrer of ever}' country must al^^ays be in propor- 
tion to the value of its annual produce, the fund from \vhich all 
taxes must ultimately be paid But Ae grea^ o bjec t of the 
political economy of every country 'is'to increase the rich'es' and 
power of tliat'Country 'It'ought,'~therefore, to give no pre- 
ference 'hbr'superiof encouragement to the foreign trade of con- 
sumpnon aBovc tlie home trade, nor to the carrying trade al5ove 
either of the other tvs o It ought neither to force nor to allure 
mto either of those two channels a greater share of the capital 
of the country than vhat would naturally flow into them of its 
OUT! accord 

I^Tien the produce of any particular branch of industr}' 
exceeds what the demand of the country requires, the surplus 
must be sent abroad and cvehanged for something for uhiclL. 
there is a demand at home Without such exportation a part 
of the productive labour of the country must cease, and the 
value of Its annual produce diminish The land and labour of 
Great Bntain produce generally more corn, woollens, and hard- 
ware than the demand of the home market requires The 
surplus part of them, therefore, must be sent abroad, and ex- 
changed for somethuig for ^vhich there is a demand at home 
It IS only by means of such exportation that this surplus can 
acquire a value sufficient to compensate the labour and expense 
of produemg it. The neighbourhood of the sea-coast, and the 
banks of all navigable nvers, are advantageous situations for 
mdustry, only because they facilitate the exportation and ex- 
change of sudi surplus produce for something else which is more 
in demand there 

WTien the foreign goods which are thus purchased with the 
surplus produce of domestic industry exceed the demand of the 
home market, the surplus part of them must be sent abroad 
agam and exchanged for something more m demand at home 
About nmety-six thousand hogsheaids of tobacco are annually 
purchased m Virgmia and Maryland with a part of the surplus 
produce of British mdustry But the demand of Great Bntam 
does not require, perhaps, more than fourteen thousand If the 
remairung eighly-two thousand, therefore, could not be sent 
abroad and exchanged for somethmg more m demand at home, 
the importation of them must cease immediately, and with it 
the productive labour of all those inhabitants of Great Bntam, 
who are at present employed m preparmg the goods with which 
these eighty-two thousand hogsheads are annually purchased 
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Those goods, -v^hich are part of the produce of the land and labour 
of Great Bntain, having no market at home, and bemg depnved 
of that which they had abroad, must cease to be produced 
IThe most round-about foreign trade of consumption, therefore, 
^may, upon some occasions, be as necessary for supporting the 
' productive labour of the country, and the value of its annual 
produce, as the most durect 

When the capital stock of any country is mcreased to such 
a degree that it cannot be all employed in supplying the con- 
sumption and supporting the productive labour of that particular 
country, the surplus part of it naturally disgorges itself into the 
carrymg trade, and is employed in performing the same offices 
to other countries The carry ii^ trade is^ the natoral eSect^ 
and symptom of great nationm wealth'f but it does not seem~" 
to be the natural cause of it. Those statesmen who have been 
dispose'd'to favour it with particular encouragements seem to 
have mistaken the effect and symptom for the cause Holland, 
in proportion to the extent of the land and the number of its 
inhabitants, by far the nchest country m Europe, has, accord- 
ingly, the greatest share of the carrying trade of Europe 
England, perhaps the second nchest country of Europe, is 
likewise supposed to have a considerable share of it; though 
\/hat commonly passes for the carrying trade of England 
frequently, perhaps, be found to be no more than a round-about 
foreign trade of consumption Such are, m a great measure, 
the trades which carry the goods of the East and West Indies, 
and of Amenca, to different European markets Those goods 
are generally purchased either immediately with the produce 
of Bntish industry, or with something else v/hich had been 
purchased with that produce, and the final returns of those 
trades are generally used or consumed in Great Bntam The 
trade which is earned on in Bntish bottoms between the different 
ports of the Mediterranean, and some trade of the same kmd 
earned on by Bntish merchants between the different ports of 
India, make, perhaps, the pnncipal branches of what is properly 
the carrying trade of Great Bntam 
The extent of the home trade and of the capital which can 
be employed m it, is necessanly lunited by the value of the 
surplus produce of all those distant places withm the country 
■which have occasion to exchange their respective productions 
wth one another* that of the foreign trade of consumption, 
by the value of the surplus produce of the -whole country and 
of what can be purchased with it that of the carrymg trade 
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by tbe value of the surplus produce of all the difierent countnes 
m the world Its possible extent, therefore, is m a manner 
mfinite in comparison of that of the other tivo, and is capable 
of absorbmg the greatest capitals 
The consideration of .his own priyateLptofit is the sole motive 
which determines’ the owner of any capital to eihploy it either 
m agriculture, m manufactures, or m some particular branch of 
the wholesale or retail trade The difierent quantities of pro- 
ducti\e labour which it may put into motion, and the difierent 
values which it may add to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the society, according as it is employed m one or other 
of those different ways, never enter mto his thoughts^ In 
countries, .therefore, where agnculture is the most profitable of 
all employments, an3~IarTawg^n3'lmproving~the mdst“^fefcr" 
roads' to" a" ^lendid' fortune, the c apitals of mdividuals-wiU 
n aturally be _employed-in.the manner most advantageous to 
the whole s^ety The pr ofits of agnculture, however, seem 
to" have no superiority over ^ose of other employments m]hhy 
part gf^Europe Projectors, indeed, m every comer of it, have 
withm these few years amused the public with most magnificent 
accounts of the profits to be made by the cultivation and 
improvement of land Without entering mto any particular 
discussion of their calculations, a very simple observation may 
satisfy us that the result of them must be false We see every 
day the most splendid fortunes that have been acquired in the 
course of a smgle life by trade and manufactures, frequently 
from a very small capital, sometimes from no capit^ A smgle 
instance of such a fortune acquired by agnculture m the same 
time, and from such a capital, has not, perhaps, occurred in 
Europe during the course of the present century In all the 
great countnes of Europe, however, much good land still remams 
uncultivated, and the greater part of what is cultivated is far 
from bemg improved to the degree of which it is capable 
Agnculture, therefore, is almost everywhere capable of absorb- 
ing a much greater capital than has ever yet been employed m 
it What circumstances m the policy of Europe have given 
the trades which are earned on m towns so great an advantage 
over that which is earned on m the country that pnvate persons 
frequently find it more for their advantage to employ their 
capitals m the most distant carrying trades of Asia and Amenca 
than m the improvement and cultivation of the most fertile 
fields m their own neighbourhood, I shall endeavour to explain 
at full length m the two following books 
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OF THE DIFFERENT PROGRESS OF OPULENCE IN 
DIFFERENT NATIONS 

CHAPTER I 

or THE NATURAL PROGRESS OF OPULENCE 

The great commerce of every civilised society is that carried 
on bstv cen the inhabitants of the tovm and those of the countrjL 
It consists m the exchange of rude for manufactured produce, 
c ithcr immediately, or by the intervention of money, or of some" 
'ort of paper v, hich represents money The country supplies the 
tovTi \\itt the means of subsistence and the materials of manu- 
facture. The town repays this supply by sending bai^ a part 
of the manufactured produce to the inliabitants of the'countrj' 
'Fhe tov. n, m v/hich there neither is nor can be any reproduction 
of substances, may \ery properly be said to gam its whole 
wealth and subsistence from the countiy We must not, 
howeier, upon this account, imagine that the gam of the tovm 
IS the Joss of the country. Tlic gams of both are mutual and 
reciprocal, and the division of labour is m this, as m all other 
cases, advantageous to all the different persons cmployetl m 
the \anous occupations into which it is subdivided Tlie in- 
habit'' nts of the country purchase of the tow n a greater quantity ^ 
of manufactured goods, with the producc_of a_much smaller 
quaniit> of their ownjabour, than tlicy must have emplo>cd 
Ind the} attempted to prepare them themselves The town 
afTorde a marl ct for the surplus produce of the country, or what 
N over and above the maintenani e^of llTc cullimtors, and it is 
there that the inhabitants of the country c> diangf it for some- 
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must generally not i)iily pay the expense of raising and bringing 
It to'mafket, but afiord^ too^ the ordmary profits of agnculture 
to thfe farmer. The proprietors and cuhvatprs of the country, 
therefore, which lies m the neighbourhood of the town, over and 
above the ordmary profits qf^agnculture, gam, m the price of 
what they sell, the whole value.of the carnage of the like produce 
that is brought from more distant parts, and they have, besides, 
the whole v^ue of this carnage m the price of what they buy 
Compare the cultivation of the lands in the neighbourhood of 
any considerable town with that of those which he at some 
distance from it, and you will easily satisfy yourself how much 
the country is benefited by the commerce of the town Among 
all the absurd speculations that have been propagated concem- 
mg the balance of trade, it has never been pretended that either 
the country loses by its commerce with the town, or the town 
by that with the country which maintains it 
As subsistence is, m the nature of things, pnor to convemency ' 
^and limiry, so the mdustry which procures the former must 
"iiecessanly be pnor to that which mmisters to the latter The 
cultivation and improvement of the country, therefore, which 
affords subsistence, murt, liecessanly, be pnor to the increase j 
of the town, "which furnishes oiily the means of convemency j 
and luxury^ It is the surplus produce of the. country only, or 
what is over and above the mamtenance of the cultivators, that 
constitutes the subsistexme of the town, which can therefofe 
mcrease only" witlrtire* incr^e of this surplus produce The 
tp5Yn,jndeed, ma y'ndt alway s denve-its whole-subsistence from 
thepountry m its neiglibomhood, or even from the territory to 
which It belongs, but from very distant countnes, and this, 
though it forms no exception from the general rule, has^occa^, 
sioned considerable vanations m the progress__of opulence m 
different ages and nations " , - 

That order of things which necessity imposes m general, 
though not m every particular country, is, m every particular 
country, promoted by the natural mclmatious of man Jf , 
human.mstitutions had.,never thwarted those natural mclma- 
tions, the towns could now’here have mcreased beyond what the- 
improvement and cultiyationpf the-temtorj'.m which they were 
situated could support, till sudi tune, at Jeast^ as the whole of 
that territory was completely cultivated and improved Upon 
equal, or nearly equal profits, most men wrffl choose to employ 
their -capitals rather m the imprm emcnt-iLhcr cultivation of 
land than either m manufactures or m foreign trade The man 
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who employs hi's capital m land has it more under his view and 
command, and his fortune is much less liable to accidents than 
that of the trader, who is obliged frequently to commit it, not 
only to the winds and the waves, but to the more uncertain 
elements of human folly and injustice, by giving great credits 
m distant couritnes to men ivith whose character and situabon 
he can seldom be thoroughly acquamted The capital of the 
landlord, on the contraiy, w'hich is fixed in the improvement of 
his land; seems to be as w'ell secured as the nature of human 
\ affairs ‘can admit^of ^ The beauty^ of the country Resides, the 
! pleasures of a country life, the tranquillity of mind which, it 
( promise, and wherever the injustice of human law'S does not 
j disturb it, the independency, which it really affords, have charms 
I that more or less attract everybody, and as to cultivate the 
ground was the original destination of man, so"m every stage 
of his existence he seems to retain a predilection for this pnraitive 
employment 

Without the assistance of some artificers, indeed, the cultiva-^^ 
tion of land‘cannot be carried on but with great incohveniency 
and continual mterruption Smiths, carpenters, wheehvnghts, 
and ploughv/rights, masons, and bricklayers, tanners, shoe- 
makers, and tailors are people whose service the farmer has 
frequent occasion for Such artificers, too, stand occasionally 
in need of the assistance of one another, and as their residence 
is not, like that of the farmer, necessarily tied down to a precise 
spot, they naturally settle m the neighbourhood of one another, 
and thus form a small tovm or village The butcher, the brewer, 
and the baker soon join them, together wth many other 
artificers and retailers, necessary or useful for supplymg their 
occasional wants, and who contribute still further to augment-^ 
the town The inhabitants of the town and those of the country 
are mutually the servants of one another. The town is a con- 
tmual fair or market, to which the inhabitants of the country__^ 
resort in order to exchange their rude for manufactured produce^ 
It is_this commerce jwhich supplies the mhabitants of the town 
both with*the matenals of their work, and the means of tfieiT' 
^sufasis^nce The quantity' of iHeTlnislfed work which they^eU 
to the 'inhabitants , of the. country necessanly regulates th^ 
of the matermls^and provisions which they buy 
Neitfier theif' employment nor subsistence, therefore, can 
augment but in proportion to the augmentation of the demand, 
from the country for finished work, and this demand can 
augment only, in proportion to the extension of imprdyement 
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■Jind cultiva^n^ Had human msfatutions, therefore , nev er 
distiirbed'^eTaatura[ course of tWgs^ the progresgive wedth 
ahd~iricrease-6f 3he' towns would, m every pohticaLsoci^/be 
consequential, and m proportion to the improvement and 
cultivation of the temtdry'or country.' ' 

In bur 'Noith.'^American colomes, where uncultivated land is 
stiU to be had upon easy terms, no manufactures for distant 
sale have ever yet been established m any of their towns When 
an artificer has acquired a httle more stock than is necessary 
for carrying on his own busmess m supplying the neighbouring 
country, he does not, m North Amenca, attempt to establish 
inth it a manufacture for more distant sale, but employs it in 
the purchase and improvement of uncultivated land From 
artificer he becomes planter, and neither the large wages nor 
the easy subsistence which that country affords to artificers 
can bribe him rather to work for other people than for himself 
He feels that an artificer is the servant of his customers, from 
whom he derives his subsistence, but that a planter who 
cultivates his own land, and denves his necessary subsistence 
from the labour of his own family, is really a master, and 
mdependent of all the world 

In countnes, on the contrary, where there is either no un- 
cultivated land, or none that can be had upon easy terms, every 
artificer who has acquued more stock than he can employ m 
the occasional jobs of the neighbourhood endeavours to prepare 
work for more distant sale The smith erects some sort of non, 

the weaver some sort of hnen or woollen manufactory Those 
different manufactures come, m process of time, to be gradually 
subdivided, and thereby improved and refined m a great variety 
of ways, which may easily be conceived, and which it is there- 
fore unnecessary to explam any further 
In seekmg for employment to a capital, manufactures are, • 
upon equal or nearly equal profits, naturally prefened tb’foreign^ 
commerce, for the same reason that agriculture is naturally 
preferred to manufactures As the capil^^f^the- landlord or 
farmerojs_more_secure than ^ra^acturefj^o the 

capital of _the jnauu.f acturerjT b eiiTg at*all fimes more -mthm his 
view and command, js moro_§ £CUt.e _than,.that. o f.. the fore ign^ 
merchant ^ In .^ev^ry^perioj^ indeed, ^ of every socie^^" 
su^uS^partTioth of the xu^^and manu^tured produce, or 
that for which there is no demanff atTiome, must be sent abroad 
m order to be excl^ged for jiomeAmg for which there is some* 
demand at home J^Hut^whether the capital, which cames this 
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surplus produce abroad, be a foreign or a domestic one is of 
very little importance If the societ3^has not acquired_sufficient 
capital both to cultivate all its lands, and to manufacture in^the^ 
completest manner the whole of its rude producefJ^rejseyen 
a cons^erable^ advantage that that rude produce should be 
exported by a foreign capital, m order that the whole stock of 
the society may be employed in more useful purposes The 
■wealth of ancient Egypt, that of Chma and Indostan, sufiiaently 
demonstrate that a nation may attam a very high degree of 
opulence though the greater part of its exportation trade be 
earned on by foreigners The progress of our North Amencan 
and West Indian colonies would have been much less rapid 
had no capital but what belonged to themselves been employed 
in exporting their surplus produce 
According jx) the natural course of things, therefore, the greater 
part of the capital of every ^o'^g spaety iSj fimt, directed to 
agnculture, afterwards to maimfactures, and"" last of all’ to 
'fbreign commerce This ordef of thmgs is "so very natural 
that" in every society that had any territory it has always, I 
believe, been m some degree observed Some of their lands 
must have been cultivated before any considerable towns could 
be established, and some sort of coarse industry of the manu- 
facturing land must have been earned on m those ■towns, before 
they could well think of emplo3Tng themselves in foreign 
commerce 

But though this natural order of things must have taken 
place m some degree m every such society, it has, m all the 
modem states of Europe, been, in many respects, entirely 
inverted The foreign commerce of some of their cities has 
introduced all their finer manufactures, or such as were fit for 
distant sale, and manufactures and foreign commerce together 
have given birth to the pnncipal improvements of agriculture 
The manners and customs which the nature of their ongmal 
government introduced, and which remained after that govern- 
ment ■was greatly altered, necessarily forced them into this 
unnatural and retrograde order 
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CHAPTER n 

or THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN THE ANCIENT 
STATE OF EUROPE AFTER THE FALL OF THE ROM^W EMPIRE 

When the German and Scythian nations overran the ivcstem 
provmces of the Roman empire, the confusions which followed 
so great a revolution lasted for several centunes The rapine 
and violence which the barbarians exercised against the ancient 
mhabitants mterrupted the commerce betw'een the towns and 
the country The toivns were desertel, and the country was 
left uncultivated, and the western provmces of Europe, which 
had enjoyed a considerable degree of opulence under the Roman 
empire, sunk into the lowest state of poverty and barbarism 
Dunng the continuance of those confusions, the chiefs and 
principal leaders of those nations acquired or usurped to them- 
selves the greater part of the lands of those countnes A great 
part of them was uncultivated, but no part of them, whether 
cultivated or uncultivated, was left without a propnetor. All 
of them were engrossed, and the greater part by a few great 
propnetors 

This onginal engrossing of uncultivated lands, though a great, 
might have been but a transitory evil They might soon have 
been divided agam, and broke mto small parcels either by 
succession or by alienation The law of pnmogemture hindered 
them from being dmded by succession the mtroduction of 
entails prevented their bemg broke mto small parcels by ahena- 
tion 

WhenJand,-like-movRbles, i s considered as the means on ly 
of subs istence and^enjoymentj.tbe natu ral la w of succession 
divides' itT'hkgTffiehi, among all tKe'cRildren of tEe^omil^ of 
ah 'oT whom the subsistence and enjoyment may be supposed 
equally dear to the father This natural law of succession 
accordingly took place among the Romans, who made no more 
distinction between elder and younger, between male and 
female, m the inhentance of lands than we do m the distnbution 
of movables But when land was considered as the means 
npt„of subsistence'm^ly7 bUt*6f power 'arid protection, it was 
though^ better thaOt should_descOTd undivided to^one In 
those disordfetlyiuKgsreveiy great landlord w^*a sort of petty 
prmce His tenants were h^ ‘subjects He was their judge 
and in some respects their legislator* m peace, and their leader 
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in war He made war accordmg to his own discretion^ frequently 
against his neighbours, and sometimes against his sovereign 
The secunty of a landed estate, therefore, the protection which 
its owner could afiord to those who dwelt on it, depended upon 
its greatness To divide it was to rum it, and to expose every 
part of It to be oppressed and swallowed up by the mcursions 
of its neighbours The law of primogeniture, therefore, came 
to take place, not immediately, mdeed, but m process of tune, 
m the succession of landed estates, for the same reason that 
it has generally taken place in that of monarchies, though not 
always at their first institution That the power, and con- 
sequently the secunty of the monarchy, may not be weakened 
by division, it must descend entire to one of the children. To 
which of tliem so important a preference shall be given must 
be detemuned by some general rule, founded not upon the 
doubtful distmctions of personal ment, but upon some plam 
and evident difference which can admit of no dispute. Among 
the children of the same family, there can be no indisputable 
difference but that of sex, and that of age The male sex is 
universally preferred to the female, and when all other thmgs 
are equal, the elder everywhere takes place of the younger 
Hence the ongm of the nght of primogeniture, and of what is 
called Imeal succession 

Laws frequently contmue m force long after the circum- 
stances which first gave occasion to them, and which could 
alone render them reasonable, are no more In the present 
state of Europe, the propnetor of a smgle acre of land is as 
perfectly secure of his possession as the propnetor of a hundred 
thousand The right of pnmogemture, however, still continues 
to be respected, and as of all institutions it is the fittest to 
support the pnde of family distmctions, it is stdl likely to 
endure for many centunes In every other respect, nothmg 
can be more contrary to the real mterest of a numerous family 
than a right which, m order to ennch one, beggars all the rest 
of the children 

Entails are the natural consequences of the law of pnmo- 
gemture They were introduced to preserve a certain Imeal 
succession, of which the law of pnmogemture first gave the 
idea, and to hmder any part of the ongmal estate from being 
earned out of the proposed Ime either by gift, or devise, or 
alienation, either by the folly, or by the misfortune of any of 
^ successive owners They were altogether imknown to the 
Romans Neither their substitutions nor fideicommisses bear 
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any resemblance to cntaQs, thongh some French lawyers have 
thought proper to dress the modem institution in the language 
and garb of those ancient ones 

t\Tien great landed estates were a sort of principalities, entails 
might not be unreasonable Like what are called the funda- 
mental lanrs of some monarchies, they might frequently hinder 
the secunty of thousands from being endangered by the capnee 
or cxtni\'agancc of one man But m the present state of Europe, 
when small as well as great estates denve their sccunta from 
the laws of iheir country, nothing can be more completely 
absurd The> are founded upon the most absurd of all sup- 
positions, the supposition that ei.er>’ successive generation of 
men have not an equal right to the cartli, and to all that it 
possesses; but that tlic property of the present generation 
should be restramed and rcgulat^ according to the fancy of 
those nho died perhaps five hundred >ears ago Entails, how- 
ever, are still respected through the greater part of Europe, in 
those countnes particularly in which noble birth is a neccssar}' 
qualification for the enjoyment either of civil or military honours 
Entails are thought necessary for maintaming this exclusive 
pnvilege of the nobility to the great offices and honours of their 
country, and that order having usurped one unjust advantage 
over the rest of their fellow -citizens, lest their poverty should 
render it ndiculous, it is thought reasonable that they should 
have another The common law of England, indeed, is said 
to abhor perpetuities, and they arc accordingly more restricted 
there than m any other European monarchy, though even 
England is not altogether without them In Scotland more 
than one-fifth, perhaps more than one-third, part of the whole 
lands of the country are at present supposed to be under stnet 
entail. 

Great tracts of uncultivated land were, m this manner, not 
only engrossed by particular families, but the possibility of 
their being divided again was as much as possible precluded for 
ever It seldom happens, however, that a great propnetor is 
a great improver In the disorderly times which gave birth to 
those barbarous institutions, the great propnetor was sufficiently 
employed m defending his own tenitones, or m extending his 
jurisdiction and authonty over those of his neighbours He 
had no leisure to attend to the cultivation and improvement of 
land When the establishment of law and order afforded him 
this leisure, he often wanted the mclination, and almost always 
the requisite abilities If the expense of his house and person 
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cither equalled or exceeded fais revenue^ as jt did very fre- 
quently, he had no stock to employ m this manner If hev/as 
an economist, he generally found it more profitable to employ 
his annual savings in new purchases than in the improvement 
of his old estate To improve land v/ith profit, hke all other 
commercial projects, requires an exact attention to small savings 
and small gams, of which a man bom to a great fortune, even 
though naturally frugal, is very seldom capable The situation 
of such a person naturally disposes him to attend rather to 
ornament v/hich pleases his fancy than to profit for which .he 
has so little occasion The elegance of his dress, of his equipage, 
of his house, and household furniture, are objects which from 
his infancy he has been accustomed to have some anxiety about 
The turn of mind which this habit naturally forms follows him 
when he comes to think of the improvement of land He 
embellishes perhaps four or five hundred acres m the neighbour- 
hood of his house, at ten tunes the expense w'hich the land is 
v/orth after all his improvements, and finds that if he was to 
improve his whole estate in the same manner, and he has little 
taste for any other, he would be a bankrupt before he had 
finished the tenth part of it There still remain m both parts 
of the united kmgdom some great estates which have contmued 
without interruption m the hands of the same family since the 
times of feudal anarchy. Compare the present condition of 
those estates with the possessions of the small propnetors m 
then neighbourhood, and you v/iU requue no other argument 
to convmce you ho.v unfavourable such extensive property is 
to improvement 

If little improvement was to be expected from such great 
propnetors, still less was to be hoped for from those who 
occupied the land under them. In the ancient state of Europe, 
the occupiers of land were all tenants at will. They were all or 
almost all slaves, but then slavery was of a milder kind than 
that known among the ancient Greeks and Romans, or even m 
our West Indian colonies They were supposed to belong more 
directly to the land than to their master They could, there- 
fore, be sold vath it, but not separately. They could marry, 
provided it was with the consent of their master, and he could 
not afterwards dissolve the marnage by selling the man and wife 
to different persons If he maimed or murdered any of them, 
he was liable to some penalty, though generally but to a small 
one They were not, however, capable of acquirmg property 
ATiatever they acauired was acqiured to their master, and he 
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coaid take it from them at pleasure Whatca cr cultivation and 
nipro\cmcnt could be carried on b}' means of such slaves ■was 
properly earned on by their master It was at his expense 
The seed, the cattle, and the instruments of husbandr)' ncrc all 
his It nas for his benefit. Such slaves could acquire nothing 
but their daily maintenance It rvas properly the propnetor 
himself, therefore, that, m this case, occupied lus onm lands, 
and cultivated them by his own bondmen This species of 
slaver} still subsists in Russia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Morav la, and other parts of Germany It is onlv m the n estem 
and south'V, estem provinces of Europe that it has gradually 
been abolished altogether 

But if great improvements arc seldom to be expected from 
great propnelors, thev arc least of all to be expected when they 
employ slaves for their workmen Tlic experience of all ages 
and nations, I bchevc, demonstrates that the work done by 
slaves, though it appears to cost only their maintenance, is m 
the end the dearest of any. A person who ixm acquire no 
propert}'’, can have no other mtercst but to cat as mudi, and to 
labour as little as possible Wlmtcver work he does beyond 
what is suffiaeni to purchase his owm maintenance can be 
squeezed out of him by violence onlv, and not by any interest 
of his own In ancient Italy, how much the cultivation of corn 
degenerated, how unprofitable it became to the master when it 
fell under the management of slav'cs, is remarked by both Pliny 
and Columella In the time of Aristotle it had not been much 
better in anaent Greece Speaking of the ideal republic 
described in the laws of Plato, to maintain five thousand idle 
men (the number of wamors supposed necessary for its defence) 
together with their w omen and servants, w ould require, he says, 
a temtory of bovmdlcss extent and fertility, like the plains of 
Babylon 

The pnde of man makes him love to domineer, and nothing 
mortifies him so much as to be obliged to condescend to persuade 
his infenors Wherever the law allows it, and the nature of 
the work can afford it, therefore, he will generally prefer the 
service of slaves to that of freemen The planting of sugar 
and tobacco can afford the expense of slave-cultivation The 
raising of com, it seems, in the present times, cannot. In the 
English colonics, of which the pnncipal produce is com, the far 
greater part of the work is done by freemen The late tesolution 
of the Quakers in Pennsylvania to set at liberty all their negro 
slaves may satisfy us that their number cannot be very great 
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Had they made any considerable part of their property, such 
a resolution could never have been agreed to In our sugar 
colonies, on the contrary, the whole v/ork is done by slaves, and 
m our tobacco colonies a very great part of it The profits 
of a sugar-plantation in any of our West Indian colonies are 
generally much greater than those of any other cultivation that 
IS known either in Europe or Amenca; and the profits of a 
tobacco plantation, though mfenor to those of sugar, are 
supenor to those of com, as has already been observed Both 
can afford the expense of slave-cultivation, but sugar can afford 
it still better than tobacco The number of negroes accordingly 
IS much greater, in proportion to that of whites, in our sugar 
than in our tobacco colomes 

To the slave cultivators of anaent times gradually succeeded 
a species of farmers knovm at present m France by the name 
of Metayers They are called m Latin, Colom Partiani They 
have been so long m disuse m England that at present I know 
no English name for them The propnetor furnished them 
with the seed, cattle, and instruments of husbandry, the whole 
stock, m short, necessary for cultivating the farm ITie produce 
was divided equally between the propnetor and the farmer, 
after setting aside what was judged necessary for keeping up 
the stock, which was restored to the propnetor when the farmer 
either quitted, or was turned out of the farm 

Land occupied by such tenants is properly cultivated at the 
expense of the propnetor as much as that occupied by slaves 
There is, however, one very essential difference between them 
Such tenants, bemg freemen, are capable of acquinng property, 
and having a certain proportion of the produce of the land, they 
have a plain mterest that the whole produce should be as great 
as possible, m order that their own proportion may be so A 
slave, on the contrary, who can acquire nothing but his main- 
tenance, consults his own ease by making the land produce as 
little as possible over and above that maintenance It is 
probable that it was partly upon account of this advantage, 
and partly upon account of the encroachments which the sove- 
reign, always jealous of the great lords, gradually encouraged 
their villains to make upon their authonty, and which seem at 
last to have been such as rendered this species of servitude 
altogether mconvenient, that tenure m villanage gradually wore 
out through the greater part of Europe The time and manner, 
however, m which so important a revolution was brought about, 
IS one of the most obscure pomts m modem history The church 
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of Rome claims great merit m it, and it is certam that so early 
as the twelfth century, Alexander III published a bull for the 
general emanapation of slaves It seems, however, to have 
been rather a pious exhortation than a law to which exact 
obedience was required from the faithful Slaven' continued 
to take place almost universally for several centuries afterwards, 
till It was gradually abolished by the joint operation of the two 
interests above mentioned, that of the propnetor on the one 
hand, and that of the sovereign on the other A villam en- 
franchised, and at the same time allowed to continue m posses- 
sion of the land, havmg no stock of his own, could cultivate it 
only by means of what the landlord advanced to him, and must, 
therefore, have been what the French call a metayer 

It could never, however, be the mterest even of this last 
species of cuhvators to lay out, m the further improvement of 
the land, any part of the httle stock which they might save from 
their own share of the produce, because the lord, who laid out 
nothmg, was to get one-half of whatever it produced The 
tithe, which is but a tenth of the produce, is found to be a 
very great hmdrance to improvement A tax, therefore, which 
amounted to one-half must have been an effectual bar to it 
It might be the interest of a metayer to make the land produce 
as much as could be brought out of it by means of the stock 
furnished by the propnetor, but it could never be his mterest 
to mix any part of his own with it In France, where five parts 
out of SIX of the whole kingdom are said to be still occupied by 
this speaes of cultivators, the propnetors complain that their 
metayers take every opportumty of employmg the master’s 
cattle rather m carnage than m cultivation, because m the one 
case they get the whole profits to themselves, m the other they 
share them with their landlord This speaes of tenants still 
subsist m some parts of Scotland They are called steel-bow 
tenants Those ancient English tenants, who are said by Chief 
Baron Gilbert and Doctor Blackstone to have been rather 
bailiffs of the landlord than farmers properly so called, were 
probably of the same kmd 

To this species of tenancy succeeded, though by very slow 
degrees, farmers properly so called, who cultivated the land with 
their own stock, paymg a rent ceriam td the landlord When 
such farmers have a lease for a term of years, they may some- 
stones find It for their mterest to lay out part of their capital m 
the further improvement of the farm, because they may some- 
times expect to recover it, with a large profit, before the expira- 
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tion of the lease The possession even of such farmers^ however, 
was long extremely precanous, and still is so in many parts of 
Europe. They could before the expiration of their term be 
legally outed of their lease by a new purchaser, in England, 
even by the fictitious action of a common recovery If they 
were turned out illegally by the violence of their master, the 
action by which they obtamed redress was extremely imperfect 
It did not always reinstate them in the possession of the land, 
but gave them damages which never amounted to the real loss 
Even m England, the country perhaps of Europe where the 
yeomanry has always been most respected, it was not till about 
the 14th of Henry VII that the action of ejectment was 
invented, by which the tenant recovers, not damages only but 
possession, and in which his claim is not necessanly concluded 
by the uncertam decision of a single assize. This action has 
been found so effectual a remedy that, in the modem practice, 
when the landlord has occasion to sue for the possession of the 
land, he seldom makes use of the actions which properly belong 
to him as landlord, the wnt of nght or the wnt of entry, but 
sues m the name of his tenant by the wnt of ejectment In 
England, therefore, the secunty of the tenant is equal to that 
of the propnetor In England, besides, a lease for life of forty 
shillings a year value is a freehold, and entitles the lessee to 
vote for a member of parliament, and as a great part of the 
yeomanry have freeholds of this kmd, the whole order becomes 
respectable to their landlords on account of the political con- 
sideration which this gives them There is, I believe, nowhere 
m Europe, except m England, any instance of the tenant building 
upon the land of which he had no lease, and trusting that the 
honour of his landlord would take no advantage of so important 
an improvement Those laws and customs so favourable to 
the yeomanry have perhaps contnbuted more to the present 
grandeur of England than all their boasted regulations of 
commerce taken together 

The law which secures the longest leases against successors 
of every kmd is, so far as I know, pecuhar to Great Bntam It 
was mtroduced mto Scotland so early as 1449, by a law of 
James 11 Its beneficial influence, however, has been much 
obstructed by entails, the heirs of entail bemg generally 
restrained from letting leases for any long term of years, 
frequently for more than one year A late act of parhament 
h^, m this respect, somewhat slackened their fetters, though 
they are still by much too strait In Scotland, besidesj as no 
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leasehold gives a vote for a member of parliament, the 3 oorn'inry 
are upon tins account less respectable to their landlords than 
in England 

In other parts of Europe, after it was found convenient to 
secure tenants both against heirs and purchasers, the term of 
their secunt}* v as still limited to a \ cry short period . m France, 
for example, to nmc > ears from the commencement of the lease. 
It has m tlut country', indeed, been lately extended to twenty- 
seven, a penod still too short to encourage the tenant to mahe 
the most important improicmcnts The proprietors of land 
were anaentl)' the legislators of ever)' part of Europe The 
laws relating to land, therefore, were all calculated for what 
they supposed the interest of Uie propnetor It was for his 
mtetest, the3 had imagined, that no lease granted by any of 
his predecessors should hinder him from enjo} mg, dunng a long 
term of years, the full value of his land Avance and injustice 
are always short-sighted, and they did not foresee how much 
this regulation must obstruct improvement, and thercb}' hurt 
m the long-run the real interest of the landlord 
The farmers too, besides paying the rent, w'ere anciently, it 
was supposed, bound to perform a great number of services to 
the landlord, which were seldom either specified m the lease, 
or regulated by any precise rule, but by the use and wont of 
the manor or barony These services, therefore, being almost 
entirely arbitrary, subjected the tenant to many vexations 
In Scotland the abolition of all services not precisely stipulated 
m the lease has m the course of a few years very much altered 
for the better the condition of the yeomanry of that country 
The public services to which the yeomanry were bound w^ere 
not less arbitrary than the private ones To make and mam- 
tam the high roads, a servitude whicli still subsists, I believe, 
eveiywhere, though with different degrees of oppression m 
different countnes, was not the only one When the kmg’s 
troops, when his household or his officers of any kind passed 
through any part of the country, the yeomanry were bound to 
provide them wnth horses, carnages, and provisions, at a pnee 
regulated b3’' the purveyor Great Bntain is, I believe, the 
only monarchy m Europe where the oppression of purveyance 
has been entirely abolished It still subsists m France and 
Germany 

The pubhc taxes to which they were subject were as irregular 
and oppressive as the services The ancient lords, though 
extremely unmlhng to grant themselves anj' pecimmiy aid to 
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of any considerable stock should quit the supenor m order to 
place himself m an mfenor station Even m the present state 
of Europe, therefore, httle stock is likely to go from any other 
profession to the improvement of land m the way of farmmg 
More does perhaps m Great Bntam than m any other country, 
though even there the great stocks which are, in some places, 
employed m farmmg have generally been acquired by farming, 
the trade, perhaps, m which of all others stock is commonly 
acquired most slowly After small propnetors, however, nch 
and great farmers are, m every country, lie principal improvers 
There are more such perhaps m England than m any other 
European monarchy In the repubhcan governments of Holland 
and of Berne m Switzerland, the farmers are said to be not 
mfenor to those of England 

The ancient pohcy_pLEurope was, over and above all this, 
unfavourable tq^_Ae_jimprovement and cultivation of land, 
whether ^med on by the propnetor or by the farmer, first, 
by the genera^rohibition of Ae exportation of com without 
a special licence, which "seems to have been a very universal 
regulation, and secondly, by the restomte which were laid 
upon the inland commerce, notbnly*6f com, but of almost every 
other part of the produce of the farm by the absurd laws against 
engrossers, regrators, and forestaUers, and by the pnvileges of 
fairs and markets It has already been observed in what 
manner the prohibition of the exportation of com, together 
wth some encouragement given to the importation of foreign 
com, obstructed the cultivation of ancient Italy, naturally the 
most fertile country m Europe, and at that time the seat of 
the greatest empire m the world To what degree such restraints 
upon the inland commerce of this commodity, jomed to the 
general prohibition of exportation, must have discouraged the 
cultivation of countnes less fertile and less favourably circum- 
stanced, it is not perhaps very easy to imagine , 
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CHAPTER m 


OF THE PISE AKD PROGRESS OF CITIES AMD TOWNS 
AFTER THE FALL OF THE ROIIAN EMPIRE 


The inhabitants of aties and towns v/ere^ after the fall of the 
Roman empire, not more favoured than those of the country 
They consisted, indeed, of a very different order of people from 
the first inhabitants of the ancient repubhes of Greece and Italy 
These last vere composed chiefly of the propnetors of lands, 
among v.hom the public temtory was ongmally divided, and 
who found it convement to buQd their houses m the neighbour- 
hood of one another, and to surround them with a wall, for the 
sake of common defence After the fall of the Roman empire, 
on the contrar}', the propnetors of land seem generally to have 
lived in fortified castles on their own estates, and m the midst of 
their o’'n tenants and dependants The towns v/ere chiefly 
inhabited by tradesmen and mechanics, who seem m those days 
to have been of servile, or very nearly of servile condition The 
pnvileges which we fod granted by ancient charters to the 
inhabitants of some of the pnnapal tovms m Europe sufficiently 
show what they were before those grants The people to whom 
It 13 granted as a pnvilege that they might give away their own 
daughters m mamage -without the consent of their lord, that 
upon their death their owm children, and not their lord, should 
succeed to then goods, and that they might dispose of thenr owm 
eficcts by will, must, before those grants, have been either 
altogether or very nearly in the same state of villanage -with the 
occupiers of land in the country 
They seem, indeed, to have been a very poor, mean set of 
people, who used to travel about with their goods from place 
to place, and from fair to fair, like the hawkers and pedlars of 
the present times In all the dififcrent countnes of Europe then, 
in the same manner as in sev’cral of the Tartar governments of 
.\sn at present, ta> es used to be levied upon the persons and 
goods of tra>ellers when they passed through certain manors, 
•'hen they went over certain bridges, when they earned about 
their goods from place to place m a fair, when they erected in it 
a booth or stall to sell them in These difTerent taxes were 


1 povTi in England by the names of passage, pontage, lastage, 
and stalkge Sometimes the Hng, sometimes a great lord, who 
Iwif, it upon some occasions, authonty to do this, would 
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grant to particular traders, to such particularly as lived m 
their own demesnes, a general exemption from such taxes Such 
traders, though m other respects of servile, or very nearly of 
sernle condition, were upon this account called Free-traders 
They m return usually paid to their protector a sort of annual 
poll-tax In those days protection was seldom granted ivithout 
a valuable consideration, and this tax might, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as compensation for what their patrons might lose by 
their exemption from other taxes At jBrst, both those poll- 
taxes and those exemptions seem to have been altogether 
personal, and to have affected only particular mdividuals 
durmg either their hves or the pleasure of their protectors 
In the very imperfect accounts winch have been published from 
Domesday-book of several of the towns of England, mention 
is frequently made sometimes of the tax which particular 
burghers paid, each of them, either to the long or to some 
other great lord for this sort of protection, and sometimes of 
the general amount only of all those taxes ^ 

But how servile soever may have been ongmally the condition 
of the inhabitants of the towns, it appears evidently that they 
arrived at liberty and mdependency much earlier than the 
occupiers of land m the country That part of the lung’s revenue 
which arose from such poll-taxes m any particular town used 
commonly to be let m farm during a term of years for a rent 
certam, sometimes to the sheriff of the county, and sometimes 
to other persons The burghers themselves frequently got 
credit enough to be adrmtted to farm the revenues of this sort 
which arose out of their own town, they becommg jomtly and 
severally answerable for the whole rent “ To let a farm m this 
manner was quite agreeable to the usual economy of, I believe, 
the sovereigns of all the different countnes of Europe, who used 
frequently to let whole manors to all the tenants of those manors, 
they becommg jomtly and severally answerable for the whole 
rent, but m return bemg allowed to collect it m then oivn way, 
and to pay it mto the kmg’s exchequer by the hands of their 
own bailiff, and bemg thus altogether freed from the insolence 
of the lung’s officers — a circumstance m those days regarded 
as of the greatest importance 

At first, the farm of the town mis probably let to the burghers, 
m the same manner as it had been to other farmers, for a term 

1 See Brady’s Histoncal Treatise of Cities and Burroughs, p 3, eta 

» See Madoi, Ftrina Burgi, p 18, also History of the Exchequer, chap 10 
sect. V p 223, first edition. ’ 
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of years only In process of time, however, it seems to have 
become the general practice to grant it to them m fee, that is 
for ever, reserving a rent certain never aftenvards to be 
augmented The payment having thus become perpetual, the 
exemptions, m return for which it was made, naturally became 
perpetual too Those exemptions, therefore, ceased to be 
personal, and could not afterwards be considered as belonging 
to mdividuals as individuals, but as burghers of a particular 
burgh, which, upon this account, was called a free burgh, for the 
same reason that they had been called free burghers or free 
traders 

Along with this grant, the important pnvileges above men- 
tioned, that they might give away their own daughters m 
mamage, that their children should succeed to them, and that 
they might dispose of their own effects by will, were generally 
bestowed upon the burghers of the town to whom it^was given 
Whether such pnvileges had before been usually granted along 
with the freedom of trade to particular burghers, as individuals, 
I know not I reckon it not improbable that they were, though 
I cannot produce any direct evidence of it But however this 
may have been, the principal attnbutes of villanage and slavery 
being thus taken away from them, they now, at least, became 
really free m our present sense of the word Freedom 

Nor was this aU They were generally at the same time 
erected mto a commonalty or corporation, with the privilege 
of havmg magistrates and a town council of their own, of makmg 
bye-laws for their own government, of building walls for their 
own defence, and of reducmg aU their inhabitants under a sort 
of mihtary disciphne by obhgmg them to watch and ward, 
that is, as anciently imderstood, to guard and defend those 
walls agamst all attacks and surprises by night as well as by day 
In England they were generally exempted from suit to the 
hundred and county courts , and all such pleas as should arise 
among them, the pleas of the crown excepted, were left to the 
decision of their own magistrates In other countnes much 
greater and more extensive jurisdictions were frequently granted 
to them ^ 

It might, probably, be necessary to grant to such towns as 
were adSmtted to farm their own revenues some sort of com- 
pulsive junsdiction to obhge their own citizens to make pay- 
ment In those disorderly times it might have been extremely 

^ See Madox, Ftrma Burgt See also Pfefiel in the remarkable events 
under Frederic II and his successors of the house of Suabia 
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mcom enient to have left them to seek this sort of justice from 
any other tribunal But it must seem extraordinary that the 
sovereigns of all the different countnes of Europe should have 
exchanged m this manner for a rent certain, never more to be 
augmented, that branch of their revenue ivhich nos, perhaps, 
of all others the most likely to be improved b> the natural course 
of things, vathout either expense or attention of their own* 
and that they should, besides, have in this manner voluntarily 
erected a sort of independent republics m the heart of their own 
dominions 

In order to understand this, it must be remembered that m 
those days the sovereign of perhaps no country in Europe was 
able to protect, through the whole extent of his dominions, the 
weaker part of his subjects from the oppression of the great 
lords Those whom the law could not protect, and who were 
not strong enough to defend themselves, w ere obliged either to 
have recourse to the protection of some great lord, and in order 
to obtam it to become either his slaves or vassals , or to enter into 
a league of mutual defence for the common protection of one 
another The inhabitants of cities and burghs, considered as 
single mdividuals, had no power to defend themselves, but by 
entering mto a league of mutual defence with their neighbours, 
they •were capable of making no contemptible resistance The 
lords despised the burghers, whom they considered not only 
as of a different order, but as a parcel of emancipated slaves, 
almost of a different species from themselves The wealth of 
the burghers never failed to provoke their en-vy and indignation, 
and they plundered them upon every occasion wthout mercy 
or remorse The burghers naturally hated and feared the lords 
The kmg hated and feared them too, but though perhaps he 
might despise, he had no reason either to hate or fear the 
j burghers Jlutual interest, therefore, disposed them to support 
^ the king, and the kmg to support them against the lords They 
were the enemies of his enemies, and it ivas his interest to render 
them as secure and mdependent of those enemies as he could 
By granting them magistrates of their owm, the privilege of 
malmig bye-laws for their owm government, that of building walls 
for their own defence, and that of reduemg all their inhabitants 
under a sort of miht^ discipUne, be gave them all the means 
of security and mdependency of the barons which it was m his 
power to bestow Without the establishment of some regular 
government of this kind, without some authonty to compel 
their mhabitants to act accordmg to some certam plan or 
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you except Venice, for of that city the history is someuhat 
different, it is the history of all the considerable Italian repubhcs, 
of which so great a number arose and perished between the end 
of the twelf^ and the beginning of the sixteenth century 
In countnes such as France or England, where the authority 
of the sovereign, though frequently very low, never was destroyed 
altogether, the cities had no opportunity of becommg entuely 
mdependent They became, however, so considerable that the 
sovereign could impose no tax upon them, besides the stated 
farm-rent of the town, without their own consent They were, 
therefore, called upon to send deputies to the general assembly 
of the states of the kmgdom, wherfe they might jom with the 
clergy and the barons m grantmg, upon urgent occasions, some 
cxtraordmary aid to the kmg Bemg generally, too, more 
favourable to his power, their deputies seem, sometimes, to 
have been employed by him as a counterbalance m those 
assembhes to the authonty of the great lords Hence the ongm 
of the representation of burghs m the states-general of all the 
great monarchies m Europe 

Order and good government, and along with them the hberty 
and secunty of mdividuals, were, m tl^ manner, established 
m cities at a tune when the occupiers of land m the country 
were exposed to every sort of violence But men m this de- 
fenceless state naturally content themselves with their necessary 
subsistence, because to acquire more might only tempt the 
mjustice of them oppressors On the contrary, when they are 
secure of en]oymg the frmts of theu mdustry, they naturally 
exert it to better their condition, and to acquire not only the 
necessanes, but the convemencies and eleganaes of hfe That 
mdustry, therefore, which arms at somethmg more than neces- 
sary subsistence, was established m cities long before it was 
commonly practised by the occupiers of land m the country 
If m the hands of a poor cultivator, oppressed with the servitude 
of vdlanage, some httle stock should accumulate, he would 
naturally conceal it with great care from his master, to whom 
it would otherwise have belonged, and take the first opportumty 
of runnmg away to a town The law was at that time so 
mdulgent to the inhabitants of towns, and so desuous of 
dimimshmg the authonty of the lords over those of the country, 
that if he could conceal himself there from the pursuit of his 
lord for a year, he was free for ever Whatever stock, therefore 
accumulated m the hands of the mdustnous part of the m- 
habitants of the country naturally took refuge m cities as the 
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only sanctuanes in which it could be secure to the person that 
acquired it 

The inhabitants of a city, it is true, must always ultimately 
denve their subsistence, and the w'hole matenak and means of 
their mdustry, from the country But those of a city, situated 
near either the sea coast or the banks of a navigable nver, are 
not necessarily confined to denve them from the country m their 
neighbourhood They have a much wader range, and may 
draw them from the most remote comers of the world, either 
in exchange for the manufactured produce of their owai mdustiy', 
or by performmg the ofiice of earners between distant countnes 
and exchangmg the produce of one for that of another A aty 
nught m this manner grow up to great wealth and splendour, 
while not only the country m its neighbourhood, but all those 
to which it traded, were m poverty and WTCtchedness Each of 
those countnes, perhaps, taken smgly, could afford it but a 
small part either of its subsistence or of its employment, but 
all of them taken together could afford it both a great sub- 
sistence and a great employment There were, however, withm 
the narrow circle of the commerce of those times, some countnes 
that were opulent and mdustrious Such w'as the Greek empire 
as long as it subsisted, and that of the Saracens dunng the reigns 
of the Abassides Such too was Egypt till it was conquered by 
the Turks, some part of the coast of Barbary, and all those 
provinces of Spam which were under the government of the 
Moors 

The aties of Italy seem to have been the first m Europe which 
were raised by commerce to any considerable degree of opulence 
Italy lay in the centre of what was at that time the improved 
and civilised part of the world The crusades too, though b> 
the great waste of stock and destruction of mhabitants which 
they occasioned they must necessanly have retarded the pro- 
gress of the greater part of Europe, were extremely favoiurable 
to that of some Italian cities The great armies which marched 
from all parts to the conquest of the Holy Land gave extra- 
ordmary encouragement to the shippmg of Vemce, Genoa, and 
Pisa, sometimes m transportmg tiiem thither, and always in 
supplymg them with provisions They were the commissanes, 
if one may say so, of those armies, and the most destructive 
frenzy that ever befell the European nations was a source of 
opulence to those republics 

The inhabitants of tradmg cities, by importmg the improved 
manufactures and expensive luxuries of richer countnes, afforded 
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some food to the vamty of the great proprietors, who eagerly 
purchased them with great quantities of the rude produce of 
their own lands The commerce of a great part of Europe m 
those tunes, accordmgly, consisted chiefly m the exchange of 
their own rude for the manufactured produce of more civilised 
nations Thus the wool of England used to be exchanged for 
the wmes of France and the fine cloths of Flanders, m the same 
manner as the com m Poland is at this day exciWged for the 
wines and brandies of France and for the sflks and velvets of 
France and Italy 

A taste for the finer and more improved manufactures was 
m this manner mtroduced by foreign commerce mto countries 
where no such works were earned on But when this taste 
became so general as to occasion a considerable demand, the 
merchants, m order to save the expense of carnage, naturally 
endeavoured to establish some manufactures of the same kmd 
m their own country Hence the ongm of the first manufactures 
for distant sale that seem to have been established m the 
western provinces of Europe after the fall of the Roman empire 
No large country, it must be observed, ever did or could subsist 
without some sort of manufactures being earned on m it, and 
when It IS said of any such country that it has no manufactures, 
it must always be vmderstood of the finer and more improved 
or of such as are fit for distant sale In every large country 
both the clothmg and household furniture of the far greater 
part of the people are the produce of then own mdustry This 
is even more umversally the case in those poor countnes which 
are commonly said to have no manufactures than m those nch 
ones that are said to abound m them In the latter, you wiU 
generally find, both m the clothes and household furmture of 
the lowest rank of people, a much greater proportion of foreign 
productions than m the former 

Those manufactures which are fit for distant sale seem to 
have been mtroduced mto different countnes m.two different 
ways 

Sometimes they have been mtroduced, m the manner above 
mentioned, by the violent operation, if one may say so, of the 
stocks of particular merchants and undertakers, who established 
them m imitation of some foreign manufactures of the same 
kmd Such manufactures, therefore, are the offsprmg of foreign 
commerce, and such seem to have been the ancient manufac- 
tures of silks, velvets, and brocades, which flourished m Lucca 
dunng the thirteenth century They were banished from 
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thence by the tyranny of one of Machiavel’s heroes^ Castruccio 
Castracani In 1310, nine hundred families were dnven out of 
Lucca, of whom thirty-one retired to Venice and offered to 
introduce there the silk manufacture ^ Their offer was accepted , 
many pnvfleges were conferred upon them, and they began the 
manufacture with three hundred workmen Such, too, seem 
to have been the manufactures of fine cloths that anciently 
flourished in Flanders, and which were introduced into England 
m the begmmng of the reign of Elizabeth, and such are the 
present silk manufactures of Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
factures mtroduced in this manner are generally employed upon 
foreign matenals, bemg mutations of foreign manufactures 
When the Venetian manufacture was first established, the 
matenals were all brought from Sicily and the Levant The 
more ancient manufacture of Lucca was hkewise earned on with 
foreign matenals The cultivation of mulberry trees and the 
breeding of silk-worms seem not to have been common m the 
northern parts of Italy before the sixteenth century Those 
arts were not mtroduced into France till the reign of Charles 
IX The manufactures of Flanders were earned on chiefly with 
Spamsh and English wool Spanish wool was the matenal, not 
of the first woollen manufacture of England, but of the first 
that was fit for distant sale More than one half the matenals 
of the Lyons manufacture is at this day foreign silk; when it 
was first established, the whole or very nearly the whole was so 
No part of the matenals of the Spitalfields manufacture is ever 
likely to be the produce of England The seat of such manu- 
factures, as they are generally mtroduced by the scheme and 
project of a few individuals, is sometimes established m a mari- 
time city, and sometimes m an inland town, according as theu* 
mterest, judgment, or capnee happen to determme 
At other times, manufactures for distant sale grow up natur- 
ally, and as it were of their own accord, by the gradud refine- 
ment of those household and coarser manufactures which must 
at all times be earned on even in the poorest and rudest countnes 
Such manufactures are generally employed upon the matenals 
v/hich the country produces, and they seem frequently to have 
been first refined and improved m such inland countries as were, 
not mdeed at a very great, but at a considerable distance from 
the sea coast, and sometimes even from all water carnage 
An inland country, naturally fertile and easily cultivated, pro- 
duces a great surplus of provisions beyond what is necessary for 
* See Sandi, Isiorta Ctvfle de Vttiexia, part iL voL i pages 247 and 256 
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maintaining the cultivators^ and on account of tlie expense of 
land carnage^ and inconvemency of nver navigation, it may 
frequently be difficult to send this surplus abroad Abundance, 
therefore, renders provisions cheap, and encourages a great 
number of workmen to settle in the neighbourhood, who find 
that their mdustry can there procure them more of the neces- 
sanes and conveniencies of hfe than m other places They work 
up the materials of manufacture nhich the land produces, and 
exchange their finished nork, or what is the same thing the 
price of it, for more materials and pronsions They give a new 
value to the surplus part of the rude produce by saving the 
expense of carrymg it to the water side or to some distant 
market, and they furnish the cultivators with something m 
exchange for it that is either useful or agreeable to them upon 
easier terms than they could have obtained it before The 
cultivators get a better pnce for their surplus produce, and can 
purdiase cheaper other conveniences which they have occasion 
for They are thus both encouraged and enabled to increase 
this surplus produce by a further improvement and better culti- 
vation of the land, and as the ferldity of the land had given 
birth to the manufacture, so the progress of the manufacture 
re-acts upon the land and increases still further its fertilit)' 
The manufacturers first supply the neighbourhood, and after- 
wards, as their work improves and refines, more distant markets 
For though neither the rude produce nor even the coarse manu- 
facture could, without the greatest difficulty, support the ex- 
pense of a considerable land carnage, the refined and improved 
manufacture easily may In a small bulk it frequently contains 
the pnce of a great quantity of rude produce A piece of fine 
cloth, for example, which weighs only eighty pounds, contains 
m it, the pnce, not only of eighty pounds’ weight of w'ool, but 
sometimes of several thousand weight of com, the mamtenance 
of the different worlong people and of their immediate em- 
ployers The com, whidi could wuth difficulty have been earned 
abroad m its own shape, is m this manner virtually exported m 
that of the complete manufacture, and may easily be sent to 
the remotest comers of the world In this manner have grown 
up naturally, and as it were of theu own accord, the manufac- 
tures of Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Wolver- 
hampton Such manufactures are the offspring of agnculture 
In the modem history of Europe, their extension and improve- 
ment have generally been postenor to those which were the 
offspring of foreign commerce England was noted for the 
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manufacture of fine cloths made of Spamsh wool more than a 
century before any of those which now flounsh m the places 
above mentioned were fit for foreign sale The extension and 
improvement of these last could not take place but m conse- 
quence of the extension and improvement of agriculture, the 
last and greatest effect of foreign commerce, and of the manu- 
factures immediately mtroduced by it, and which I shall now 
proceed to explain 


CHAPTER IV 

HOW THE COMMERCE OF THE TOWNS CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE COUNTRY 

The increase and nches of commercial and manufactunng 
towns contnbuted to the improvement and cultivation of the 
countries to which they belonged in three different ways " 
First, by ajffordmg a great and ready_ markeMor the rude, 
produce of th'e__ cburifry^They gave encouragement to its culti- 
vation "and further improvement ,, This benefit was not even 
confined to the countnes in which they were situated, but 
extended more or less to all those with which they had any 
dealings To aU of them they afforded a market for some part 
either of their rude or manufactured produce, and consequently 
gave some encouragement to the mdustry and improvement of 
all Their ovra country, however, on account of its neighbour- 
hood, necessarily derive'd the greatest benefit from this market . 
Its rude produce being charged with less carnage, the traders 
could pay the growers a better pnce for it, and yet afford it as 
cheap to the consumers as that of more distant countnes 
Secondly, the wealth acquired by the inhabitants of cities„ 
yvas frequently employed m purchasmg such lands^ as were to*, 
be sold, of which a great part would frequently be uncultivated^ 
Merchants are commonly ambitious of becommg country^eritie- 
men," and when ^ey do, they are generally the best off all_ 
improvers A merchant Ts" accustomed to employ his money 
chiefly m profitable projects, whereas a mere country gentlemgn 
IS accustomed to employ it chiefly in expense The one often 
sees his money go from hnn and return to hunt again with a 
profit, the other, when once he parts with it, very seldom 
expects to see any more of it Those different habits naturally 
affect their temper and disposition in every sort of business. 
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Ajnerchantjs comm^yji bold^ a country gentleman a timid_ 
undert^l^ The one is not afraid tdlay ouTat oncVa large 
capital upon the improvement 6f his land when he has a pro- 
bable prospect~bf raismg the value of it m proportion to the 
expense The o^r, if he has any capiM, which is not always 
the case, s^dpm ventures -to employ it m this manner If he 
improves aF all,Tt is commonly not with a ■"capital,^ but with 
what he can save out of his annual revenue Whoever has had 
the fortune to hve m a mercantile town situated m an unim- 
proved country must have frequently observed how much more 
spirited the operations of merchants were m this way than those 
of mere coimtry gentlemen The habits, besides, of order, 
economy, and attention, to which mercantile business naturally 
forms a merchant, render him much fitter to execute, with 
profit and success, any project of improvement 

Thirdly, and lastly, commerce and manufactures gradually 
j introduced order' and’ good government, and ivith Ihem, the 
hberty" and security of mdividuals, among the mhabitants of 
the “country, who had before lived almost m a continual state ^ 
of war with their neighbours and of servile dependency upon 
their supenors This, though it has been the least observed, 

IS by far the most important of all their effects Mr Hume is 
the only writer who, so far as I know, has hitherto talcen notice 
of it 

In a country which has neither. foreign:commerce, nor any^^ 
of the' finer" ihahufactures, a great propnetor, havmg nothing 
for wh^ he can exchange the^greater part of , the produce„of" 
his lands which is over and above the mamtenance of the ” 
cultivator, consumes the whole m rustic hospitality at home 
II this surplus ’^oduce is sufficient to mamtain a hundred or a 
thousand men, he can make use of it in no other way than by 
mamtammg a hundfeff“orarthousand rnen He_is at all tunes, 
therefore^ surroun ded wit h a multitude of letters and de-^ 
pendants, who, having no eqmvalent to give m return for their 
mamtenance, but bemg fed entirely by his bounty, must obey^ 
hun, for the same reason that soldiers must obey the prince who 
paysThem Before the extensiqnpf commerce a nd m anufacture 
m Europe, the bospitahty of the nch and the great, from the 
sovereign down to thesmaUest baron, eimeeded everythmg which 
m the present times we can easily form a notion of West- 
minster hall was the dmmg-room of Wilham Rufus, and might 
frequently, perhaps, not be too large for his company It was 
reckoned a piece of magnificence m Thomas Becket that he 
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strewed the floor of his hall with clean hay or rushes in the 
season, in order that the knights and squires who could not get 
seats might not spoil their fine clothes when they sat down on 
the floor to eat their dinner The great Earl of Warwick is said 
to have entertamed every day at his different manors thirty 
thousand people, and though the number here may have been 
exaggerated, it must, however, have been very great to admit 
of such exaggeration A hospitahty nearly of the same kind 
was exercised not many years ago m many different parts of 
the highlands of Scotland It seems to be common m all 
nations to whom commerce and manufactures are little known 
I have seen, says Doctor Pocock, an Arabian chief dme m the 
streets of a town where he had come to sell his cattle, and mvite 
all passengers, even common beggars, to sit down with him and 
partake of his banquet 

The occupiers of land were m every respect _ as„de pgndent 
upon the'gre'aFprofnetor as his retainers ^ Evensucli offhem 
“■as were not m a state of villanage were tenants at will, who 
paid a rent m no respect equivalent to the subsistence which 
the land afforded them A crown, half a crown, a sheep, a lamb, 
was some years ago m the highlands of Scotland a common rent 
for lands which mamtamed a family In some places it is so 
at this day, nor will money at present purchase a greater 
quantity of commodities there than m other places ,In a 
country where the surplus produce of a large „estate_ must be 
consumed upon the estate itself, it v^l frequently be^more 
convenient for the propnetqr that part of it be consumed at a 
distance from his ovm house provided they who consume^ it are 
"as dependent’ upon him as either his retamers or his menial 
— servants He is thereby saved from the embarrassment"' of 
either too large a company or too large a family A tenant at 
ivil], v/ho possesses land sufficient to mamtam his family for 
httle more than a quit-rent, is as dependent upon the propnetor 
as any servant or retamcr whatever and must obey him with 
as httle reserve Such^a„propnetor, as he feeds his servants 
and retainers at his own house, so he feeds his tenants at their 
houses ^ The subsistence of both is denved from his bounty, 
and its "continuance depends upon his good pleasure 
Upon the authonty which the great propnetor necessarily 
had _m' such a state of things over their tenants and retamers 
vas founded the power of the ancient barons , They necessanly 
became the judges in peace, and th^leadersjn w^, of a ll who 
dwelt upon their estates They could maintain order and 
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execute the law w ithin their respective demesnesj because each 
of OieiuTcoulTSere tunrthe-whole-iorce-of all -the inhabitants 
against the mjustice of any one No other persons had sufficient 
authority to do this The king-in_particular had_,not _ In those 
ancient times he was httle more than the greatest propnetor m, 
his dominions, to whom, for the sake of common defence against 
their common enenues, the other great propnetors paid certam 
respects To have enforced payment of a small debt withm 
the lands of a great propnetor, where all the inhabitants were 
armed and accustomed to stand by one another, would have 
cost the kmg, had he attempted it by his own authonty, almost 
the same effort as to extinguish a avil war He w^as, therefore, 
obliged to abandon the administration of justice through the 
greater part of the country to those who were capable of 
admmistenng it, and for the same reason to leave the command 
of the country tnihtia to those whom that mihtia would obey 
It IS a mistake to imagme that those temtonal junsdictions 
took their ongm from the feudal law Not only the highest 
jurisdictions both civil and cnmmal, but the power of levying 
troops, of coming money, and even that of makmg bye-laws for 
the government of then own people, were all nghts possessed 
allodially by the great propnetors of land several centimes before 
even the name of the feudal law was known m Europe The 
authonty and junsdiction of the Saxon lords m England appear 
to have been as great before the Conquest as that of any of the 
Norman lords after it But the feudal law is not supposed to 
have become the common law of England till after the Conquest 
That the most extensive authonty and jurisdictions were 
possessed by the great lords m France aUodially long before the 
feudal law was mtroduced mto that country is a matter of fact 
that admits of no doubt That authonty and those junsdictions 
all necessanly flowed from the state of property and manners 
just now descnbed Without remounting to the remote 
antiquities of either the French or English monarchies, we may 
find m much later times many proofs that such effects must 
always flow from such causes It is not thirty years ago smce 
Mr Cameron of Lochiel, a gentleman of Lochabar m Scotland, 
wuthout any legal w'arrant whatever, not being what w'as then 
called a lord of regality, nor even a tenant in chief, but a vassal of 
tlie Duke of Argyle, and without being so much as a justice 
of peace, used, notwithstanding, to exercise the highest cnmmal 
junsdiction over his own people He is said to have done so 
with great equity, though w-ithout an> of the formalities of 
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justice, and it is not improbable that the state of that part of 
the country at that time made it necessary for him to assume 
this authonty m order to mamtam the pubhc peace That 
gentleman, whose rent never exceeded five hundred pounds a 
year, earned, m 1745, eight hundred of his own people mto the 
rebelhon with him 

The mtroduction of the feudal law, so far from extending, 
may be regarded as an attempt to moderate the authonty of 
the great ^odial lords It established a regular subordmation, 
accompanied with a long tram of services and duties, from the 
king down to the smallest propnetor Dunng the mmonty of 
the propnetor, the rent, together with the management of his 
lands, fell into the hands of his immediate supenor, and, con- 
sequently, those of all great propnetors mto the hands of the 
long, who was charged with Ae mamtenance and education of 
the pupil, and who, from his authonty as guardian, was supposed 
to have a nght of disposmg of him m mamage, provided it was 
m a manner not unsuitable to his rank But though this 
mstitution necessarily tended to strengthen the authonty of the 
kmg, and to weaken that of the great propnetors, it could not 
do either sufiiciently for estabhshing order and good govern- 
ment among the inhabitants of the country, because it could 
not alter sufficiently that state «f property and manners from 
which the disorders arose The authonty of government still 
continued to be, as before, too weak m the head and too strong 
m the mfenor members, and the excessive strength of the 
infenor members was the cause of the weakness of the head 
After the institution of feudal subordmation, the king was as 
incapable of restraining the violence of the great lords as before 
They still contmued to make war accordmg to their own dis- 
cretion, almost continually upon one another, and very fre- 
quently upon the kmg, and the open country stiU contmued 
to be a scene of violence, rapme, and disorder 

But what all the violence of the feudal mstitutions could 
never have effected, the silent and msensible operation of foreign 
commerce and manufactures gradually brought about These 
gradually furnished the great propnetors with somethmg for 
which they could exchange the whole surplus produce of their 
knds, and which they could consume themselves without shanng 
it either with tenants or retamers AU for ourselves and 
nothmg for other people, seems, m every age of the world, to 
have been the vile maxim of the masters of mankmd As soon, 
therefore, as they could find a method of consummg the whole 
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value of their rents themselves, they had no disposition to share 
them with any other persons For a pair of iamond buckles 
perhaps, or for something as fnvolous and useless, they ex- 
changed the mamtenan.ee, or what is the same thmg, the price 
of the mamtenance of a thousand men for a year, and with it 
the whole weight and authority which it could give them The 
buckles, however, were to be aU their own, and no other human 
creature was to have any share of them, whereas m the more 
ancient method of expense they must have shared with at least 
a thousand people With the judges that were to determine 
the preference tlus difference was perfectly decisive , and thus, 
for the gratification of the most childish, the meanest, and the 
most sordid of all vamties, they gradually bartered their whole 
power and authonty. 

In a country where there is no foreign commerce, nor any of ) 
the finer manufactures, a man of ten thousand a year cannot 
well employ his revenue m any other way than m maintammg, 
perhaps, a thousand families, who are aU of them necessarily at 
his command In the present state of Europe, a man of ten 
thousand a year can spend his whole revenue, and he generally 
does so, without directly mamtairung twenty people, or being 
able to command more than ten footmen not worth the com- 
manding Indirectly, perha ps , he mamta ms as gr eat or even a 
greater^ number'”df people than he -CouldThave- done'*by"the 
ancient method of expense For though the quantity of pre- 
cious productions for which he exchanges his whole revenue be 
very small, the number of workmen employed m collecting and 
prepanng it must necessarily have been ver}'’ great Ite^great 
pnee generally arises from the wages of their labour, and'tBe 
profits of all their immediate employers By paymg pnee^ 
he mduectly pays ah_ those wages and profits "md thus m- 
directly~ contnbutes to the mamtenance of aU the workmen 
and .[^their:^ employers He generally contnbutes, however, but 
a very small prdporHon to that of each, to very few perhaps a 
tenth, to many not a hundredth, and to some not a thousandth, 
nor even a ten-thousandth part of their whole annual mam- 
tenance Thpugl^he, contnbutes, therefore, jbo the mamteriancfi^l 
of them all, tfiey me all more or less mdepen^nt,othim,,because” 
generally they' can ^ be maintamed without hun 
When the great propnetors of land spend their rents m mam- 
tainmg their tenants and retamers, each of them mamtams 
entirely aU his own tenants and all his own retamers But 
when they spend them m mamtainmg tradesmen and artificers. 
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they may^ all of them tahen together, perhaps, maintam as 
great, or, on account of the waste which attends rustic hos- 
pitality, a greater number of people than before Each of them, 
however, taken smgly, contnbutes often but a very small share 
to the raamtenance of any mdmdual of this greater number 
Each tradesman or artificer denves_his subsistence from the 
employment, not of one, but of a hundred or a thousand difierent,, 
customers Though in some measure obhged to them all, 
therefore, he is not absolutely dependent upon any one of them 
The personal expense of the great propnetors h^aying^m tlus^ 
manner -gradually increased, it was impossible that the number 
of their retamers should not as gradually dimmish till they were 
at last dismissed altogether The same cause gradually led 
them to dismiss^the unnecessary part of their tenants ,Farms^ 
were enlarge'd, and the occupiers of land, notwithstandmg the 
coinplamts of depopulation, reduced to the number necessary 
for cultivating it, accordmg to the imperfect state of cultivation 
and'noprovement in those times By the removal of the un- 
necessary mouths, and by exacting from the farmer the full 
value of the farm, a greater surplus, or what is the same thing, 
the pnee of a greater surplus, was obtained for, the propnetor, 
which the merchants and manufacturers soon furnished him 
with a method of spendmg upon his own person m the same 
maimer as he had done the rest The same cause continuing 
to operate, he was desirous to raise his rents above what his 
lands, in the actual state of their improvement, could afford 
His tenants could jagree to this upon one condition only, that 
they“sh'ould“be^ se_cured in -their possession for such a tem of 
years as" might give them time to recover with profit whatever 
they should" TSy^out 'm the further improvement of the land 
The^expensive vanity of thejandlord made him willing to accept 
o^thisjcondition, and hence the ongm of long l^es " 

Even a tenant at will, who pays the full value of the land, is 
not altogether dependent upon the landlord The pecuniary 
advantages which they receive from one another are mutual 
and equal, and such a tenant will expose neither his life nor his 
fortune m the service of the propnetor But if he has a lease 
for a longterm of years, he is altogether independent, and his 
landlord must not expect from him even the most tnfling service 
, beyond what is either expressly stipulated m the lease or im- 
posed upon him by the common and known law of the country 
I The tenants having-in^this manner become mdependent, and 
\ re tam ers bemg dismissed, the great propnetors were no 
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longex-capablejif interm ptmg the regular execution of justice 
or of disturbmg~tlie peace of the country Having sold their 
birthnght, not like Esau for a mess of pottage in time of hunger 
and necessity, but m the ■wantonness of plenty, for trinkets and 
baubles, fitter to be the playthmgs of children than the senous 
pursuits of men, they became as insignificant as any substantial 
burgher or tradesman m a city A.jegular~gavemment-nras 
estab^hed m the cpuntr)’’ as weU as m the. city,_nobody haiung 
suffiaent power to disturb its "operations m ^e one any more 
than m the other 

It does not, perhaps, relate to the present subject, but I 
cannot help remarkmg it, that very old famihes, such as have 
possessed some considerable estate from father to son for many 
successive generations are very rare m commercial countnes 
In countnes ■which have httle commerce, on the contrary, such 
as Wales or the highlands of Scotland, they are ■very copimon 
The Arabian histones seem to be all full of genealogies, and 
there is a history "wntten by a Tartar Khan, which has been 
translated mto several European languages, and which contams 
scarce anythmg else, a proof that ancient fanuhes are very 
common among those nations In countnes where a nch man 
can spend his revenue m no other way than by mamtaimng as 
many people as it can mamtam, he is not apt to run out, and 
his benevolence it seems is seldom so molent as to attempt to 
mamtam more than he can afford But where he can spend 
the greatest revenue upon his o^wn person, he frequently h^ no 
bounds to his expense, because he frequently has no bounds to 
his vamty or to his affection for his cwn person In commerciaT*] 
countnes, therefore, nches, m spite of the most ■violent regula- ! 
tions of law to prevent theur issipation, i^ry seldom remam 
long m the same family Among simple nations, on the con- 
■trary, they frequently do without any regulations of law, for 
among nations of shepherds, such as the Tartars and Arabs, the 
consumable nature of their property necessarily renders all such 
regulations impossible 

A revolution of the greatest importance to the pubhc happi- ^ 
ness was m this manner brought about by two different orders j 
of people who had not the'least mtention ■to serve -the pubhc 
To gratify the most childish_ vanity was-the sole m otive of the 
great propmto^ The merchants., and -artificers, mucBTTess ’ 
ndi^ous, actedTaerely from.a -view to then o^wn mterest, and 
m pursmt of their o^wn pedlar pfmaple of turning a permy ) 
wherever a penny was to be got Neither of them had either 
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knowledge or foresight of that great revolution which the folly 
of the one, and the industry of the other, was gradually bringing 
about 

' It IS thus that through the greater part of Europe the com- 
Amerce and manufactures of cities, instead of bemg the effect, 
(have been the cause and occasion of the improvement and 
cultivation of the country 

This order, however, bemg contrary to the natural course of 
thmgs, IS necessanly both slow and uncertam Compare the' 
slow progress of those European countnes of which the wealth 
depends very much upon their commerce and manufactures 
with the rapid advances of our North Amencan colonies, of 
which the wealth is founded altogether m agnculture Through 
the greater part of Europe the number of mhabitants is not 
{supposed to double m less than five hundred years In several 
jof our North Amencan colonies, it is found to double m twenty 
■'or five-and-twenty years In Europe, the law of pnmogemture 
and perpetuities of different lands prevent the division of great 
estates, and thereby hinder the multiphcation of small pro- 
pnetors A small propnetor, however, who knows every part 
of his httle temtory, who views it with all the affection which 
property, especially small property, naturally mspires, and who 
upon that account takes pleasure not only in cultivatmg but m 
adommg it, is generally of all improvers the most mdustnous, 
the most mtelligent, and the most successful The same regu- 
lations, besides, keep so much land out of the market that 
there are always more capitals to buy than there is land to sell, 
so Aat what is sold always sells at a monopoly pnce The rent 
never pays the interest of the purchase-money, "and is, besides, 
burdened with repairs and other occasional charges to which 
the mterest of money is not liable To purchase land is every- 
where^ m Europe a most unprofitable empdovment of a^ small 
. capital ^ For tlm^sjke of the^superio^^ecunty, md^e”d^ a man 
of “moderate circumstances, when he retire from business, will 
, sometimes ^choose to lay out his little_.capital m land~ ^ man 
of professipnjtoo, whose revenue is denved from anoth^^ource, 

“ 6ften loves to secure h^ savittg^in'the saroe way“ "BuJ^^^ung, 
^^man, who, mstead of applymg to trade or trT some profession, 
should employ a capital of two or three thousand pounds m the 
purchase and cultivation of a small piece of land, might mdeed 
expect to live very happily, and very mdependently, but must 
bid adieu for ever to ^ hope of either great fortune or great 
illustration, vhich by a different employment of his stock he 
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might have had the same chance of acquiring with other people. 
Such a person too, though he cannot aspire at bemg a propnetor, 
ivill often disdam to be a farmer The^ small quantity of land, 
therefore, -which is brought to market, and the high pnce of 
•sshat IS brought thither, . prev ents a great number of capitals ~ 
from being employed in its cultn^'biTan'd unprovemcnt -winch 
would otherwise have taken-tEoFdifection ' In North America, 
on the“c6htraxy, fifty or sixty pounds is often found a suffiaent 
stock to begm a plantation -with The purchase and improve- 
ment of unculti-vated land is there the most profitable employ- 
ment of the smallest as well as of the greatest capitals, and the 
most direct road to aU the fortune and illustration which can 
be acquired m that countiy' Such land, mdeed, is m North 
America to be had almost for nothmg, or at a pnce much below 
the value of the natural produce — a thmg impossible m Europe, 
or, mdeed, m any country where all lands have long been pnvate 
property If landed estates, however, were divided equally 
among all the children upon the death of any propnetor who 
left a numerous family, the estate would generally be sold So 
much land would come to market that it could no longer sell at 
a monopoly pnce The free rent of the land w'ould go nearer 
to pay the mterest of the purchase-money, and a sm^ capital 
might be employed m purchasmg land as profitably as m any 
other way 

England, on account of the natural fertility of the soil, of 
the great extent of the sea-coast m proportion to that of the 
whole c(Hmtry, and of the many navigable nvers which run 
through It and afford the conveniency of water carnage to some 
of the most inland parts of it, is perhaps as well fitted by nature 
as any large country m Europe to be the seat of foreign com- 
merce, of manufactures for distant sale, and of all the improve- 
ments which these can occasion From the beginnmg of the 
rfeign of Elizabeth too, the English legislature has been pecu- 
liarly attentive to the mterests of commerce and manufactures, 
and m reahty there is no country m Europe, Holland itself not 
excepted, of which the law is, upon the whole, more favourable 
to this sort of mdustry Oimmerce and manufactures have 
accordingly been contmually advancmg dunng all this penod 
The cultivation and improvement of the country has, no doubt 
been gradually advancing too, but it seems to have followed 
slowly, and at a distance, the more rapid progress of commerce 
and manufactures The greater part of the country must prob- 
ably have been culti-vated before the reign of Elizabeth and 
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a very great part of it still remains uncultivated, and the culti- 
vation of the far greater part much infenor to what it might 
! be The law of England, however, favours agnculture not only 
' mdirectly by the protection of commerce, but by several direct 
' encouragements Except in times of scarcity, the exportation 
of com IS not only free, but encouraged by a bounty In tunes 
of moderate plenty, the importation of foreign com is loaded 
with duties that amount to a prohibition The importation of 
hve cattle, except from Ireland, is prohibited at all times, and 
it IS but of late that it was permitted from thence Those who 
cultivate the land, therefore, have a monopoly against their 
countiymen for the two greatest and most important articles 
of land produce, bread and butcher’s meat These encourage- 
ments, though at bottom, perhaps, as I shall endeavour to show 
hereafter, altogether illusory, sufficiently demonstrate at least 
the good mtention of the legislature to favour agriculture But 
what is of much more importance than aU of them, the yeoma nry 
of England are rendered as secure, as mdependen±, and _as 
respectable as law can make them No country, therefore, m 
which the right of primogeniture takes place, which pays tithes, 
and where perpetuities, though contrary to the spunt of the 
law, are admitted m some cases, can give more encouragement 
to agnculture than England Such, however, notwithstanding, 
IS the state of its cultivation What would it have been had 
the law given no dnect encouragement to agnculture besides 
what arises indirectly from the progress of commerce, and had' 
left the yeomanry m the same condition as m most other 
coimtnes of Europe? It is now more than two hundred years 
smce the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, a penod as long 
as the course of human prospenty usually endures 

France seems to have had a considerable share of forei^ 
commerce near a century before England was distinguished as 
a commercial country. The manne of France was considerable, 
accordmg to the notions of the times, before the expedition 
of Charles VIII to Naples The cultivation and improvement 
of France, however, is, upon the whole, mfenor to that of 
England The law of the country has never given the same 
direct encouragement to agnculture 
The foreign commerce of Spam and Portugal to the other 
parts of Europe, though chiefly earned on m foreign ships, is 
very considerable That to their colonies is earned on m their 
o^vn, and is much greater, on account of the great nches and 
extent of those colomes But it has never mtroduced any con- 
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siderable manufactures for distant sale mto either of those 
countnes, and the greater part of both still remams unculti- 
vated The foreign commerce of Portugal is of older standmg 
than that of any great country m Europe, except Italy 
Italy IS the orfy great country of Europe -whach seems to have 
been cultivated and improved m every part by means of foreign 
commerce and manufactures for distant sale Before the 
mvasion of Charles VIII , Italy, accordmg to Guicciardm, was 
cultivated not less m the most mountamous and barren parts 
of the country than m the plainest and most fertile The 
advantageous situation of the country, and the great number of 
mdependent states which at that time subsisted m it, probably 
contnbuted not a httle to this general cultivation It is not 
impossible too, notwithstandmg this general expression of one 
of the most judicious and reserved of modem histonans, that 
Italy was not at that time better cultivated than England is at 
present 

The capi tal, how ever—that is acquired to any_j:ountry by' 
commerce and manufactures is all a very precarious and uncer-| 
tmiTpossession till some part of it has been secured and realised j 
m the cultivation and im^ovement-of its lands A merchant, t 
it has been said very properly, is not necessarily the citiz^ of 
any particular country It is m aTgreat measure mdifferent to 
him from what place he cames on his trade, and a,ve^ tnfhng „ 
disgust will make him remove his capital, an^ together "wi A it 
all_the mdustry which it supports," from one country to another 
No part of It can be said to belong to any particular country, 
till it has" been spread as it were over the face of that countr}’’, " 
either m Tiuildmgs''br''m the lastmg .miprovemeut of^ Imds 
No vestige now remains of 'the great wealth said to have 
been possessed by the greater part of the Hans towns except 
m the obscure histones of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
tunes It IS even uncertam where some of them were situated 
or to what towns m Europe the Latm names given to some of 
them belong But though the misfortunes of Italy m the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centunes greatly 
diminished the commerce and manufactures of the cities of 
Lombardy and Tuscany, those countnes still continue to be 
among the most populous and best cultivated m Europe The 
civil wars of Flanders, and the Spanish government which 
succeeded them, chased away the great commerce of Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Bruges But Flanders still contmues to be one of 
the richest, best cultivated, and most populous provinces of 
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Europe The ordinary revolutions of war and government 
easily dry up the sources of that wealth which anses from 
commerce only That which anses from the more solid im- 
provements of agnculture is much more durable and cannot 
be destroyed but by those more violent convulsions occasioned 
by the depredations of hostile and barbarous nations continued 
for a century or two together, such as those that happened for 
some tune before and after the fall of the Roman empire m the 
western provmces of Europe 



BOOK IV 

OF SYSTEMS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


INTRODUCTION 

PoLiTiCA.1. economy, considered as a branch of the science of 
a statesman or legislator, proposes two distinct obj ects first, 
to provide a plentiM rev^ue or subsistence for the people, or 
more properly^to~eoable them to provide such a revenue or 
subsistence for themselves, and secondly, to supply the state 
or commonwealth with a r evenue s ufficient for the pubhc 
se rvice s It proposes to ennch both the people and the 
sovereign 

The different progress of opulence m different ages and nations 
has given occasion to two different systen^of pqhtical economy 
with regard to ennchmg^bLe^eople The one may be called 
the system of commerce, the other that of a gnculture I shall 
endeavourTo''Splam both as fully andUistmctly aFl can, and 
shall begm with the system of commerce It is the modem 
system, and is best understood m our own country and in our 
own times 


CHAPTER I 

OF THE PRINCTPLE OF THE COMMERCTAL, OR MERCANTILE 

SYSTEM 

THAT_Vt;ealthj:oiisists m money, or m gold and silverj is a popular 
notion whictTnaturally ajiseslrom the double function ofmoney, 
as the instrument of commerce’^and as the measure of value 
In consequence of its bemg the instrument'of comrherce' when 
we have money we can more readfly obtam whatever else we 
have occasion for than by means of any other commodity The_ 
great affair, we always find, is to get money When that is^ 
obtamed, there is no difficulty in making any subsequent 
purchase In consequence of its being the measure of value 
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we estimate that of all other commodities by the quantity of 
money v/hich they v,^ill exchange for We say of a rich man 
that he is vmrth a great deal, and of a poor man that he is 
worth very little money A frugal man, or a man eager to be 
rich, IS said to love money , and a careless, a generous, or a 
profuse man, is said to be indifferent about it To grow nch is 
to get money , and-wcalth and ingn^, m short, are, in common 
language, considered as in every respect synonymous 
A rich country, in the same manner as a rich man, is supposed 
to be a country abounding in money, and to heap up gold and 
silver m any country is supposed to be the readiest way to 
crunch it For some time after the discovery of Amenca, the 
first inquiry of the Spaniards, when they arrived upon any un- 
known coast, used to be, if there was any gold or silver to be 
found m the neighbourhood By the information which they 
r'^ceived, they judged whether it v/as v/orth while to make a 
settlement there, or if the country was v/orth the conquenng 
Plano Carpino, a monk, sent ambassador from the King of 
France to one of the sons of the famous Gengis Khan, says 
that the Tartars used frequently to ask him if there was plenty 
of sheep and oxen in the kingdom of France? Their inquiry 
had the same object vrith that of the Spaniards They wanted 
to know if the country was rich enough to be worth the 
conquering Among the Tartars, as among all other nations 
of shepherds, who are generally ignorant of the use of money, 
cattle are the instruments of commerce and the measures of 
value Wealth, therefore, according to them, consisted in 
cattle, as according to the Spaniards it consisted in gold and 
silver. Of the two, the Tartar notion, perhaps, was the nearest 
to the truth 

Mr, Locke remarks a distinction between money and other 
movable goods All other movable goods, he says, are of so 
consumable a nature that the wealth which consists m them 
cannot be much depended on, and a nation which abounds^ in 
them one year may, without any exportation, but merely by tiieir 
- mvn waste and extravagance, be in great want of them the next. 
Money, on the contrary, is a stead3^nejid, whicdi, though it 
may travel about from harf3To*hand, yet if it can be kept from 
going out of the country, is not vcryJiablc,io,L)e,wasted and 
consumed „ Gold and silver, therefore^are, according to him, 
the most sohd and substantial part of the movable wealth of 
a nation, and to multiply those metals ought, he thinks, upon 
that account, to be the great object of its political economy. 
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back much more treasure than was originally sent out to 
purchase them Mr Mun compares this operation of foreign 
trade to the seed-time and harvest of agnculture “ If we only 
behold,” says he, “ the actions of the husbandman m the seed- 
time, when he casteth away much good com mto the ground, 
we shall account him rather a madman than a husbandman 
But when we consider his labours m the harvest, which is the 
end of his endeavours, we shall find the worth and plentiful 
mcrease of his actions ” 

They represented, secondly, that this prohibition could not 
hmder the exportation of gold and silver, which, on account of 
the smallness of their bulk in proportion to their value, coiild 
easily 1^ smuggled abroad That this exportation could only 
be prevented by a proper attention to, what they called, the 
balance of trade That when the country exported to a greater 
value than it imported, a balance became due to it from foreign 
mations, which lyas necessarily paid to it in gold and silver, and 
thereby'increased the quantity of those metals m the kmgdom 
But that when it imported to a greater value than it exported, 
a contrary balance became due to foreign nations, which was 
necessarily paid to them m the same manner, and thereby 
diminished that quantity That m this case to prohibit the 
exportation of those metals could not prevent it, but only, by 
making it more dangerous, render it more expensive That 
the exchange was thereby turned more agamst the country which 
owed the balance than it otherwuse might have been, the 
merchant who purchased a bill upon the foreign country bemg 
obliged to pay the banker who sold it, not only for the natural 
risk, trouble, and expense of sending the money thither, but for 
the extraordmary risk ansing from the prohibition But that 
the more the exchange was against any country, the more the 
balance of trade became necessanly against it, the money of 
that country becommg necessanly of so much less value in 
companson with that of the country to which the balance was 
due That if the exchange between England and Holland, for 
example, was five per cent against England, it would require a 
hundred and five ounces of silver m England to purchase a bill 
for a hundred ounces of silver m Holland that a hundred and 
five ounces of silver m England, therefore, would be worth only 
a hundred ounces of silver m Holland, and would purchase only 
a proportionable quantity of Dutch goods, but that a hundred 
ounces of silver m Holland, on the contrary, would be worth a 
hundred and five ounces m England, and would purchase a 
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proportionable quantity of English goods that the English 
goods which were sold to Holland would be sold so much cheaper, 
and the Dutch goods which were sold to England so much 
dearer by the dilerence of the exchange, that the one would 
draw so much less Dutch money to England, and the other 
so much more English money to Holland, as this difference 
amounted to and that the balance of trade, therefore, would 
necessarily be so much more against England, and would requu^ 
a greater balance of gold and silver to be exported to Holland 
y Those arguments were partly sohd and^parriy sophistical 
^ey were„sohd so far as they a^rted that the exportation of 
goldrand*silverjn rinde might frequently be advantageous to the 
^ jCduntfy They were~s6Iid,~too, m assertmg that no prohibjrion 
' could" prevmf'their exportation when pnvate people found 
/ any advantage*^ in' e'^brtin^tHem But they were sophistical, 
m supposing that either _to preserve or to augment the quantity 
of those metals required more the attention of government 
than to preseivehr to augment the quantity of any other useful 
commodities, which the freedom of trade, without any such 
attention, never fails to supply m the proper quantity They 
were sophistical, too, perhaps, in assertmg that the high pnce 
qf^ exchange necessarily merged what they called'^ the _ un^ 
favouraWe bdarice'of trade^'br occasioned the exportation of a 
gfSiter quantity“of gold"nHd"silver That high pnce, mdeed, 
was extremely disadvantageous to the merchants who had any 
money to pay m foreign countnes They paid so much dearer 
for the bills which riieir bankers granted them upon those 
countnes But though the risk ansmg from the prohibition 
might occasion some extraordmary expense to the bankers, it 
would not necessarily carry any more money out of the couniry 
This expense would generally be all laid out m the country, m 
smuggling the money out of it, and could seldom occasion the 
exportation of a smgle sixpence beyond the precise sum drawn 
for The high pnce of exchange too would naturally dispose 
the merchants to endeavour to make their exports nearly 
balance their imports, m order that they might have this high 
exchange to pay upon as small a sum as possible The high 
pnce of exchange, besjdes, must necessarily have operated as 
a tbq m raising the'pnce of foreign goods, and thereby diminish- 
ing their consumption^ It would tend, therefore, not to mcrease 
but to diminish what they called the unfavourable balance of 
trade, and consequently the exportation of gold and silver 
Such as they were, however, those arguments convmced the 
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people to whom they were addressed They were addressed 
by merchants to parliaments and to the councils of prmces, to 
nobles and to country gentlemen, by those who were supposed 
to understand trade to those who were conscious to themselves 
that they knew nothmg about the matter That foreignjrade^ 
ennched the country, expenence demonstrated to the noblw 
and country gentlemen as well as to the merchants ; but how, 
or m what manner, none of them well knew The merchants 
loiew perfectly m what manner jt ennched^ them?elves - It 
was' their business to know it But to know m what manner 
It ennched the country was no part of their' business Tbis 
subject never came mto their consideration but when they had 
occasion to apply to their country for some change m the laws 
relating to foreign trade It then became necessary to say 
somethmg about the beneficial effects of foreign trade, and the 
manner m which those effects were obstructed by the laws as 
they then stood To the judges who were to decide the business 
It appeared a most satisfactory account of the matter, when 
they were told that foreign trade brought money into the 
country, but that the laws m question hmdered it from bnngmg 
so much as it otherwise would do Those arguments therefore 
produced the wished-for effect The prohibition of exportmg 
gold and silver was m France and England confined to the com 
of those respective countnes The exportation of foreign-ppw 
and of ]^llion-was„made Tree fa Holland, and m'some other 
places, this hberty was extended even to the com of the country 
The attention of government was turned away. from .guarding 
agamst the exportation of gold and silver to watch ovw the 
balance^ of frade as' the ■'only cause which cdulS occasion ahy 
augmentation or diminution of those metals From one fruit- 
less care it was turned away to another care much more mtncate, 
much more embarrassing, and just equally fruitless The title 
of Mun’s book, England’s Treasure in Foretgjt Trade, became a 
fundamental maxim m the political economy, not of England 
only, but of all other commeraal countnes The~mland'Or_ 
home trade, the most important of all, the trade m which an 
equal capital affords the greatest revenue, and creates the greatest 
employment to the people of the country, was considered as 
subsidiary only to foreign trade It neither brought money 
into the country, it was said, nor earned any out of it The 
country, therefore, could never become either richer or poorer 
fa rnea^ of it, except so far as its prosperity or decay might 
mdurectly influence the state of foreign trade 
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J A countr>^ that has no mines of its owm must undoubtedly 
draw Its gold and silver from foreign countnes m the same 
manner as one that has no vmejmrds of its own must draw its 
ivmes It does not seem necessary, hoivei er, that the attention 
of government should be more turned towards the one than 
towards the other object. A country that has wherewithal to 
buy wine will a\wa>5 get the wine which it has occasion for, 
and a country that has wherewithal to buy gold and silver will 
never be m want of those metals They are to be bought for 
a certam pnee like all other commodities, and as they are the 
price of all other commodities, so all other commodities are the 
pnee of those metals We trust v ith perfect secunty that the 
freedom of trade, without any attention of government, will 
always supply us with the mne which we have occasion for 
and we may trust mth equal secunty that it will always supply 
us with all the gold and silver which we can afford to purchase 
or to employ, either in circulatmg our commodities, or m other 
uses 

...-'The quantity of every (mmmodity which human industry ' 
can either purchase or produce naturally regulates itself m 
every, country according to the effectual demand, or according ' 
to’ the demand of thoSe who are willing to pay the whole rent, 
labour, and profits which must be paid in order to prepare and 
bring It to market But no commodities regulate themselves 
more, easily or more evacQy^i^&rdmg to''this effectual demand 
than gold, and silver,^ because, on account of the small bulk 
and great value of those metals, no commodities can be more 
easily transported from one place to another, from the places 
where they are cheap to those where they are dear, from the 
places where they exceed to those where they fall short of this 
effectual demand If there were m England, for example, an 
effectual demand for an additional quantity of gold, a packet- 
boat could bring from Losbon, or from wherever else it was to be 
had, fifty tons of gold, which could be corned into more than 
five milhons of gumeas But if there were an effectual demand 
for gram to the same value, to import it would require, at five 
guineas a ton, a miUion of tons of shippmg, or a thousand ships 
of a thousand tons each The navy of England would not be 
sufficient 

tVhen ^the_ quantitv of gold an d sili er— importe<ijnto.nDy-. 
country exceeds the effectud 'cl^and.mo, vi gi1ance of — 

„ment prevent the m expo r tatio n. All the sangumary laws 
of Spain andTortugal are not able to keep their gold and silver 
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at home The contmual importations from Peru and Brazil 
exceed the effectual demand of those countries, and sink the pnce 
of those metals there below that m the neighbounng countries 
If, on the contrary, m any particular country their quantity 
fell short of the effectual demand, so as to raise their pnce above 
that of the neighbourmg countnes, the government would have 
no occasion to take any pains to import them If it were even 
to take pains to prevent their importation, it would not be able 
to effectuate it Those metals, when the Spartans had got 
wherewithal to purchase them, broke through all the bamers 
which the laws of Lycurgus opposed to their entrance mto 
Lacedemon All the sangumary laws of the customs are not 
able to prevent the importation of the teas of the Dutch and 
Gottenburgh East India compames, because somewhat cheaper 
than those of the Bntish company A pound of tea, however, 
IS about a hundred times the bulk of one of the highest prices, 
sixteen shillings, that is commonly paid for it m silver, and 
more than two thousand times the bulk of the same pnce m 
gold, and consequently just so many tunes more difficult to 
smuggle 

It is partly owmg to the easy transportation of gold and^ 
silver from the^ places where they abound to those where they 
are wanted that the pnce of those metals does not fluctuate 
contmually like that of the greater part of other commodities, 
which are hmdered by their bulk from shiftmg their situation 
when the market happens to be either over or under-stocked 
with them The price of those metals, mdeed, is not altogether 
exempted from' vacation, but the changes to which it js liable 
^e generally sbw, gradual, and uniform^ In Europe, 'Tor 
example, it is'' s'upposed, without much foundation, perhaps, 
that dunng the course of the present and preceding century 
they have been constantly, but gradually, sinking m their value, 
on account of the contmual importations from the Spanish West 
Indies But to make any sudden change m the price of gold 
and silver, so as to raise or lower at once, sensibly and remark- 
ably, the money pnce of all other commodities, requires such a 
revolution m commerce as that occasioned by the discovery of 
Amenca 

If, notwithstanding all this, gold and silver should at any 
time fall short m a country which has wherewithal to purchase 
them, there are more expedients for supplying their place than 
that of almost any other commodity If the raatenals of manu;;;^ 
facture are wanted, industry must stop If prdvisTons"^re 
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wanted, the peoplejnust starve^ But if money is wanted,^ 
barter will supply its place, though with "a good deal of mcon- 
vehiency. Buying mid selling upon credit, and the different 
dealefs"cbmpensatmg their credits with one another, once a 
month or once a year, will supply it with less mconvemency 
A well-regulated paper money supply it, not only without 
any mconvemency, but, m some cases, with some advantages 
Upon every accoimt, therefore, the attention of government 
never was so unnecessarily employed as when directed to watch 
over the preservation or mcrease of the quantity of money m 
any country 

No complamt, however, is more common than that of a 
scarcity of money Money, like wme, must always Be. scarce 
with those who hav^ neither wherewithaTto buy it nor credit 
to borrow it. Those who have either will seldom be m want 
either of the money or of the wme which they have occasion 
for This complamt, however, of the scarcity of money is not 
always confined to improvident spendthrifts It is sometimes 
general through a whole mercantile town and the country m 
its neighbourhood Over-tradmg is the common cause of it 
Sober men, whose projects-have been disproportioned to their 
capitals, are as likely to have neither wherewithal to buy money 
nor credit to borrow it, as prodigals whose expense has been 
disproportioned to their revenue Before their projects can be 
brought to bear, then stock is gone, and then credit with it 
They run about everywhere to borrow money, and everybody 
tells them that they have none to lend Even such general 
complamts of the scaraty of money do not always prove that 
the usual number of gold and silver pieces are not cnculatmg 
m the country, but '^t many people want those pieces who 
have nothing to give for them. 'Wien the profits of trade 
happen to be greater than ordinary, over-trading becomes a 
general error both among great and small dealers They do 
not always send more money abroad than usual, but they buy 
upon credit, both at home and abroad, an unusual quantaty of 
goods, which they send to some distant market m hopes that 
the returns will come m before the demand for payment The 
demand comes before the returns, and they have nothmg at 
hand with which they can either purchase money, or give sohd 
secunty for borrowing It is not any scarcity of gold and silver i 
but the difBcultyrwhich such -people find in boiro’^g, and' 
whiiB their creditors find m getting pa^efiVthht^'oc^ions' 
the general complamf of the scarcily of'mdnw. . 


o 
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serve no other pur pose besides purch asmg-goods jlMoney,-,'! 
therSore, neces sarily runs after g oods, but goods do_^no£ ahvays Ij 
or necessarily rm after mone^ The man who buys does not \ 
always mSan to sell again, but frequently to use or to consume^ 
whereas he who sells always means to buy agam The one 


may frequently have done the whole, but the other can never 
have done more than the one-half of ^ busmess It is not^for^ 
its own sak ejthat_men desire money, but for the sake of what 
they can purchase with |p ' 

' Consumable commodities, it is said, are soon destroyed. 


whereas gold and silver are of a more durable nature, and, were 
it not for this contmual exportation, might be accumulated for 


ages together, to the mcredible augmentation of the real wealth 
of the countiy Nothing, therefore, it is pretended, can be 


more disadvantageous to any country than the trade which 


consists m the exchange of such lastmg for such penshable' 
commodities We do not, however, reckon that trade /disad- 
vantageous which /consists m the exchange of the hardware of 
England for the wmes of France, and yet hardware ife a very 
durable commodity, and were it not for this contmual' exporta- 
tion might, too, be accumulated for ages together, to the' in- 


credible augmentation of the pots and pans of the country. 
But it readily occurs that the number of such utensils is in 


every country necessarily limited by the use which there is for 
them, that it would be absurd to have more pots and pans 
than were necessary for cooking the victuals usually consumed 


there, and that if the quantity of victuals were to mcrease, the 
number of pots and pans would readily increase along with it, 
a part of the mcreased quantity of victuals bemg employed m 
purchasing them, or m mamtainmg an additional number of 
workmen whose busmess it was to make them It should as 


readily occur that the quantity of gold and silver is^ in every 
cqun^Jmu;^_by^t^jisejyhich there is for those metals',Jdiat 
the^rjise coniists*ln circulating commodities as com, and m 
affordmg a species of household furniture as plate, that the 
quantity- of .com m everyjcountry is regukted by the value of 
the commodities which are.tojse circulated by it- increase that 
value, and immediately a part of it will be sent abroad to pur- 
chase, vherever it is to be had, the additional quantitv of com 
requisite for circulatmg them that the quantity of plate is 
regulated by the number and wealth of those private families 
who choose to indulge themselves m that sort of magnificence 
mcrease the number and wealth of such families, and a part of 
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[ this increased wealth will most probably be employed in pur- 
chasing, wherever it is to be found, an additional quantity of 
plate that to attempt to increase the wealth of any county, 
I either by introducing or by detaining m it an unnecessary quan- 
J tity of gold and silver, is as absurd as it would be to attempt 
I to increase the good cheer of pnvate families by obliging them 
I ’ to keep an unnecessary number of kitchen utensils. As the 
^ expense of purchasing those unnecessary utensils would dimmish 
instead of increasmg either the quantity or goodness of the 
family provisions, so the expense of purchasing an unnecessaiy 
quantity of gold and silver must, in every country, as neces- 
sarily diminish the w'ealth which feeds, clothes, and lodges, 
which maintains and employs the people Gold and silver, 
whether in the shape of com or of plate, are utensili, it must be 
remembered, as much as the furniture of the kitchen Increase 
the use for them, mcrease the consumable commodities which 
are to be circulated, managed, and prepared by means of them, 
and you will infallibly mcrease the quantity, but if you attempt, 
by extraordinary means, to increase the quantity, you will as 
infallibly dimmish the use and even the quantity too, which m 
those metals can never be greater than what the use requires 
Were they ever to be accumulated beyond this quantity, their 
transportation is so easy, and the loss v/hich attends their lying 
idle and unemployed so great, that no law could prevent their 
being immediately sent out of the country 
’ It is not always necessary to accumulate gold and silver m 
order to enable a country to cany on foreign wars, and to 
'jnamtam fleets and armies in distant countnes Fleets and 
armies are mamtamed, not with gold and silver, but v/ith con- 
sumable goods The nation which, from the armual produce of 
its domestic mdustry, from the annual revenue ansmg out of 
Its lands, labour, and consumable stock, has wherewithal to 
purchase those consumable goods in distant countnes, can 
maintam foreign wars there 

Agnation may purchase the pay and provisions of an army 
in a distant country three different ways.^ by sending abroad 
cither, first, some_part of Jts accumulated^gold and silver; or, 
secondly, some partnf the annual produce*^ of its manufactures, 

or, last of all, some part of its annual rude produce 

The ,goldjand sfiver which can properly be considered as 
accumulated or stored ifp m any country may be distmguished 
into three parts firstj^the^orculatmg money, secondly, the 
plate of pnvate famillK; and, last of aU, the^money which may 
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have been collected by many j car? parsimony, and laid up m 
the treasury of tlic pnnee 

It can seldom happen that much can be spared from the 
circuTa1ilfg~rfiMty3i the country, because' in that there can 
seldoihT^c'much redundancy The \aluc of goods annually 
bought and sold in any country requires a certain quantity of 
money to circulate and distribute them to their proper con- 
sumers, and can gi\ e cmplojancnt to no more The channel of 
circulation neccssanlj dra\\s to itself a sum sufficient to fill it, 
and never admits any more Something, however, is generally 
withdrawn from this channel m the case of foreign war By 
the great number of people who arc maintained abroad, fewer 
arc maintained at home Fewer goods arc circulated there, and 
less money becomes ncccssarj* to circulate them An evtra- 
ordinary quantity of paper money, of some sort or other, such 
as exchequer notes, navy bills, and bank bills in England, 
IS generally issued upon such occasions, and by suppl>ing the 
place of circulating gold and silver, giics an opportunity of 
sending a greater quantity of it abroad All this, however, 
could afford but a poor resource for maintaining a foreign war 
of great expense and several jears duration 

Thejneking dqwm the j>latc of ^private families has upon 
every occasion been found a still more insignificnnl brie. '"The 
Frch'ch, in the beginning of the last war, did not derive so much 
advantage from this expedient as to compensate the loss of 
the fashion 

The accuniulated treasures of the pnnee have, in former 
times, afforded a much greater and more lasting resource. In 
the present times, if you except the kmg of Prussia, to accumu- 
late treasure seems to be no part of the policy of European 
prmces 

The funds which mamtamed the foreign wars of the present 
century, the most expensive perhaps which history records, 
seem to have had little dependency upon the exportation either 
of the cuculatmg money, or of the plate of pnvate families, or 
of the treasure of the pnnee The last French war cost Great 
Bntam upwards of nmety millions, including not only the 
seventy-five millions of new debt that was contracted, but the 
additional two shillings in the pound land-tax, and what was 
annually borrowed of the sinking fund More than two-thirds 
of this expense were laid out m distant countnes, in Germany, 
Portugal, Amenca, m the ports of the Mediterranean, m the 
East and West Indies The kings of England had no accumu- 
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lated treasure We never heard of any extraordinary quantity 
of plate being melted doivn The circulating gold and silver of 
the country had not been supposed to exceed eighteen milhons 
Since the late recoinage of the gold, however, it is believed to 
have been a good deal under-rated Let us suppose, therefore, 
according to the most exaggerated computation which I re- 
member to have either seen or heard of, that, gold and silver 
together, it amounted to thirty millions Had the war been 
carried on by means of our money, the whole of it must, even 
according to this computation, have been sent out and returned 
again at least twice m a period of between six and seven years 
Should this be supposed, it would afford the most decisive argu- 
ment to demonstrate how unnecessary it is for government to 
watch over the preservation of money, since upon this supposi- 
tion the whole money of the country must have gone from it 
and returned to it agam, t^vo different times m so short a penod, 
without anybody’s knowing anything of the matter The 
channel of circulation, however, never appeared more empty 
than usual dunng any part of this penod Few people wanted 
money who had wherewithal to pay for it TTie profits of 
foreign trade, mdeed, were greater than usual dunng the whole 
war, but especially towards the end of it This occasioned, 
what It always occasions, a general over-tradmg m all the parts 
of Great Bntam, and this again occasioned the usual complaint 
of the scarcity of money, which always follows over-trading 
Many people wanted it, who had neither wherewithal to buy it, 
nor credit to borrow it, and because the debtors found it difii- 
cult to borrow, the creditors found it difficult to get payment. 
Gold and silver, however, were generally to be had for their 
value, by those who had that value to give for them 
The enormous expense of the late war, therefore, must have 
been chiefly defrayed, not by the exportation of gold and silver, 
but by that of Bntish commodities of some Jund ,pr^ offi^r 
When the govemmen% or those who acted under them, con- 
tracted wiSi a merchant for a remittance to some foreign 
country, he would naturally endeavour to pay his foreign cor- 
respondent, upon whom he had granted a bill, by sendmg 
abroad rather commodities than gold and silver If the com- 
modities of Great Bntam were not m demand m that country, 
he would endeavour to send them to some other country, m 
which he could purchase a bill upon that country The trans- 
portation of commodities, when properly suited to the market, 
IS always attended with a considerable profit, whereas that of 
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gold and silver is scarce ever attended with any When those 
metals are sent abroad m order to purchase foreign commodities, 
the merchant’s profit anses, not from the purchase, but from the 
sale of the returns But when they are sent abroad merely to 
pay a debt, he gets no returns, and consequently no profit He 
naturally, therefore, exerts his mvention to find out a way of 
paymg his foreign debts rather by the exportation of com- 
modities than by that of gold and silver The great quantity 
of British goods exported dunng the course of the late war, 
without brmgmg back any returns, is accordmgly remarked by 
the author of The Present Staie of tJie Naiton 
Besides „the -three sorts of gold and silver above mentioned, 
there is_injab S?®ttierci^ countnes a good deal of-buUion^ 
alternately imported and exported for the purposes of foreign 
trade ITus bullion, as it circulates among different commercial 
countnes m the same manner as the national com cuculates in 
every particular country, may be considered as the money of 
the great mercantile repubhc The national com receives its 
movement and duection from the commodities circulated withm 
the precmcts of each particular country tlie money of the 
mercantile republic, from those cuculated between different 
countnes Both are employed m facihtating exchanges, the 
one between different mdividuals of the same, Qie other between 
those of different nations Part of this money of the great 
mercantile repubhc may have been, and probably was, employed 
m carrying on the late war In time of a general war, it is 
natural to suppose that a movement and direction should be 
impressed upon it, different from what it usually follows m pro- 
found peace, that it should circulate more about the seat of the 
war, and be more employed m purchasmg there, and m the 
neighbouring countnes, the pay and provisions of the different 
armies But whatever part of this money of the mercantile 
repubhc Great Bntam may have^ annually employed m this 
manner, it must have been annually purchased, either with 
Bntish commodities, or with something else that had been 
purchased with them, which still bnngs us back to com- 
modities, to the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, as the ultimate resources which enabled us to carry'- 
on the -war It is natural mdeed to suppose that so great an 
annual expense must have been defrayed from a great annual 
produce The expense of 1761, for example, amounted to more 
thanmneteenmOlions No accumulation could have supported 
so great an a n nual profusion There is no annual produce even 
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of gold and silver which could have supported it The whole 
gold and silver annually imported mto both Spam and Portugal^ 
according to the best accounts, does not commonly much exceed 
SIX millions sterling, which, m some years, would scarce have 
paid four months’ expense of the late war 
The commodities most proper for being transported to distant 
countnes, m order to purchase there either the pay and pro- 
visions of an army, or some part of the money of the mercantile 
repubhc to be employed m purchasing them, seem to be the 
finer and more improved manufactures , such as contam a great 
value m a small bulk, and can, therefore, be exported to a great 
distance at little expense A county whose industry produces 
a great armu^^rplus,of such manufactures, which are usually 
exported to foreign countnes, may carry on for many years a 
very expensive foreign war without either exportmg anyJcon- 
siderable quannty.of_goId and silver^ or even havmg any such 
’ quarifi^ to’^export A considerable p^ of the annual surplus 
of Its manufactures must, mdeed, m this case be exported 
vnthout bringmg back any returns to the country, though it 
does to the merchant, the government purchasing of the 
merchant his bills upon foreign countnes, m^order to jgurchase 
there the pay and provisions of an army Some "part of this 
surplus, however, may still contmue to bnng ba(i a return 
The manufacturers, during the war, will have a double demand 
upon them, and be called upon, first, ,to work up goods to be 
sent abroad, for paymg the bills drawn upon foreign countnes 
for the pay and provisions of the army, and, secondly, to work 
up such as are necessary for purchasing the common returns 
that had usually been consumed m the country In the midst 
of the most destructive foreign wnr, therefore, the greater part 
of manufactures may frequently flounsh greatly, and, on the 
contrary, they may declme on the return of the peace They 
may flounsh amidst the rum of their country, and begin to 
decay upon the return of its prospenty The difi’erent state 
of many difierent branches of the Bntish manufactures during 
the late war, and for some time after the peace, may serve as 
an illustration of what has been just now said 

Nojoreign war of great expense or duration could conveniently 
be-camed^ by the «^ortation of the rude produce,of the soil 
The expense of sendmg such' a quantity of it to a foreign country 
as might purchase the pay and provisions of an army would be 
too great Few countnes produce much more rude produce 
than what is sufficient for the subsistence of their own m- 
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habitants. To send abroad any great quantity of it, therefore, 
■nould be to send abroad a part of the necessar} subsistence 
of the people It is othcniise mth the e\pDrtation of manu- 
factures The maintenance of tlie people emplojed m them is 
kept at home, and only the surplus part of their ^\ork is exported. 
Mr Hume frequently takes notice of tlic inability of the ancient 
longs of England to carry on, without interruption, any foreign 
war of long duration The English, m tliose da> s, had nothing 
wherewithal to purchase the pay and prov’sions of their armies 
m foreign countries, but either the rude produce of the soil, 
of wrbicb no considerable part could be spared from the home 
consumption, or a few manufactures of the coarsest kind, of 
which, as well as of the rude produce, the transportation was 
too expensive Tins mabdity did not anse from the want of 
money, but of the finer and more improved manufactures 
Buying and selling was transacted by means of money m 
England then as well os now. The quantity of circulating 
money must have borne the same proportion to the number 
and value of purchases and sales usually transacted at that 
time, which it does to those transacted at present, or rather it 
must have borne a greater proportion, because there was then 
no paper, which now occupies a great part of the employment 
of gold and silver Among nations to whom commerce and 
manufactures are little known, the so\ ereign, upon extraordinary 
occasions, can seldom draw any' considerable aid from his 
subjects, for reasons which shall be explained hereafter It is 
m such countnes, therefore, that he generally endeavours to 
accumulate a treasure, as the only resource against such emer- 
genaes Independent of this necessity, he is m such a situation 
naturally disposed to the parsimony requisite for accumula- 
tion In that simple state, the expense even of a sovereign is 
not directed by the vanity which delights m the gaudy finery 
of a court, but is employed in bounty to his tenants, and 
hospitality to his retainers But bounty and hospitably very 
seldom lead to extravagance, though vanity almost always 
does. Every Tartar chief, accordmgly, has a treasure The 
treasures of Mazepa, chief of the Cossacs m the Ukraine, the 
famous ally of Charles the XII , are said to have been very great 
The Fren^ kings of the Sferovingian race had all treasures 
When they divided their kmgdom among their different children 
they divided their treasure too The Saxon prmces, and the 
first longs after the conquest, seem likewnse to have accumulated 
treasures The first exploit of every new reign was commonly 
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to seize the treasure of the preceding king, as the most essential 
measure for secunng the succession The sovereigns of improved 
and commercial countnes are not under the same necessity of 
accumulating treasures, because they can generally draw from 
their subjects extraordmary aids upon extraordinary occasions 
They are likewise less disposed to do so They naturally, 
perhaps necessanly, follow the mode of the times, and their 
expense comes to be regulated by the same extravagant vanity 
which directs that of all the other great proprietors m their 
dominions The insignificant pageantry of their court becomes 
ever}’^ day more brilliant, and the expense of it not only pre- 
vents accumulation, but frequently encroaches upon the funds 
destmed for more necessary expenses What DercyUidas said 
of the court of Persia may be applied to that of several European 
pnnces, that he saw there much splendour but little strength, 
and many servants but few soldiers 

I The importation of ^old and silver is not the pnncipal, much 
'less the sole benefit which a nation denves from its foreign^tfaSfe 
Betii\'eeh whatever places foreign trade is earned on, they all 
of them denve two distmet benefits from it It came s out j hat 
surplus part of the. produce of them land and labour for which 
there is no demand among them, and bnngs back in return for 
It somethmg else for which there js a demand. It gives a value” 
to their superfluities, by exchangmg them for something else, 
which may satisfy a part of their wants, and mcrease their 
enjoyments By means of it the n arrow ness^jjf the home— 
, market does not hinder the division of labour^ anyjgarticular 
branch oT^ or manufacture from being earned to thejnghest 
r " perfection B y opemng a more extensiv e market for whatever 

! part of the produce of ttieir labouFmay exceed the home con- 
siunption, jt encour^es them to unprove itejiroductwe powers, 
and _to" au^ent its annual produce to the utmost, and thereby 
mcrease _the„r^_reyemie''and wealth of. the. society These 
j^eat and important ' services foreign trade is contmually 
occupied m performmg to all the different countnes between 
which it IS earned on They all denve great benefit from it, 
though that m which the merchant resides generally denves 
the greatest, as he is generally more employed m supplymg the 
wants, and carrymg out the superfluitiM of his own, than of 
any other particular country To import the gold and silver 
which may be wanted mto the countnes which have no mmes 
is, no doubt, a part of the busmess of foreign commerce It is, 
noweverj a most insignificant part of it A country which 
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carried on foreign trade merely upon this account could scarce 
have occasion to freight a ship m a century 
/ It IS not by the importation of gold and silver that the dis- 
covery of Amenca has enriched Europe By the abundance of 
the American mmes, those metals Mve become cheaper A 
service of plate can now be purchased for about a third part 
of the com, or a third part of the labour, which it would have 
cost m the fifteenth century With the same annual expense 
of labour and commodities, Europe can annually purchase 
about three times the quantity of plate which it could have 
purchased at that time But when a commodity comes to be 
sold for a third part of what had been its usual pnce, not only 
those who purchased it before can purchase three times their 
former quantity, but it is brought down to the level of a much 
greater number of purchasers, perhaps to more than ten, perhaps 
to more than twenty times the former number. So that there 
may be m Europe at present not only more than three times, 
but more than twenty or thirty times the quantity of plate 
which would have been m it, even m its present state of improve- 
ment, had the discovery of the American mmes never been 
made So far Europe has, no doubt, gamed a real conveniency, 
though surely a veiy tnflmg one The cheapness of gold and 
silver renders those metals rather less fit for the purposes of 
money than they were before In order to make the same 
purchases, we must load ourselves with a greater quantity of 
them, and carry about a shilling m our pocket where a groat 
would have done before It is difiicult to say which is most 
tnflmg, this mconvemency or the opposite conveniency Neither 
the one nor the other could have made any very essential change 
4 m the state of Europe The discovery of Amenca, however, 
certainly made a most essential one By opening a new and 
mexhaustible market to all the commodities of Europe, it gave 
occasion to new divisions of labour and improvements of art, 
which, m the narrow circle of the ancient commerce, could never 
have taken place for want of a market to take off the greater 
part of then produce The productive powers of labour were 
improved, and its produce mcreased m all the different countnes 
of Europe, and together with it the real revenue and wealth of 
the inhabitants The commodities of Europe were almost all 
new to Amenca, and many of those of Amenca were new to 
Europe A new set of exchanges, therefore, began to take place 
which had never been thought of before, and which should 
naturally have proved as advantageous to the new^ as it certainly 
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did to the old continent The savage injustice of the Europeans 
rendered an event, which ought to have been beneficial to 
all, ruinous and destructive to several of those unfortunate 
countnes 

The discovery of a passage to the East Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, which happened much about the same time, opened 
perhaps a still more extensive range to foreign commerce than 
even that of Amenca, notwithstandmg the greater distance 
There were but two nations m America m any respect supenor to 
savages, and these were destroyed almost as soon as discovered. 
The rest were mere savages But the empires of China, Indostan, 
Japan, as well as several others in the East Indies, withouthaving 
ncher mines of gold or silver, were in every other respect much 
ncher, better cultivated, and more advanced in all arts and 
manufactures than either Mexico or Peru, even though we should 
credit, what plainly deserves no credit, the exaggerated accounts 
of the Spamsh wnters concemmg the ancient state of those 
empires But nch and civihsed nations can always exchange 
to a much greater value with one another than with savages and 
barbarians Europe, however, has hitherto denved much less 
advantage from its commerce with the East Indies than from 
that with Amenca The Portuguese monopolised the East 
India trade to themselves for about a century, and it was only 
mdirectly and through them that the other nations of Europe 
could either send out or receive any goods from that country 
When the Dutch, m the beginnmg of the last century, began 
to encroach upon them, they vested their whole East India 
commerce m an exclusive company The English, French, 

' Swedes, and Danes have all followed their example, so that no 
great nation m Europe has ever yet had the benefit of a free 
commerce to the East Indies No other reason need be assigned 
why it has never been so advantageous as the trade to Amenca, 
which, between almost every nation of Europe and its own 
colomes, is free to all its subjects The exclusive privileges of 
those East India compames, their great nches, the great favour 
and protection which these have procured them from their 
respective governments, have excited much envy against them 
This envy has frequently represented their trade as altogether 
pernicious, on account of the great quantities of silver which 
It every year exports from the countnes from which it is carried 
on The parties concerned have rephed that their trade, by 
this continual exportation of silver, might mdeed tend to 
impoverish Europe in general, but not the particular country 
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from which it was carried on, because, by the exportation, 
of a part of the returns to otlier European countries, it annually 
brought home a much greater quantity of tliat metal than it 
earned out Both the objection and the reply are founded m 
the popular notion which I have been just now exammmg. It 
IS therefore unnecessary to say anything further about either 
By the annual exportation of silver to the East Indies, plate is 
probably somewhat dearer m Europe than it otherwise might 
ha\e been, and corned silver probably purchases a larger 
quantity both of labour and commodities The former of these 
two effects is a very small loss, the latter a very small advantage , 
both too insignificant to deserve any part of the public attention 
The trade to the East Indies, by opening a market to the com- 
modities of Europe, or, what comes nearly to the same thing, 
to the gold and silver which is purchased with those com- 
modities, must necessarily tend to increase the annual pro- 
duction of European commodities, and consequently the real 
wealth and revenue of Europe That it has hitherto increased 
them so little is probably owing to the restramts which it 
everywhere labours under 

I thought It necessary, though at the hazard of being tedious, 
to examme at full length this popular notion that wealth consists 
m money, or in gold and silver Money^m common language, 
as I have already observed, frequently signifies wealth, and 
this ambiguity of eigiression h^ rendered this popular notion 
so familiar to us that eyen_ they who are convinced of its 
absurdity are very apt to forget their own prmciples, and m 
the course of their reasonings to take it for granted as a certain 
and undeniable truth. Some of the best English wnters upod 
commerce set out with observing that the wealth of a countr^ 
consists, not m its gold and silver only, but m its lands, houses! 
and consumable goods of all different kmds In the course of' 
their reasonings, however, the lands, houses, and consumable 
goods seem to shp out of their memory, and the strain of the4 
argument frequently supposes that all wealth consists m gold 
and silver, and that to multiply those metals is the great object 
of national mdustry and commerce 

The two pnnciples bemg established, however, that wealth j 
consisted m gold and silver, and that those metals could be 
brought mto a country which had no mmes only by the balance 
of trade, or by exporting to a greater value than it imported/ 
It necessarily became the great object of political economy tOt 
dimmish as much as possible the importation of foreign goods' 
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for home consumption, and to increase as much as possible the 
^exportation of the produce of domestic mdustry Its two great 
^engines for enrichmg the country, therefore, were restramts 
f,hpon importation, and encouragements to exportation. 

The restramts upon importation were of two kinds 
First, restraints upon the importation of such^foreign_ goods 
for home consumption as could be produced at h^e, from 
whatever country they were imported 
Secondly, restramts upon the importation of goods of almost 
all lands from those particlar countnes with which the balance 
of trade was supposed to be disadvantageous 
Those diSerent restramts consisted sometimes m high duties, 
and sometimes m absolute prohibitions 
Exportation was encouraged sometimes by drawbacks, some- 
tunes ' by 'IbountieSj sometimes by advantageous treaties of 
commerce with foreign states, and sometimes by th e est^hsh- 
ment qf colonies m distant countnes 

Drawbacks were given upon two different occasions When 
the home manufactures were subject to any duty or exase, 
either the whole or a part of it was frequently drawn back upon 
their exportation, and when foreign goods liable to a duty 
were imported m order to be exported agam, either the whole 
or a part of this duty was sometimes given back upon such 
exportation 

Bounties were given for the encouragement either of some 
beginning manufactures, or of such sorts of mdustry of other 
lands as were supposed to deserve particular favour. 

By advantageous treaties of commerce, particular pnvileges 
were procured m some foreign state for the goods and merchants 
of the country, beyond what were granted to those of other 
countries 

By the estabhshment of colonies m distant countnes, not only 
particular pnvileges, but a monopoly was frequently procured 
for the goods and merchants of the country which established 
them 

I The two sorts of restramts upon importation above-mentioned, 
^together with these four encouragements to exportation, con- 
I stitute the six prmcipal means by which the commercial system 
proposes to mcrease the quantity of gold and silver m any 
) country by tummg the balance of trade m its favour I shall 
consider each of them m a particular chapter, and without 
takmg much further notice of their supposed tendency to bnng 
money mto the country, I shall examme chiefly what are likely 
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to be the effects of each of them upon the annual produce of 
Its mdustry. According as they tend either to mcrease or 
dimmish the value of this annual produce, they must evidently 
tend either to mcrease or diminish the re^ wealth and revenue 
of the country 


CHAPTER H 

OF RESTRAINTS UPON THE IMPORTATION FROM FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES OF SUCH GOODS AS CAN BE PRODUCED AT HOME 

By restrammg, either by high duties or by ab^lute prohibit 
tions, the importation of 'such^goods^from forei^ countries as 
can be produced at home, the monopoly of the home-market is 
more or less secured to the domestic mdustry employed in 
producing' them Thus'th^ prohibition of impbrlrng either live 
cattle or salt provisions from foreign countries secures to the 
graziers of Great Bntam the monopoly of the home market for 
butcher’s meat The high duties upon the importation of com, 
which m times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, 
give a like advantage to the growers of that commodity The 
prohibition of the importation of foreign woollens is equally 
favourable to the woollen manufacturers The silk manufac- 
ture, though altogether employed upon foreign materials, has 
lately obtamed the same advantage The Imen manufacture 
has not yet obtained it, but is malong great stndes towards it 
Many other sorts of manufacturers have, m the same manner, 
obtamed jn Great Bntam, either altogether or very nearly, a 
monopoly against theur countrymen The vanety of goods of 
which the importation mto Great Bntam is prohibited, either 
absolutely, or under certain circumstances, greatly exceeds 
what can easily be suspected by those who are not well acquamted 
with the laws of the customs 

That thus monopoly of the home market frequently gives 
great encouragement to that particular species of industry which 
enjoys at, and frequently turns towards that employment' a 
greater share of both the labour and stock of the society than 
would otherwise -have gone to it, _camiot be doubted But 
whether it tends mther tp mcrease the^p erFil mrl nstry^of the 
sb^fy,'df "fo'i^ve it th^most^^advantogepu^duection, "is not 
perhaps, altogether to 'evidenC" ' 

The general mdusfiy'orthe society never can exceed what 
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the capital of the society can employ As the number of work- 
'muen that can be kept m employment by any particular person 
must bear a certam proportion to his capital, so the number of 
those that can be continually employed by all the members of 
a great society must bear a certam proportion to the whole 
capital of that society, and never can exceed that proportion. 
iNo regulation of commerce can increase the quantity of m- 
dustry m any society beyond what its capital can mamtam 
’It can only divert a part of it mto a direction into which it 
might not othenvise have gone, and it is by no means certam 
' that this artificial direction is l^cely to be more advantageous 
to the society than that mto which it would have gone of 
uts own accord 

Every individual is continually exertmg himself to find out 
the most advantageous employment for whatever capital he can 
command. It is his own advantage, mdeed, and not that of 
the society, which he has in view. But the study of his own 
advantage naturally, or rather necessarily, leads him to prefer 
• that employment which is most advantageous to the society 

First, every mdmdual endeavours to employ his capitd as 
near home as he can, and consequently as much as he can m 
the support of domestic mdustry, provided always that he can 
thereby obtam the ordinary, or not a great deal less than the 
ordinary profits of stock. 

Thus, upon equal or nearly equal profits, every wholesale 
merchant naturaUy prefers the home ti^e to the foreign trade 
of consumption, and the foreign trade of consumption to the 
carrying trade In the home trade his capital is never so long 
out of his sight as it frequently is m the foreign trade of con- 
sumption He can know better the character and situation of 
the persons whom he trusts, and if he should happen to be 
deceived, he knows better the laws of the country from which he 
must seek redress In the carrying trade, the capital of the 
merchant is, as it were, divided between two foreign countnes, 
and no part of it is ever necessarily brought home, or placed 
under his own immediate view and command The capital 
which an Amsterdam merchant employs m carrymg com from 
Konmgsberg to Lisbon, and fruit and wme from Lisbon to 
Konnigsberg, must generally be the one-half of it at Kormigs- 
berg and the other half at Lisbon No part of it need ever 
come to Amsterdam The natural residence of such a merchant 
should either be at Konnigsberg or Lisbon, and it can only be 
some very particular cucumstances which can make him prefer 
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the residence of Amsterdam The uneasmess, however, which 
he feels at being separated so far from his capital generally 
determmes him to brmg part both of the Konnigsberg goods 
•which he destmes for the market of Lisbon, and of the Lisbon 
goods which he destmes for that of Konnigsberg, to Amsterdam, 
and though this necessarily subjects him to a double charge of 
loading and unloadmg, as well as to the pajonent of some duties 
and customs, yet for the sake of ha-ving some part of his capital 
always under his own •view and command, he wilhngly submits 
to t^ extraordmary chaise, and it is m •this manner that 
every country -which has any considerable share of the canymg 
trade becomes always the emponum, or general market, for the 
goods of all the different countries whose trade it cames on 
The merchant, m order to save a second loadmg and unloadmg, 
endeavours always to sell in the home market as much of the 
goods of all those different countnes as he can, and thus, so far 
as he can, to convert his carrymg trade mto a foreign trade of 
consumption A merchant, m the same manner, who is engaged 
m the foreign trade of consumption, when he collects goods for 
foreign markets, -will always be glad, upon equal or nearly 
equal profits, to sell as great a part of them at home as he can 
He saves himself the risk and trouble of e-sportation, w’hen, so 
far as he can, he thus converts his foreign trade of consumption 
mto a home trade Home is m this manner the centre, if I 
may say so, round which the capitals of the mhabitants of every 
country are contmually circulatmg, and towards which they are 
always tendmg, though by particular causes they may some- 
times be driven off and repelled from it towards more distant 
employments But a capital employed m the home trade, it 
has already been sho-wn, necessarily puts mto motion a greater 
quan-Uty of domestic industry, and gives revenue and employ- 
ment to a greater number of the mhabitants of the country, 
than an equal capital employed in the foreign trade of con- 
sumption and one employed m the foreign trade of consump- 
-tion has the same adirantage over an equ^ capital employed m 
the carrymg trade Upon equal, or oriy nearly equal profits, 
therefore, every mdindual naturally mclmes to employ his 
capital m the manner m which it is likely to afford the 
greatest support to domestic mdustry, and to give revenue 
and employment -to the greatest number of people of his own 
country 

Secondly, every mdividual who employs his capital m the 
support of domestic mdustry, necessarily endeavours so to direct 
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that industry that its produce may be of the greatest possible 
value 

The produce of industry is what it adds to the subject or 
matenais upon which it is employed In proportion as the 
value of this produce is great or small, so will likewise be the 
profits of the employer But it is only for the sake of profit 
that any man employs a capital m the support of industry, 
and he wiU always, therefore, endeavour to employ it m the 
support of that mdustry of which the produce is likely to be 
of the greatest value, or to exchange for the greatest quantity 
either of money or of other goods 
But the annual revenue of every society is always precisely 
equal to the exchangeable value of the whole annual produce 
jOf its industry, or rather is precisely the same thmg with that 
texchangeable value As every individual, therefore, endeavours 
‘as much as he can both to employ his capital in the support 
of domestic industry, and so to direct that mdustry that its 
produce may be of the greatest value; every individual neces- 
sarily labours to render the annual revenue of the society as 
great as he can He generally, indeed, neither intends to promote 
the public mterest, nor knows how much he is promoting it 
By prefemng the support of domestic to that of foreign mdustry, 
he mtends only his own secunty, and by directing that industry 
m such a manner as its produce may be of the greatest value, 
he mtends only his O'wn gam, and he is m this, as in many other 
cases, led by an invisible hand to promote an end which was 
no part~df'1iis mlention NorTs it always the worse for the 
society that it was” no part of it. By pursuing hisjJwnJnterest 
he frequently promotes that of the^society more cffectually-than 
when he really mtends to promote -it. I have never known 
much good done by those who affected to trade for the pubhc 
good It IS an affectation, mdeed, not very common among 
merchants, and very few words need be employed m dissuading 
them from it * 

What IS the species of domestic mdustry which h.s capital 
can employ, and of which the produce is likely to be of the 
greatest value, every individual, it is evident, can, m his local 
situation, judge much better than any statesman or lawgiver can 
do for him The statesman who should attempt to direct 
pnyatc people m what manner they ought to employ then" 
capitals would not only load himself with a most unnecessary 
attention, but assume an authority which could safely be 
trusted, not only to no single person, but to no council or senate 
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whatever, and which would nowhere be so dangerous as m the 
hands of a man who had folly and presumption enough to fancy 
himself fit to exercise it 

To give the monopoly of the home paarket to the produce of 
domestic mdustry, m any particular art or manufacture, is m 
some measure to direct private people m what manner they ought 
to employ their capitals, and must, m almost aU cases, be^either^ 
a useless or a hurtful regulation If the produce of domestic 
can be brought there as cK^pTasThat of foreign mdustry, the 
regulation is evidently useless If it cannot, it must generally 
be hurtful It_is the maxim of every^ prudent-master of a 
family never to at£ehipt''f6 make at nome whatsit wdl cost- 
him ipore to make than to buy _ The tailor does hot attempt 
to make his own shoes, but buys ihem of the shoemaker The 
shoemaker does not attempt to make his own clothes, but 
employs a tailor The farmer attempts to make neither the 
one nor the other, but employs those different artificers All 
of them find it for their mterest to employ then whole mdustry 
m a way m which they have some advantage over then neigh- 
bours, and to purchase with a part of its produce, or what is 
the same thing, with the pnce of a part of it, whatever else they 
have occasion for I 

What is prudence m the conduct of every pnvate family can 
scarce be folly m that of a great kingdom If a foreign country 
can supply us with a commodity cheaper than we ourselves can < 
make it, better buy it of them with some part of the produce i 
of our own mdustry employed m a way m which we have 
some advanti^e The general mdustry of the country, bemg 
always in proportion to the capital which employs it, wiUls 
not thereby be diminished, no more than that of the above-;, 1 
mentioned artificers; but only left to find out the way m which^' ] 
It can be employed with the greatest advantage It is certainly^ 
not employed to the greatest advantage when it,is thus directed J , 
towards an object which it can buy cheaper than it can make 
The value of its annual produce is certainly more or less 
dimmished when it is thus ;tumed away from producmg com- 
modities evidently of more value than the commodity which it ' 
is directed to produce According to the supposition, that 
commodity could be purchased from foreign countries cheaper 
than It can be made at home It could, therefore, have been 
purchased with a part only of the commodities, or, what is the 
same thing, with a part only of the pnce of the commodities 
which the mdustry employed by an equal capital would have 
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necessary to purchase from foreign countnes an equal quantity 
of the commodities wanted, there must be an absurdity, though 
not altogether so glarmg, yet exactly of the same land, m tummg 
towards any sudh employment a thirtieth, or even a three- 
hundredth part more of either. Whether the advantages whichT 
one country has over another be natural or acquired is m this’ ' 
respect of no consequence As long as the one country haa^ 
those advantages, and the other wants them, it will always be ' 
liiore advantageous for the latter rather to buy of the former p 
than to make It is an acqmred advantage only, which one ' 
artificer has over his neighbour, who exercises another trade, 
and yet they both find it more advantageous to buy of one 
another than to make what does not belong to their particular 
trades 

Merchants and manufacturers are the people who denve^thej 
greatest adv^tage from this monopoly of the home market \ 
The prohibition of the importation of forefgn cattle, and of salt^ 
provisions, together with the high duties upon foreign com,| 
which m times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, arei 
not near so advantageous to the graziers and farmers of Great; 
Bntam as other regulations of the same kind are to its merchants'! 
and manufacturers Manufactures, those of the finer kmdj 
especially, are more easily transported from one country to 
another than com or cattle It is m the fetchmg and carrymg 
manufactures, accordmgly, that foreign trade is chiefly employed 
In manufactures, a very small advantage wiU enable foreignet's 
to undersell our own workmen, even m the home- market It 
will require a very great one to enable them to do so m the rude 
produce of the soil If the free importation of foreign manu- 
factures were permitted, several of the home manufactures 
would probably suffer, and some of them, perhaps, go to mm 
altogether, and a considerable part of the stock and mdustry at 
present employed m them would be forced to find out some 
other employment But the freest importation of the mde 
produce of the soil could have no such effect upon the agnculture 
of the country 

If the importation of foreign cattle, for example, were made 
ever so free, so few could be imported that the grazmg trade of 
Great Bntam could be httle ^ected by it. Live cattle are, 
perhaps, the only commodity of which the transportation is 
more expensive by sea than by land By land they cany them- 
selves to market. By sea, not only the cattle, but their food 
and then water too, must be earned at no small expense and 
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inconveniency The short sea bchveen Ireland and Great 
Bntam, indeed^ renders the importation of Irish cattle more 
easy But though the free importation of them^ which was 
lately permitted only for a limited time, were rendered per- 
petual, It could have no considerable effect upon the interest 
of the graziers of Great Bntam Those parts of Great Britain 
which border upon the Irish Sea are all grazmg countnes Insh 
cattle could never be imported for their use, but must be dnven 
through those very extensive countnes, at no small expense arid 
mconveniency, before they could amve at theu: proper market. 
Fat cattle could not be dnven so far Lean cattle, therefore, 
only could be imported, and such importation could mterfere, 
not with the mterest of the feedmg or fattenmg countnes, to 
which, by reducing the pnce of lean cattle, it would rather be 
advantageous, but with that of the breeding countnes only 
The small number of Irish cattle imported smce their importa- 
tion was permitted, together with the good pnce at which lean 
cattle still contmue to sell, seem to demonstrate that even the 
breedmg countnes of Great Bntam are never likely to be much 
affected by the free importation of Insh cattle The common 
people of Ireland, mdeed, are said to have sometimes opposed 
with violence the exportation of their cattle But if the ex- 
porters had found any great advantage m contmumg the trade, 
they could easily, when the law was on their side, have conquered 
this mobbish opposition 

Feedmg and fattenmg countnes, besides, must always be 
^highly improved, whereas breedmg countnes are generally un- 
cultivated The iiigh pnce of lean cattle, by augmentmg the 
value of uncultivated land, is like a bounty agamst improve- 
ment. To any country which was highly improved throughout, 
it would be more advantageous to unport its lean cattle than 
to breed them The province of Holland, accordingly, is said 
to follow this maxim at present The mountams of Scotland, 
Wales, and Northumberland, mdeed, are countnes not capable 
of much improvement, and seem destmed by nature to be the 
breedmg countnes of Great Bntam The freest importation of 
foreign cattle could have no other effect than to hmder those 
breedmg countnes from taking advantage of the increasing popu- 
lation and improvement of the rest of the kmgdom, from raismg 
them pnce to an exorbitant height, and from laying a real tax 
upon all the more improved and cultivated parts of the country. 

The freest importation of salt provisions, m the same manner, 
could have as httle effect upon the mterest of the graziers of 
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all people, the least subject to the wretched spint of monopoly^ 
The undertaker of a great manufactory is sometimes alarmed if 
another work of the same kmd is estabhshed withm twenty 
miles of him The Dutch undertaker of the woollen manu- 
facture at Abbeville stipulated that no work of the same kmd 
should be established withm thirty leagues of that city. Farmers 
and country gentlemen, on the contrary, are generally disposed 
rather to promote than to obstruct the cultivation and improve- 
ment of their neighbours’ farms and estates. They have no 
secrets such as those of the greater part of manufacturers, but 
•are generally rather fond of communicating to their neighbours 
and of extendmg as far as possible any new practice which they 
have found to be advantageous Ptus Questtis, says old Cato, 
siabthsstmusque, mtnimeque invidtosus , tnintmeque male cogt- 
tanies sunt, qut tn eo studio occupaii sunt Country gentlemen 
and farmers, dispersed m different parts of the country, cannot 
so easily combme as merchants and manufacturers, who, bemg 
collected mto towns, and accustomed to that exclusive cor- 
poration spmt which prevails m them, naturally endeavour 
to obtam agamst all theur countrymen the same exclusive 
pnvilege which they generally possess against the inhabitants 
of their respective towns They accordmgly seem to have been 
the ongmal mventors of those restramts upon the importation 
of foreign goods which secure to them the monopoly of the 
home market It was probably m imitation of them, and to 
put themselves upon a level with those who, they found, were 
disposed to oppress them, that the country gentlemen and 
farmers of Great Bntam so far forgot the generosity which is 
natural to their station as to demand the exclusive pnvilege of 
^supplymg theur countrymen with com and butcher’s meat 
They did not perhaps take time to consider how much less 
then mterest could be affected by the freedom of trade than 
that of the people whose example they followed 
\ To prohibit by a perpetual law the importation of foreign 
and cattle is m reality to enact that the population and 
hndustry of the country shall at no tune exceed what the rude 
, produce of its own soil can mamtain 
I There seem, however, to be two cases m which it will generally 
She advantageous to lay some burden upon foreign for the 
/encouragement of domestic mdustry 

/The first is, when some particular sort of ,mdus trv„i 3 necessary 
\j2S=5k®^^^encejof„the^country The defence of Great Bntam, 
jfor example, depends very much upon the number of its sailors 
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and stnppmg Tte actj)f navigation, therefore^ very properly 
endeavours to give'fSTsailors and shipping of Great Bnfam the 
monopoly of the trade of their own country, m some cases by 
absolute prohibitions and m others by heavy burdens upon the 
shippmg of foreign countnes The foUowmg are the prmcipal 
dispositions of this act 

First, all ships, of which the owners and three-fourths of the 
manners are not Bntish subjects, are prohibited, upon pam of 
forfeiting ship and cargo, from trading to the Bntish settlements 
and plantations, or from bemg employed m the coasting trade 
of Great Bntam 

Secondly, a great vanety of the most bulky articles of im- 
portation can be brought mto Great Bntam only, either in such 
ships as are above descnbed, or m ships of the country where 
those goods are purchased, and of which the owners, masters, 
and three-fourths of the marmers are of that particular country, 
and when imported even m ships of this latter kind, they are 
subject to double aliens’ duty If imported in ships of any other 
country, the penalty is forfeiture of ship and goods When this 
act was made, the Dutch were, what they stdl are, the great 
earners of Europe, and by this regulation they were entirely 
excluded from being the earners to Great Bntam, or from 
importing to us the goods of any other European country 
Thirdly, a great variety of the most bulky articles of im- 
portation are prohibited from bemg imported, even in Bntish 
ships, from any country but that m which they are produced, 
under pam of forfeiting ship and cargo This regulation, too, 
was probably intended agamst the Dutch Holland was then, 
as now, the great emponum for all European goods, and by this 
regulation Bntish ships were hmdered from loading m Holland 
the goods of any other European country 

Fourthly, salt fish of all lands, whale-fins, whale-bone, oil, 
and blubber, not caught by and cured on board Bntish vessels, 
when imported into Great Bntam, are subjected to double 
aliens’ duty The Dutch, as they are still the prmcipal, were 
then the only fishers m Europe that attempted to supply foreign 
nations ivith fish By this regulation, a very heavy burden was 
laid upon their supplying Great Bntam 

When the act of navigation was made, though England and 
Holland were not actually at war, the most violent ammosity 
subsisted between the two nations It had begun dunng the 
government of the Long Parhament, which first framed this act, 
and It broke out soon after m the Dutch wars during that of the 
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Protector and of Charles the Second. It is not impossible 
therefore, that some of the regulations of this famous act ma] 
have proceeded from national animosity They are as wise 
however, as if they had all been dictated by the most deliberat 
wisdom N ational animosity at that particular time aimed at th 
very same object which the most deliberate wisdom would hav 
recommended, the dimmution of the naval power of Holland 
the only naval power which could endanger the secunty 0 
England 

The act of navigation is not favourable to foreign commerce 
or to the growth of that opulence which can arise from it Thi 
mterest of a nation m its commercial relations to foreign nation 
IS, like that of a merchant with regard to the different peopL 
with whom he deals, to buy as cheap and to sell as dear as possible 
But it will be most likely to buy cheap, when by the mos 
perfect freedom of trade it encourages all nations to bnng t( 
it the goods which it has occasion to purchase , and, for the sam( 
reason, it will be most likely to sell dear, when its market 
are thus filled with the greatest number of buyers The act 0 : 
navigation, it is true, lays no burden upon foreign ships thai 
come to export the produce of British mdustry Even th( 
ancient aliens’ duty, which used to be paid upon all good! 
exported as well as imported, has, by several subsequent acts 
been taken off from the greater part of the articles of exportation 
'But if foreigners, either by prohibitions or high duties, an 
jhmdered from coming to sell, they cannot always afford to com( 
,to buy, because commg without a cargo, they must lose the 
freight from their own country to Great Britam By diminish- 
ing the number of sellers, therefore, we necessarily diminish tha1 
of buyers, and are thus likely not only to buy foreign goode 
dearer, but to sell our own cheaper, than if there was a more 
^ perfect freedom of trade As dejence, howeyei-j is^qf much inore 
I importancejfchan opul^ce, the act of navigation is, perhaps, the 
I \visest of all the commercial regulations of England ' 

\\ The second c^e, in whichrTt'wnrgenerally be advantageous 
^'>to lay some burden upon foreign for the encouragement oi 
j domestic mdustry is, when some tax js imposed at h ome.. 4 JPPt 
;^he produce of the latter In thishase^ it seems reasonable tESt 
-Ian equal tax'should bh Imposed upon thedike -proffhce^^ the 
■ i former' “ This would not give the itfono^poly^ofTfie hbinem 
;Con35^hesticmdustry,nor turn towards a particular employment 
I a greater share of the stock and labour of the country than what 
] would naturally go to it It would only hinder any part ol 
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what would naturally go to it from being turned away by the! 
tax into a less natural directiouj and would leave the com-j 
petiti on between foreig n ^andjdomestic industry, ^ter the tax/ 
as 'rieaxlyj^ possible^ upon the same footmg as before it In 
GfearBntain, when any such tax is laid upon the produce of 
domestic mdustry, it is usual at the same time, m order to stop 
the clamorous complaints of our merchants and manufacturers 
that they will be undersold at home, to lay a much heavier 
duty upon the importation of all foreign goods of the same kmd 
ITus second limitation of the freedom of trade according to 
some people should, upon some occasions, be extended much 
farther than to the precise foreign commodities which could 
comemto competition with those which had been taxed at home 
When the necessaries of life have been taxed m any country, itj; 
becomes proper, they pretend, to tax not only the like necessaries 
of life imported from other countries, but aU sorts of foreign 
goods which can come mto competition with anythmg that is 
the produce of domestic mdustry Subsistence, they say,' 
becomes necessarily dearer m consequence of such taxes, and 
the pnce of labour must always nse with the pnce of the 
labourers' subsistence Every commodity, therefore, which is 
the produce of domestic mdustry, though not immediately taxed 
Itself, becomes dearer m consequence of such taxes, because the 
labour which produces it becomes so. Such taxes, therefore, 
are really equivalent, they say, to a tax upon every particular 
commodity produced at home In order to put domestic upon 
the same footmg with foreign industry, therefore, it becomes 
necessary, they think, to lay some duty upon every foreign 
commodity equal to this enhancement of the pnce of the home 
commodities with which it can come mto competition 
“Whether taxes upon the necessanes of life, such as those m 
Great Bntam upon soap, salt, leather, candles, etc , necessarily 
raise the pnce of labour, and consequently that of all other 
commodities, I shall consider hereafter when I come to treat 
of taxes Supposing, however, m the meantime, that they have 
this effect, and they have it undoubtedly, this general enhance- 
men of the pnce of all commodities, m consequence of that of 
labour, is a case which differs m the two following respects 
from that of a particular commodity of which the pnce was 
enhanced by a particular tax immediately imposed upon it. 

First, it might always be known with great exactness how 
far the pnce of such a commodity could be enhanced by such a 
tax but how far the general enhancement of the price of labour 
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might afiFect that of every different commodity about whidi 
labour was employed could never be known with any tolerable 
exactness It would be impossible, therefore, to proportion 
' with any tolerable exactness the tax upon every foreign to this 
enhancement of the pnce of every home commodity 
Secondly, taxes upon the necessaries of life have nearly the 
same effect upon the circumstances of the people as a poor soil 
and a bad climate Provisions are thereby rendered dearer m 
the same manner as if it required extraordinary labour and 
expense to raise them As m the natural scarcity arising from 
soil and climate it would be absurd to direct the people m what 
manner they ought to employ their capitals and mdustiy, so 
IS It likewise m the artificial scarcity ansmg from such taxes. 
To be left to accommodate, as well as they could, their industry 
to their situation, and to find out those employments in winch, 
notwithstanding their unfavourable circumstances, they might 
have some advantage either in the home or in the foreign 
market, is what m both cases would evidently be most for their 
advantage To lay a new tax upon them, because they are 
already overburdened with taxes, and because they already pay 
too dear for the necessaries of life, to make them likewise pay 
too dear for the greater part of other commodities, is certamly a 
most absurd way of making amends 
Such taxes, when they have grown up to a certain height, are 
a curse equal to the barrenness of the earth and the inclemency 
of the heavens , and yet it is m the richest and most industrious 
countries that they have been most generally imposed No 
other countries could support so great a disorder As the 
strongest bodies only can live and enjoy health under an un- 
wholesome regimen, so the nations only that m every sort of 
mdustry have the greatest natural and acquired advantages 
can subsist and prosper under such taxes Holland is the 
country m Europe m which they abound most, and which from 
peculiar circumstances contmues to prosper, not by means of 
them, as has been most absurdly supposed, but m spite of them 
As there are two cases m which it will generally be advan- 
tageous to lay some burden upon foreign for the encouragement 
of domestic mdustry, so there are two others_m which,it_may. 
sometimes be a matter of deliberation, _m the one, how far it 
IS proper to contmue the free importation of certam foreign 
goods, and m the other, how far, or m what manner, it may 
be proper to restore that free importation after it has been for 
some time mterrupted 
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The case m which it may sometimes be a matter of delibera- j 
tion how far it is proper to contmue the free importation of ' 
certain foreign goods is, when some foreign nation restrains by ^ 
high duties or prohibitions the importation of some of our: 
manufactures mto their country Revenge m this case natur- 
ally dictates retahation, and that we should impose the like^j 
duties and prohibitions upon the importation of some or all of / 
their manufactures mto ours Nations, accordmgly, seldom fad 
to retaliate m this manner The French have been particularly 
forward to favour their own manufactures by restraimng the 
importation of such foreign goods as could come mto competi- 
tion with them In this consisted a great part of the pohcy of 
Mr Colbert, who, notwithstandmg his great abilities, seems in 
this case to have been imposed upon by the sophistry of mer- 
chants and manufacturers, who are always demanding a mono- 
poly agamst their countrymen It is at present the opimon of 
the most mteUigent men m France that his operations of this 
kmd have not been beneficial to his country That mmister, 
by the tanfi of 1667, imposed very high duties upon a great 
number of foreign manufactures Upon his refusing to moderate 
them m favour of the Dutch, they m 1671 prohibited the im- 
portation of the wmes, brandies, and manufactures of France, 
The war of 1672 seems to have been m part occasioned by this 
commercial dispute The peace of Nimeguen put an end to it 
m 1678 by moderatmg some of those duties in favour of the 
Dutch, who m consequence took o 2 their prohibition It was 
about the same time that the French and English began mutually 
to oppress each other’s mdustry by the like duties and prohibi- 
tions, of which the French, however, seem to have set the first 
example The spirit of hostility which has subsisted between 
the two nations ever smce has hitherto hmdered them from 
being moderated on either side In 1697 the English prohibited 
the importation of bonelace, the manufacture of Flanders The 
government of that country, at that tune under the dommion of 
Spam, prohibited m return the importation of English woollens 
In 1700, the prohibition of importmg bonelace mto England 
was taken ofi upon condition that the importation of English 
woollens mto Flanders should be put on the same footmg as 
before 

There may be good policy m retaliations of this kmd, when 
there is a probability that they will procure the repeal of the 
high duties or prohibitions complained of The recovery of a 
great foreign market will generally more than compensate the 
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transitory inconveniency of paying dearer during a short time 
for some sorts of goods To ]u%e whether such retaliations are 
likely to produce such an effect does not, perhaps, belong so 
much to the science of a legislator, whose deliberations ought to 
be governed by general pnnciples which are always the same, as 
to the skill of that msidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called 
a statesman or politician, whose councils are directed by the 
momentary fluctuations of affairs When there is no probability 
that any such repeal can be procured, it seems a bad method of 
compensating the mjury done to certam classes of our people 
to do another mjury ourselves, not only to those classes, but to 
almost all the other classes of them When our neighbours 
prohibit some manufacture of ours, we generally prohibit, not 
only the same, for that alone would seldom affect them con- 
siderably, but some other manufacture of theirs This may no 
doubt give encouragement to some particular class of workmen 
among ourselves, and by excludmg some of their nvals, may 
enable them to raise their pnce m the home market Those 
workmen, however, who suffered by our neighbours’ prohibition 
will not be benefited by ours On the contrary, they and almost 
all the other classes of our citizens will thereby be obliged to 'I 
pay dearer than before for certam goods Every such law, 4. 
therefore, imposes a real tax upon the whole country, not m 
, favour of that particular class of workmen who were mjured by<-^, 
our neighbours’ prohibition, but of some other class 
\ The case m which it may sometimes be a matter of deliber^ ^ 
. [tion, how far, or in what manner, it is proper to restore the fr^ ^ 
- importation of foreign goods, after it has been for some ftnie'j. 
interrupted, is, when particular manufactures, by means of high 
(duties or prohibitions upon all foreign goods which can comb^'^ 
jmto competition with them, have been so far extended as 
I employ a great multitude of hands Humanity may m this ca^,'" 
. |require that the freedom of trade should be restored only by 
4 slow gradations, and with a good deal of reserve and circum- 
'ijspection Were those high duties and prohibitions taken away 
( , all at once, cheaper foreign goods of the same kmd might be 
; poured so fast mto the home market as to depnve all at once 
cmany thousands of our people of their ordmaiy employment 
' and means of subsistence The disorder which this would occa- 
rSion might no doubt be very considerable It would m all 
probability, however, be much less than is commonly imagmed, 
for the two followmg reasons . — 

First, all those manufactures, of which any part is commonly 
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exported to other European countaes without a bovmty, could 
be very httle'J^gSedTby.theireest importation oLforefgn goods 
SucE nianufactures mus.tJ)ejsold^ cheap abroad as any other 
foreign goods oTl^e same quahty and land, and consequently 
must be sold cheaper ‘at home-" They would still, therefore, 
keep, possession of the home market, and though a capncious 
man of fashion might sometimes prefer foreign wares, merely 
because they were foreign, to cheaper and better goods of the 
same kmd that were made at home, this folly could, from the 
nature of thmgs, extend to so few that it could make no sensible 
impression upon the general employment of the people But a 
great part of all the difierent branches of our woollen manu- 
facture, of our tanned leather, and of our hardware, are annually 
exported to other European countries without any bounty, and 
these are the manufactures which employ the greatest number 
of hands The silk, perhaps, is the manufacture which would 
suffer the most by this freedom of trade, and after it the Imen, 
though the latter much less than the former * ^ ■ 

Secondly, though a great number of people should, by thus 
restoring the freedom of trade, be thrown all at once out of 
theu: ordmary employment and common method of subsistence,*' 
It would by no means follow that they would thereby be de- 
prived either of emplo)Tnent or subsistence By the reduction' 
of the army and navy at the end of the late war, more than a 
hundred thousand soldiers and seamen, a number equal to what 
IS employed m the greatest manufactures, were all at once 
thrown out of their ordmary employment, but, though they 
no doubt suffered some mconvemency, they were not thereby 
deprived of all employment and subsistence The greater part 
of the seamen, it is probable, gradually betook themselves to 
the merchant-service as they could find occasion, and m the 
meantime both they and the soldiers were absorbed m the great 
mass of the people, and employed m a great variety of occupa- 
tions Not only no great convulsion, but no sensible disorder 
arose from so great a change m the situation of more than a 
hundred thousand men, all accustomed to the use of arms, and 
many of them to rapme and plunder The number of vagrants 
was scarce anywhere sensibly mcreased by it, even the wages of 
labour were not reduced by it m any occupation, so far as I 
have been able to learn, except m that of seamen m the mer- 
chant service But if we compare together the habits of a 
soldier and of any sort of manufacturer, we shall find that those 
of the latter do not tend so much to disqualify him from bemg 
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employed in a new trade^ as those of the former from bemg 
employed m any The manufacturer has always been accus- 
tomed to look for his subsistence from his labour only* the 
soldier to expect it from his pay Application and industry 
have been familiar to the one, idleness and dissipation to the 
other But it is surely much easier to change the direction of 
mdustry from one sort of labour to another than to turn idle- 
ness and dissipation to any To the greater part of manufac- 
tures besides, it has already been observed, there are other 
collateral manufactures of so similar a nature that a workman 
can easily transfer his mdustry from one of them to another 
The greater part of such workmen too are occasionally employed 
in country labour The stock which employed them m a par- 
ticular manufacture before will still remam m the country to 
employ an equal number of people m some other way 
capital of the country remaming the same, the demanB'Tor 
labour vnll likewise be the same,_pr very nearly the same, though 
it may be exerted m different places and for different occupa- 
tions'* “Soldiers and seamen, indeed, when "dischatged ffonTthe 
king’s service, are at liberty to exercise any trade, ivithin any 
town or place of Great Britain or Ireland I^t the same natural 
liberty of exercismg what species of industry they please, be 
restored to all his Majesty’s subjects, in the same manner as to 
soldiers and seamen, that is, break down the exclusive pnvi- 
leges of corporations, and repeal the statute of apprenticeship, 
both which are real encroachments upon natural liberty, and 
add to these the repeal of the law of settlements, so that a poor 
workman, when thrown out of employment either in one trade 
or m one place, may seek for it in another trade or in another 
place without the fear either of a prosecution or of a removal, 
and neither the public nor the mdmduals will suffer much more 
from the occasional disbanding some particular cQasses of manu- 
facturers than from that of soldiers Our manufacturers have 
no doubt great ment -with their country, but they cannot have 
more than those who defend it with them blood, nor deserve to 
be treated with more delicacy 

To expect, indeed, that the freedom of trade should ever be 
' entuely restored m Great Britam is as absurd as to expect that 
i an Oceana or Utopia should ever be established m it Not only 
the prejudices of the public, but what is much more tmcon- 
, querable, the private interests of many individuals, irresistibly 
\ oppose it Were the officers of the army to oppose with the 
' Same zeal and unammity any reduction in the numbers of forces 
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with which master manufacturers set themselves against everj-^ 
law that IS likely to increase the number of then: nvals in the 
home market, were the former to animate their soldiers m the ' 
same manner as the latter cnflamc tlicir workmen to attack 
with violence and outrage the proposers of any such regulation,! 
to attempt to reduce the army would be as dangerous as it has! 
now become to attempt to dimmish m any respect the monopoly ! 
which our manufacturers ha^e obtamed against us Thisi 
monopoly has so much mcrcased the number of some particular’ 
tnbes of them that, like an overgrown standing army , thc) 1 
have become formidable to thc government, and upon many| 
occasions mtimidate thc legislature The member of parlia- 
ment who supports e\eTy proposal for strengthening this mono- 
poly IS sure to acquire not onlj the reputation of understandmg 
trade, but great populanty and influence w’lth an order of men 
whose numbers and wealth render them of great importance,' 

If he opposes them, on the contrarj and still more if he has 
authonty enough to be able to thwart them, neither the most 
acknowledged probity, nor the highest rank, nor the greatest 
pubhc services can protect him from the most mfamous abuse' 
and detraction, from personal insults, nor sometimes from real' 
danger, ansmg from the insolent outrage of furious and dis-| 
appomted monopolists ^ 

The undertaker of_a. great manufacture, who, by the home 
marketsbemg suddenly laid open to the competition of foreigners, [ 
should be obliged to abandon his trade, would no doubt sullen 
very considerably That partnf his capital whicli had usually ■ 
been employed m purchasing matenals and in paymg his work- ‘ 
men might, wnthout much difficulty, perhaps, find another- 
employment But that part of it wtuch was fixed m w'ork- 
houses, and in the instruments of trade, could scarce be disposed 
of without considerable loss The equitable regard, therefore, . 
to his mterest requires that changes of this kind should never 
be mtroduced suddenly, but slowly, gradually, and after a very . 
long wammg The legislature, were it possible that its delibera- 
tions could be always directed, not by the clamorous impor- | 
tumty of partial mterests, but by an extensive view of the 
general good, ought upon this very account, perhaps, to be 
particularly careM neither to establish any new monopolies of > 
this kmd, nor to extend further those which are already estab- , 
hshed Every such regulation mtroduces some d^ee of real i 
disorder into the constitution of the state, which it -will be ' 
diflScult afterwards to cure without occasioning another disorder ! 
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How far it may be proper to impose taxes upon the importa- 
tion of foreign goods, in order not to prevent their importation 
but to raise a revenue for government, I shall consider hereafter 
when I come to treat of taxes Taxes imposed with a view to 
prevent, or even to dimmish importation, are evidently as 
destructive of the revenue of the customs as of the freedom 
of trade. 


CHAPTER in 

OF THE EXTRAORDINARY RESTRAINTS UPON THE IMPORTATION 
OF GOODS OF ALMOST ALL KINDS FROM THOSE COUNTRIES 
WITH WHICH THE BALANCE IS SUPPOSED TO BE DIS- 
ADVANTAGEOUS 


PART I 

0} ihe Unreasonableness of those Restraints even upon the 
Principles of the Commercial System 

I To lay extraordinary restraints upon the importation of goods 
of almost all kmds from those particular countnes with which 
' the balance of trade is supposed to be disadvantageous, is the 
second expedient by which the commercial system proposes to 
increase the quantity of gold and silver Thus m Great Bntain, 
Sdesia lawns may be imported for home consumption upon 
paying certain duties But French cambncs and lawns are 
prohibited to be imported, except mto the port of London, there 
to be warehoused for exportation Higher duties are imposed 
upon the wines of France than upon those of Portugal, or mdeed 
of any other country By what is called the impost 1692, a 
duty of five-and-twenty per cent of the rate or value was laid 
upon all French goods, while the goods of other nations were, 
the greater part of them, subjected to much lighter duties, 
seldom exeedmg five per cent. The wine, brandy, salt and 
vinegar of France were indeed excepted, these commodities 
being subjected to other heavy duties, either by other laws, or 
or by particular clauses of the same law In 1696, a second 
duty of twenty-five per cent , the first not havmg been thought 
a sufficient discouragement, was imposed upon all French goods, 
except brandy, together with a new duty of five-and-twenty 
pounds upon the ton of French wine, and another of fifteen 
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pounds upon the ton of French vmegar French goods have 
never been omitted in any of those general subsidies, or duties 
of five per cent , "which have been imposed upon ^1, or the 
greater part of the goods enumerated m the book of rates If 
we count the one-third and two-third subsidies as making a 
complete subsidy between them, there have been five of these 
general subsidies, so that before the commencement of the 
present war seventy-five per cent may be considered as the 
lowest duty to which the greater part of the goods of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of France were liable But 
upon the greater part of goods, those duties are equivalent to a 
prohibition The French m their turn have, I believe, treated 
ourgoods and manufactures just as hardly , though I am not 
so well acquamted with the particular hardships which they 
have imposed upon them Those mutual restramts have put 
an end to almost all fair commerce between the two nations, 
and smugglers are now the prmcipal importers, either of Bntish 
goods mto France, or of French goods mto Great Britain The 
pnnciples which I have been examinmg in the foregoing chapter 
toolctdieir ongin.from pnvate mterest and the spint of monopoly , 
those whic^I am going to examme m this, from national pre- 
judice and aniihb£ly ~They“are,''acdOtdmgly, as might well be 
expected, still more unreasonable They are so, even upon the 
pnnciples of the commercial system 

First, though it were certain that in the case of a free trade 
between France and England, for example, tiie bdance would 
be m~ favour of France, it would by no' me ans f ollow that^jich 
a trade would be disadvantageous to Englai^T'or "tEat^ the 
general balance of its whole trade would thereby be turned 
more agamst it. If the wmesmLEranceuarejDetter and^che^er 
than those of Portugal, or its hnens than those 'of'” Germany, it 
would be jnore advantageous for Great Bntain to purchase both 
the ^vme_ and theJoreignJinen vduch it had occasion "for of 
Fr,gnS]than of Portugal and Germany Though the value of 
the annual importations from France would thereby be greatly 
augment^, the Valh'e'of'theT whole annual importations would 
be dimmish^, m' proportion as'the Frehch^gopds of the same 
quality w6re cheaper than thdse''of the other two countnes 
This would be the case, even upon the supposition that the whole 
French goods imported were to be consumed m Great Bntam 
But, secondly^ a great part of them might be re-_e_xporte(Lto 
other countries^_where7bemg sblcTwilh prdht, tt^£might, bring 
back a:retu m equal In-yalue^perhaps rto theprme cost of the 

/o' 
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whole French goods imported. What has frequently been said 
of the East India trade might possibly be true of the French, 
that though the greater part of East India goods %vere bought 
with gold and silver, the re-exportation of a part of them to 
other countries brought back more gold and silver to that which 
earned on the trade than the prime cost of the whole amounted 
to One of the most important branches of the Dutch trade, at 
present, consists m the carnage of French goods to other 
European countnes Some part even of the French wine drank 
in Great Britain is clandestinely imported from Holland and 
2^aland If there was either a free trade between France and 
England, or if French goods could be imported upon paying 
only the same duties as those of other European nations, to be 
drawn back upon exportation, England might have some share 
of a trade which is found so advantageous to Holland 
Thirdly, and lastly, there is no certam entenon by _which , 
we can determine on which side what is calle'd ^he balance 
between any two countnes lies, or which of them exports to the 
greatest value National prejudice and animosity, prompted 
always by the pnvate interest of particular traders, are the 
prmciples which generally direct our judgment upon all questions 
doncemuig it. There are two critenons, however, which have 
frequently been appealed to upon such occasions, the custom- 
-house boolcs^^^and the course. of. exchange The custom-house 
„books, I think, it is now generally acxnowledged, are a very 
uncertain entermn, on account of the maccuracy of the valuation 
at which the greater part of goods are rated m them The 
course of exchange is, perhaps, almost equally so 
When the exchange between two places, such as London and 
Pans, IS at par, it is said to be a sign that the debts due from 
, London to Pans are compensated by those due from Paris to 
London On the contrary, when a premium is paid at London 
for a bill upon^Pans, it is said to be a sign that the debts due 
from London to Pans are not compensated by those due from 
Pans to London, but that a balance m money must be sent out 
from the latter place, for the nsk, trouble, and expense of 
exporting which, the premium is both demanded and given 
But the ordinary state of debt and credit between those two 
cities must necessarily be regulated, it is said, by the ordmary 
course of their dealings with one another When neither of 
them imports from ther'other to a greater amount than it exports 
to that other, the debts and credits of each may compensate one 
another But when one of them imports from the other to a 
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greater value than it exports to that other, the former necessarily 
becomes mdebted to the latter m a greater sum than the latter 
becomes mdebted to it, the debts and credits of each do not 
compensate one another, and money must be sent out from 
that place of which the debts overbalance the credits The | 
ordmary course of exchange, therefore, bemg an mdication of | 
the ordinary state of debt and credit between two places, must | 
likewise be an mdication of the ordmary course of their exports’ | 
and imports, as these necessarily regulate that state ' 

But though the ordmary course of exchange should be allowed 
to be a sufficient mdication of the ordmary state of debt and 
credit between any two places, it would not from thence follov/ 
that the balance of trade was m favour of that place which had 
the ordmary state of debt and credit m its favour The ordmary ,\ 
state of debt and credit between any two places is not always 
entirely regulated by the ordmary course of their dealings with 
one another, but is often influenced by that of the dealmgs of 
either with many other places If it is usual, for example, for 
the merchants of England to pay for the goods which they buy - 
of Hamburg, Dantzic, Riga, etc , by bills upon Holland, the 
ordmary state of debt and credit between England and Holland 
will not be regulated entirely by the ordmary course of th6 , 
dealmgs of those two countries with one another, but will be 
influenced by that of the dealmgs of England with those other 
places England may be obliged to send out every year money 
to Holland, though its annual^ exports to that country may 
exceed very much the annual value of its imports from thence, 
and though what is called the balance of trade may be very 
much m favour of England 

In the way, besides, in which the pax of exchange has hitherto 
been computed, the ordmary course of exchange can aSotdmo'* 
sufficient mdicajUon thtrtrthtrordmary* state of debt -and credit 
IS inTavouT of that’ country which seems to have,,oc which-is 
supposed to'have, the ordmary course.of exchange m its favour ^ ' 
or, m other wbrds, the re^ exi^hange may be, and, m fact,mften 
IS so very diflerrat from the computed one, Jffiat from the course 
of thS"latter no certain conclusion can, upon many occasions, be/ 
drawn concemmg that of the former 
When for a sum of money paid m England, containing, accord- 
mg to the standard of the Enghsh mmt, a certam number of" 
ounces of pure silver, you receive a bill for a sum of money to be 
paid m France, contammg, accordmg to the standard of the 
French mmt, an equal number of ounces of pure silver, exchange 
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IS said to be at par between England and France When you 
pay more, you are supposed to give a premium^ and exchange 
IS said to be against England and in favour of France When 
you pay less, you are supposed to get a premium, and exchange 
IS said to be against France and m favour of England 

But, first, we cannot always judge of the value of the current 
money ^of^different countries by the standard of their respective 
' mints^_ In some it is more, in others it is less worn, dipt, 

■■ othefwse degenerated from that standard But the value of 
the current com of eveiy country, compared with that of any 
other country, is in proportion not to the quantity of pure silver 
which it ought to contain, but to that which it actually does 
contam Before the reformation of the silver coin m King 
William’s time, exchange between England and Holland, com- 
puted m the usual manner according to the standard of then 
respective mints, was five-and-twenty per cent against England 
But the value of the current com of England, as we learn from 
Mr Lowndes, was at that time rather more than five-and- 
twenty per cent below its standard value The real exchange, 
therefore, may even at that time have been in favour of England, 
notwithstanding the computed exchange was so much agamst 
It, a smaller number of ounces of pure silver actually paid in 
England may have purchased a bill for a greater number of 
ounces of pure silver to be paid m Holland, and the man who 
was supposed to give may m reality have got the premium. 
The French com was, before the late reformation of the English 
gold com, much less worn than the English, and was perhaps 
two or three per cent nearer its standard If the computed 
exchange with France, therefore, was not more than two or three 
per cent agamst England, the real exchange might have been 
m its favour Smce the reformation of the gold com, the 
exchange has been constantly m favour of England, and agamst 
France 

Secondly, in some countnes, the expense of coinage is defrayed 
by the government, m others, it is defrayed by the pnvate 
people who carry theur bullion to the mint, and the government 
even denves some revenue from the comage In England, it is 
defrayed by the government, and if you carry a pound weight 
of standard silver to the mint, you get back sixty-two shillmgs, 
contammg a pound weight of the hke standard silver In 
France, a duty of eight per cent is deducted for the comage, 
which not only defrays the expense of it, but affords a small 
revenue to the government In England, as the comage costs 
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nothmg, the current com can never be much more valuable than 
the quantity of bulhon which it actually contains In France, 
the workmanship, as you pay for it, adds to the value m the 
same manner as to that of wrought plate A sum of French 
money, therefore, containing a certam weight of pure silver, is 
more valuable than a sum of English money contammg an equal 
weight of pure silver, and must require more bulhon, or other 
commodities, to purchase it Though the current com of the 
two countnes, therefore, were equally near the standards of them 
respective mmts, a sum of English money could not well purchase 
a sum of French money contammg an equal number of ounces 
of pure silver, nor consequently a bill upon France for such a 
sum If for such a bill no more additional mone)’’ was paid 
than what was sufficient to compensate the expense of the 
French comage, the real exchange might be at par between the 
two countnes, their debts and credits might mutually com- 
pensate one another, while the computed exchange was con- 
siderably m favour of France If less than this was paid, the 
real exchange might be m favour of England, while the computed 
was m favour of France 

Thirdly, and lastly, m some places, as at Amsterdam, Ham- 
burg, Vemce, etc , foreign bills of exchange are paid m what 
they call bank money, while m others, as at London, Lisbon, 
Antwerp, Leghorn, etc , they are paid m the common currency 
of the country What is called bank money is always of more 
value than the same nommal sum of common currency A 
thousand guilders m the bank of Amsterdam, for example, are 
of more vsilue than a thousand guilders of Amsterdam currency 
The difference between them is aJled the agio of the bank, which, 
at Amsterdam, is generally about five pet cent'" Supposing the 
current money of the two countnes equally near to the standard 
of their respective mmts, and that the one pays foreign bills m 
this common currency, while the other pays them m bank money, 
it is evident that the computed exch^ge may be m favour of 
that which pays m bank money, though the real exchange should 
be m favour of that which pays m current money, for the same 
reason that the computed exchange may be m favour of that 
which pays m better money, or m money nearer to its own 
standard, though the real exchange should be in favour of that 
which pays m worse The computed exchange, before the late 
reformation of the gold com, was generally against London with 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Venice, and, I beheve, with all other 
places which pay m what is called bank money It will by no 
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means follow, however, that the real exchange was against it 
Smce the reformation of the gold com, it has been m favour of 
London even with those places The computed exchange has 
generally been m favour of London with Lisbon, Antwerp, 
Leghorn, and, if you except France, I believe, with most other 
parts of Europe that pay in common currency, and it is not 
improbable that the real exchange was so too 


DIGRESSION CONCERNING BANKS OF DEPOSIT. PARTT- 
CULARLY CONCERNING THAT OF AMSTERDAM 

The currency of a great state, such as France or England, 
generally consists almost entirely of its own coin Should this 
currency, therefore, be at any time worn, dipt, or otherwise 
degraded below its standard value, the state by a reformation 
of its com can effectually re-estabhsh its currency But the 
currency of a small state, such as Genoa or Hamburg, can 
seldom consist altogether m its own com, but must be made up, 
m a great measure, of the coins of all the neighbouring states 
with which Its inhabitants have a continual intercourse Such 
a state, therefore, by reforming its com, -will not always be able 
to reform its currency. If foreign bills of exchange are paid m 
this currency, the uncertain value of any sum, of what is m its 
own nature so uncertain, must render the exchange always very 
much against such a state, its currency being, m all foreign states, 
necessanly valued even below what it is worth 

In order to remedy the mconvenience to which this dis- 
advantageous exchange must have subjected their merchants, 
such small states, when they began to attend to the interest of 
trade, have frequently enacted, that foreign bills of exchange 
of a certain value should be paid not in common currency, but 
by an order upon, or by a transfer m the books of a certam bank, 
established upon the credit, and under the protection of the 
state, this bank being always obliged to pay, m good and true 
money, exactly according to the standard of the state The 
banks of Venice, Genoa, Amsterdam, Hambuig, and Nurem- 
berg, seem to have been all ongmally established wth this view, 
though some of them may have afterwards been made sub- 
servient to other purposes The money of such banks being 
better than the common currency of the country, necessarily 
bore an agio, which was greater or smaller according as the 
currency was supposed to be more or less degraded below the 
standard of the state The agio of the bank of Hamburg, for 
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example which is said to be commonly about fourteen per cent 
IS the supposed difEerence between the ^ood standard money of 
the state, and the dipt, worn, and dunimshed currency poured 
into it from all the neighbourmg states 
Before 1609 the great quantity of dipt and worn foreign com, 
which the extensive trade of Amsterdam brought from all parts 
of Europe, reduced the value of its currency about nme per cent 
below that of good money fresh from the mmt Such money 
no sooner appeared than it was melted down or earned away, 
as it always is m such cucumstances The merchants, with 
plenty of currency, could not always find a sufficient quantity 
of good money to pay theu bills of exchange , and the value of 
those bills, m spite of several regulations which were made to 
prevent it, became m a great measure uncertam 
In order to remedy these mconvemencies, a bank was estab- 
lished m 1609 under the guarantee of the city This bank 
received both foreign com, and the light and worn com of tlie 
country at its real mtnnsic value in the good standard mone) 
of the country, deducting only so much as was necessary for 
defraying the expense of coinage, and the other necessarj' 
expense of manr^ement For the value which remained, after 
this small deduction was made, it gave a credit m its books 
This credit was called bank money, which, as it represented 
money exactly according to the standard of the mmt, was always 
of the same real value, and mtnnsically worth more than current 
money It was at the same tune enacted, that aU bills draum 
upon or negotiated at Amsterdam of the value of six hundred 
guilders and upwards should be paid m bank money, which at 
once took away all uncertamty m the value of those bills Every 
merchant, m consequence of this regulation, was obliged to keep 
an account with the bank m order to pay his foreign bills of 
exchange, which necessarily occasioned a certam demand for 
bank money 

Bank money, over and above its mtnnsic supenonty to 
currency, and the additional value which this demand necessarily 
gives It, has likewise some other advantages It is secure from 
fire, robbery, aud other accidents, the city of Amsterdam is 
bound for it, it can be paid away by a simple transfer, without 
the trouble of countmg, or the nsk of transportmg it from one 
place to another In consequence of those different advantages, 
it seems from the begmnmg to have home an agio, and it is 
generally beheved that all the money ongmally deposited m 
the bank was allowed to remain there, nobody caring to demand 
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payment of a debt which he could sell for a premium m the 
market By demanding payment of the bank, the owner of 
a bank credit would lose this premium As a shillmg fresh from 
the mmt will buy no more goods m the market than one of our 
common worn shillings, so the good and true money which might 
be brought from the coffers of the bank into those of a private 
person, being mixed and confounded ivith the common currency 
of the country, would be of no more value than that currency 
from which it could no longer be readily distinguished While 
it remained m the coffers of the bank, its supenonty was known 
and ascertained When it had come mto those of a pnvate 
person, its supenonty could not well be ascertained without 
more trouble than perhaps the difference was worth By being 
brought from the coffers of the bank, besides, it lost all the other 
advantages of bank money , its security, its easy and safe trans- 
ferabihty, its use m paying foreign bills of exchange Over and 
above all this, it could not be brought from those coffers, as it 
will appear by and by, without previously paying for the keepmg 
Those deposits of com, or those deposits which the bank was 
bound to restore m com, constituted the ongmal capital of the 
bank, or the whole value of what was represented by what is 
called bank money At present they are supposed to constitute 
but a very small part of it In order to facditate the trade m 
buUion, the bank has been for these many years in the practice 
of giving credit m its books upon deposits of gold and silver 
bullion This credit is generally about five per cent below the 
mint pnce of such bullion The bank grants at the same tune 
what IS called a recipice or receipt, intitling the person who 
makes the deposit, or the bearer, to take out the bullion again 
at any time -withm six months, upon re-transfemng to the bank 
a quantity of bank money equal to that for which credit had 
been given in its books when the deposit was made, and upon 
paymg one-fourth per cent for the keeping, if the deposit was in 
silver, and one-half per cent if it was m gold, but at the same 
tune declaring that, m default of such payment, and upon the 
expiration of this term, the deposit should belong to the bank at 
the pnce at which it had been received, or for which credit had 
been given m the transfer books 'What is thus paid for the 
keeping of the deposit may be considered as a sort of warehouse 
rent, and why this warehouse rent should be so much dearer 
for gold than for silver, several different reasons have been 
assigned The fineness of gold, it has been said, is more difficult 
to be ascertamed than that of silver Frauds are more easily 
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practised, and occasion a greater loss in the more precious metal 
Silver, brides, being the standard metal, the state, it has been 
said, wishes to encourage more the niakmg of deposits of silver 
than those of gold 

Deposits of bulhon are most commonly made when the pnce 
IS somewhat lower than ordmaty , and they are taken out again 
when it happens to nse In Holland the market price of bullion 
is generally above the mint price, for the same reason that it was 
so m England before the late reformation of the gold com The 
difference is said to be commonly from about six to sixteen 
stivers upon the mark, or eight ounces of silver of eleven parts 
fine and one part alloy The bank pnce, or the credit which the 
bank gives for deposits of such silver (when made in foreign 
com, of which the fineness is well known and ascertained, such 
as Mexico dollars), is twenty-two guilders the mark, the mint 
pnce is about twenty-three guflders, and the market pnce is 
from twenty-three guilders six to twenty-three guilders sixteen 
stivers, or from two to three per cent above the mmt pnce ^ 
The proportions between the bank pnce, the mmt pnce, and 
the market pnce of gold bullion are nearly the same A person 
can generally sell his receipt for the difference between the mmt 
pnce of bullion and the market pnce A receipt for bullion is 
almost always worth something, and it very seldom happens, 
therefore, that anybody suffers hie receipt to expire, or allows 


^ The following are the prices at which the bank of Amsterdam at present 
(September, 1775) receives bulhon and com of different kmds — 


SiLVZR 

Mexico dollars \ 

French crowns V 

English silver com ) 

Mexico dollars new com 

Ducatoons 
Rix dollars 


Guilders 

B — 22 per mark, 
21 10 
3 

2 8 


Bar silver containmg eleven-twelfths fine silver 21 per mark, and m this 
proportion down to i fine, on which 5 guilders are given 
Fme bars, 23 per mark. 


Gold 

Portugal coin 1 

Gumeas >■ B — ^310 per mark. 

Louis d’ors new J 

Ditto old 300 

(New ducats 4 19 8 per ducat. 

Bar or ingot gold is received m proportion to its fineness compared with 
the above foreign gold com Upon fine bars the bank gives 340 pet mark 
In general, however, somethmg more is given upon coin of a known fineness 
than upon gold and silver bars, of which the fineness cannot he ascertamed 
but by a process of meltmg and assaying 
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his bulhon to fall to the bank at the pnce at which it had been 
received, either by not taking it out before the end of the six 
months, or by neglectmg io pay the one-fourth or one-half per 
cent in order to obtain a new receipt for another six months. 
This, however, though it happens seldom, is said to happen 
sometimes, and more frequently with regard to gold than with 
regard to silver, on account of the higher warehouse-rent which 
IS paid for the keeping of the more precious metal 

The person who by malong a deposit of bulhon obtams both 
a bank credit and a receipt, pays his bills of exchange as they 
become due with his bank credit, and either sells or keeps his 
receipt accordmg as he judges that the pnce of bulhon is likely 
to nse or to fall The receipt and the bank credit seldom keep 
long together, and there is no occasion that they should The 
person who has a receipt, and who wants to take out bullion, 
finds always plenty of bank credits, or bank money to buy 
at the ordinary pnce, and the person who has bank money, 
and wants to take out bullion, :feds receipts always m equal 
abundance 

The owners of bank credits, and the holders of receipts, 
constitute t^vo different sorts of creditors agamst the bank The 
holder of a receipt cannot draw out the bulhon for which it is 
granted, without reassignmg to the bank a sum of bank money 
equal to the pnce at which the bulhon had been received If 
he has no bank money of his o\vn, he must purchase it of those 
who have it The owner of bank money cannot draw out 
bulhon without producmg to the bank receipts for the quantity 
which he wants If he has none of his own, he must buy them 
of those who have them The holder of a receipt, when he 
purchases bank money, purchases the power of tal^g out a 
quantity of bullion, of which the mint pnce is five per cent 
above the bank pnce The agio of five per cent therefore, which 
he commonly pays for it, is paid not for an imagmary but for a 
real value "ftie owner of bank money, when he purchases a 
receipt, purchases the power of takmg out a quantity of bullion 
of which the market pnce is commonly from two to three per 
cent above the mmt price The pnce which he pays for it, 
therefore, is paid likewise for a real value The pnce of the 
receipt, and the pnce of the bank money, compound or make 
up between them the full value or pnce of the bullion 
Upon deposits of the com current m the country, the bank 
grants receipts hkeivise as well as bank credits, but those receipts 
arc frequently of no value, and will bnng no pnce m the market. 
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Upon ducatoons, for example, -which m -the currency pass for 
•three guilders three stivers each, the bank gives a credit of three 
guilders only, or five per cent, below their current value It 
grants a receipt likewise entitling the bearer to -take out -the 
number of ducatoons deposited at any time withm six months, 
upon paymg one-fourth per cent for the keeping This receipt 
■wffl frequently brmg no pnce m the market Three guilders 
I bank money generally sell m the market for three guilders three 
* stivers, -the full value of the ducatoons, if they were taken out 
of the bank, and before they can be t^en out, one-fourth per 
cent must be paid for the keepmg, which would be mere loss 
to -the holder of the receipt If -the agio of the bank, however, 
should at any time fall to -three per cent such receipts might 
bnng some pnce m the market, and might sell for one and three- 
fourths per cent. But -the agio of the bank bemg now generally 
about five per cent such receipts are frequently allowed to 
j expire, or as they express it, to fall to the bank The receipts 
which are given for deposits of gold ducats fall to it yet more 
frequently, because a higher warehouse-rent, or one-half per 
cent must be paid for the keepmg of them before they can be 
taken out agam The five per cent which the bank gams, when 
deposits either of com or bulhon are allowed to fall to it, may be 
considered as the warehouse-rent for the perpetual keeping of 
such deposits 

The sum of bank money for which the receipts are expired 
must be very considerable It must comprehend -the whole 
ongmal capital of the bank, which, it is generally supposed, has 
been allowed to remam there from the time it was first deposited, 
nobody carmg either to renew his receipt or to take out his 
deposit, as, for the reasons already assigned, neither the one nor 
the other could be done -without loss But whatever may be 
; -the amount of this sum, the proportion which it bears to the 
whole mass of bank money is supposed to be very small The 
bank of Amsterdam has for these many years past been the 
i great warehouse of Europe for bullion, for which the receipts are 
very seldom allowed to expire, or, as they express it, to fall to 
f the bank The far greater part of the bank money, or of the 
credits upon the books of the bank, is supposed to have been 
created, for these many years past, by such deposits which the 
' dealers m bullion are contmually both makmg and -withdraivmg 
No demand can be made upon the bank but by means of a 
reapice or receipt. The smaller mass of bank money, for which 
the receipts are expired, is mixed and confounded -with the much 
r, 
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greater mass for which they are still m force , so that, though 
there may be a considerable sum of bank money for which there 
are no receipts, there is no specific sum or portion of it which 
may not at any time be demanded by one The bank cannot be 
debtor to tw-^o persons for the same thing, and the owner of 
bank money who has no receipt cannot demand payment of 
the bank tiU he buys one In ordmary and quiet times, he can 
find no difficulty m getting one to buy at the market pnce, which 
generally corresponds with the pnce at which he can sell the com 
or bullion it entitles him to take out of the bank 

It might be otherwise dunng a public calamity, an mvasion, 
for example, such as that of the French m 1672, The owners of 
bank money being then all eager to draw it out of the bank, in 
order to have it m their own keeping, the demand for receipts 
might raise their price to an exorbitant height The holders of 
them might form extravagant expectations, and, instead of two 
or three per cent , demand half the bank money for which credit 
had been given upon the deposits that the receipts had respec- 
tively been granted for. The enemy, informed of the constitu- 
tion of the bank, might even buy them up, m order to prevent 
the canying away of the treasure In such emergenaes, the 
bank, it is supposed, would break through its ordinary rule of 
making payment only to the holders of receipts The holders of 
receipts, who had no bank money, must have received -within 
two or three per cent of the value of the deposit for which their 
respective receipts had been granted The bank, therefore, it 
IS said, would m this case make no scruple of paying, either with 
money or bullion, the full value of what the owners of bank 
money who could get no receipts were credited for m its books, 
paymg at the same time two or three per cent to such holders 
of receipts as had no bank money, that being the whole value 
which m this state of things could justly be supposed due to 
them 

Even m ordinary and quiet times it is the mterest of the 
holders of receipts to depress the agio, m order either to buy 
bank money (and consequently the bulhon, which then 
receipts would then enable them to take out of the bank) so 
much cheaper, or to sell their receipts to those who have 
bank money, and who want to take out bullion, so much 
dearer, the price of a receipt beuig generally equal to the 
difference between the market pnce of bank money, and 
that of the com or bullion for which the receipt had been 
granted It is the mterest of the o-wners of bank money, on the 
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contrary, to raise the agio, m order either to sell their bank 
money so much dearer, or to buy a receipt so much cheaper 
To prevent the stock-jobbing tncks n’liich those opposite 
mterests might sometimes occasion, the bank has of late years 
come to the resolution to sell at all times bank money for 
currenty, at five per cent, agio, and to buy it m again at four 
per cent agio In consequence of this resolution, the agio can 
never either nse above five or smk below four per cent, and the 
proportion between the market pnce of bank and that of current 
money is kept at all times very near to the proportion betiveen 
their mtrmsic values Before this resolution was taken, the 
market pnce of bank money used sometimes to nse so high as 
mne per cent agio, and sometimes to sink so low as par, accord- 
mg as opposite mterests happened to mfluence the market 
The bank of Amsterdam professes to lend out no part of what 
is deposited -with it, but, for every guilder for which it gives 
credit in its books, to keep m its repositories the value of a 
guilder either m money or bullion That it keeps m its reposi- 
tones aU the money or bullion for which there are receipts in 
force, for which it is at all times liable to be called upon, and 
which, m reahty, is contmually going from it and retummg to it 
again, cannot well be doubted But whether it does so likewise 
with regard to that part of its capital, for which the receipts 
are long ago expired, for which in ordmary and quiet times it 
cannot be called upon, and which in reahty is very likely to 
remain with it for ever, or as long as the States of the United 
Provmces subsist, may perhaps appear more uncertain At 
Amsterdam, however, no point of faith is better established than 
that for every guilder, circulated as bank money, there is a cor- 
respondent guilder in gold or silver to be found in the treasure 
of the bank The city is guarantee that it should be so The 
bank is under the direction of the four reigmng burgomasters, 
who are changed every year Each new set of burgomasters 
visits the treasure, compares it with the books, receives it upon 
oath, and dehvers it over, with the same awful solemnity, to the 
set which succeeds, and m that sober and religious country 
oaths are not yet disregarded A rotation of this land seems 
alone a sufficient secunty against any practices which cannot 
be avowed Amidst all the revolutions which faction has ever 
occasioned m the government of Amsterdam, the prevadmg 
party has at no time accused their predecessors of infidehty m 

I the administration of the bank No accusation could have 
affected more deeply the reputation and fortune of the disgraced 
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party, and if such an accusation could have been supported, 
we may be assured that it would have been brought In 1672, 
when the French king was at Utrecht, the bank of Amsterdam 
paid so readily as left no doubt of the fidehty with which it had 
observed its engagements Some of the pieces which were then 
brought from its repositones appeared to have been scorched with 
the fire which happened m the to-vvn-house soon after the bank 
was established. Those pieces, therefore, must have lam there 
from that time 

What may be the amount of the treasure in the bank is a 
question which has long employed the speculations of the cunous 
Nothing but conjecture can be offered concemmg it. It is 
generally reckoned that there are about two thousand people 
who keep accounts with the bank, and allowmg them to have, 
one with another, the value of fifteen hundred pounds sterhng 
lymg upon their respective accounts (a very large allowance), 
tile whole quantity of bank money, and consequently of treasure 
m the bank, will amount to about three millions sterhng, or, 
at eleven guilders the pound sterling, thirty-three millions of 
guilders — a great sum, and sufficient to carry on a veiy extensive 
circulation, but vastly below the extravagant ideas which some 
people have formed of this treasure 

Ihe city of Amsterdam denves a considerable revenue from 
the bank. Besides what may be called the warehouse-rent 
above mentioned, each person, upon first opening an account 
with the bank, pays a fee of ten guilders, and for every new 
account three guilders three stivers, for every transfer two 
stivers, and if the transfer is for less than three hundred guilders, 
SIX stivers, in order to discourage the multiplicity of sm^ trans- 
actions. The person who neglects to balance his account twice 
m the year forfeits twenty-five guilders The person who orders 
a transfer for more than is upon his account, is obliged to pay 
three per cent for the sum overdrawn, and his order is set aside 
into the bargam The bank is supposed, too, to make a con- 
siderable profit by the sale of the foreign com or bulhon which 
sometimes falls to it by the expirmg of receipts, and which is 
always kept till it can be sold with advant^e It makes a 
profit likewise by selling bank money at five per cent agio, and 
buying It m at four These different emoluments amount to a 
good deal more than what is necessary for paymg the salanes 
of officers, and defraying the expense of management What is 
paid for the keepmg of bullion upon receipts is alone supposed 
to amount to a neat annual revenue of between one hundred 
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and fifty thousand and two hundred thousand guilders Pubhc 
utihty, however, and not revenue, was the ongmal object of this 
institution Its object was to relieve the merchants from the 
mconvenience of a disadvantageous exchange The revenue 
which has arisen from it was unforeseen, and may be considered 
as accidental But it is now time to return from this long 
digressiGn, into which I have been insensibly led m endeavourmg 
to explam the reasons why the exchange between the countnes 
which pay m what is called bank money, and those which pay 
m common currency, should generally appear to be m favour of 
the former and agamst the latter The former pay m a species 
of money of which the mtnnsic value is always the same, and 
exactly agreeable to the standard of their respective mmts, the 
latter is a speaes of money of which the mtnnsic value is con- 
tmually varymg, and is almost always more or less below that 
standard 


PART II 


Of the Unreasonableness of those extraordinary Restraints upon 

other Prtnaples 


In the foregomg Part of this Chapter I have endeavoured to 
show, even upon the pnnciples of the commercial system, how 
unnecessary it is to lay extraordmary restramts upon the im- 
portation of goods from those coimtnes with which the balance - 
of trade is supposed to be disadvantageous- 
Noidiing,hoyfeyer,.canJ^emoreabsurd thanjius whole doctrine^ 
^fthe b^anc^ofJrade,_u^n Vhtch; not Ohl^ Iliese'¥estraihts7but b 
almosfallTlie^other regulations of commerce are founded l^en / > 
two places trade with one another, this doctrme supposes that, 
if the balance be even, neither of them either loses or gams, but 
if It leans m any degree to one side, that one of them loses and 
the other gams in proportion to its declension from the exact 
equilibnum B oth suppositions are false. A trade which i^V^ 
forced by mea^ oUbounties and monopolies'^ may_ be, mdf'' 
commonly js disadvmt^eOus to the cdimtry m whose favoun 


it IS mernit to oe established, as I shall endeavour to show Eefe^ 
after 


■'But that "^ffade jwhich, without force_or_constramt, is 
naturally and regularly carned“bn between any two places iS 
alwajismdvantageousj-tlmughnqt always' equally so, to.both f 
By advantaee~oFrain, J understand notthe-mcrease. of th4 


By advantagejorgain, J understand notjhe-ancrease, of th^ 
quantrtymf gold’anci silver, but that^of the^exchangeable valu^ 
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of the annual produce of the land and labour of the country, of^ 
the'increase of the annual revenue'of its inhabitants " i 
If tl^ balanc^be_i!ven, and if the ^ade between the.two 
places^ consist altogether m the'exchange_of_their_native^coni- 
modities, they will, upon most occasions, not only both _^am, 
but'they will gam equally, or very near equally, each wll in 
this case afford a market for a part of the surplus produce of the 
other, each v/ill replace a capital which had been employed m 
raising and prepanng for the market this part of the surplus 
produce of the other, and which had been distnbuted among, 
and given revenue and maintenance to a certain number of its 
inhabitants Some part of the inhabitants of each, therefore, 
will indirectly denve then revenue and maintenance from the 
other As the commodities exchanged, too, are supposed to be 
of equal value, so the two capitals employed m the trade will, 
upon most occasions, be equal, or very nearly equal, and both 
’being employed in raismg the native commodities of the two 
countnes, the revenue and mamtenance which their distnbution 
will aflrord to the inhabitants of each will be equal, or very 
nearly equal This revenue and mamtenance, thus mutually 
'afforded, will be greater or smaller m proportion to the extent 
of their dealmgs If these should annually amount to an 
hundred thousand pounds, for example, or to a million on each 
side, each of them would afford an annual revenue in the one 
case of an hundred thousand pounds, m the other of a million, 
to the inhabitants of the other 

If their „trade_ should be of such a nature that one of them 
exported to the other nothing but native commodities, while 
the. returns of that other consisted altogether m foreign goods, 
theJ3alance..m this case,jvvould-stilI be .supposed^ even, com- 
modities bemg paid for with commodities Ihey would, m this 
case too, both ggin,Jbut they would not gam equalj^, and the 
_mhabitants'‘6f the' country which exported nothing but native 
corrunodities would denve the ^eatest revenue fro m the trad e. 
If England, for example, should import from France nbthingTut 
the native commodities of that country, and, not having such 
commodities of its own as were in demand there, should annually 
repay them by sending thither a large quantity of foreign goods, 
tobacco, we shall suppose, and East India goods; this trade, 
though It would give some revenue to the inhabitants of both 
countnes, would give more to those of France than to those of 
England The whole French capital aimually employed' in it 
would annually be distnbuted among the people of France^ 
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But that part of the Enghsh capital only which was employed 
in producing the Enghsh commodities with which those foreign 
goods were purchased would be annually distributed among the 
people of England The greater part of it would replace the 
capitals which had been employed m Virgmia, Indostan, and 
Chma, and which had given revenue and mamtenance to the 
inhabitants of those distant countnes If the capitals were 
equal, or nearly equal, therefore this employment of the French 
capit^ would augment much more the revenue of the people 
of France than that of the Enghsh capital would the revenue 
of the people of England France would m this case carry on a 
direct foreign trade of consumption with England, whereas 
England would cany on a round-about trade of the same kmd 
with France The different effects of a capital employed m the 
direct and of one employed m the round-about foreign trade of 
consumption have already been fully explamed 

There is not, probably, between any two countnes a trade 
which consists altogether m the exchange either of native com- 
modities on both sides, or of native commodities on one side 
and of foreign goods on the other Almost all countnes ex-^ 
change with one another partly native and partly foregn goodsr 
That country, however, m whose cargoes there is the greatesj 
proportion of native, and the least of foreign goods, will alway^ 
be the principal gamer 

If It was not with tobacco and East India goods, but with 
gold and silver, that England paid for the commod’ties annually 
imported from France, the bdance, m this case, would be sup- 
posed uneven, commodities not bemg paid for with commodities, 
but with gold and silver The trade, however, would, m this 
case, as m the foregomg, give some revenue to the mhabitants 
of both countries, but more to those of France than to those of 
England It would give some revenue to those of England 
The capital which had been employed m producmg the Enghsh 
goods that purchased this gold and silver, the capital which had 
been distnbuted among, and given revenue to, certam inhabi- 
tants of England, would thereby be replaced and enabled to 
contmue that employment The whole capital of England t 
would no more be diminished by this exportation of gold andi 
silver than by the exportation of an equal value of any other] 
goods On the contrary, it would in most cases be augmented i 
No goods axe sent abroad but those for which the demand is 
supposed to be greater abroad than at home, and of which the 
returns consequently, it is expected, nfll be of more value at 
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very manifest that it seems ndiculous to talte any pains to 
prove It, nor could it ever have been called m question had 
not the mterested sophistry of merchants and manufacturers 
confounded the common sense of mankind Their mterest is, 
m this respect, directly opposite to that of the great body of the 
people As It is the interest of the freemen of a corporation to 
hinder the rest of the mhabitants from employmg any workmen 
but themselves, so it is the mterest of the merchants and manu- 
facturers of every country to secure to themselves the monopoly 
of the home market Hence m Great Bntam, and m most other 
European countnes, the extraordmary duties upon almost all 
goods imported by alien merchants Hence the high duties 
and prohibitions upon all those foreign manufactures which can 
come mto competition with our own Hence, too, the extra- 
ordmary restramts upon the importation of almost aU sorts of 
goods from those countnes with which the balance of trade is 
supposed to be disadvantageous, that is, from those against 
whom national animosity happens to be most violently inflamed 
The wealth of a neighbourmg nation, however, though dan- 
gerous m war and pohtics, is certainly advantageous m trade 
In a state of hostflity it may enable our enemies to mamtain 
fleets and armies supenor to our own, but m a state of peace 
and commerce it must likewise enable them to exchange with 
us to a greater value, and to afford a better market, eiSier for 
the immediate produce of our oivn mdustry, or for whatever is 
purchased wnth that produce As a nch man is likely Tx) be a 
better customer to the mdustnous people m his neighbourhood 
than a poor, so is likewise a nch nation A nch man, mdeed, 
who IS himself a manufacturer, is a very dangerous neighbour 
to all those who deal m the same way All the rest of the 
neighbourhood, however, by far the greatest number, profit by 
the good market which his expense affords them They even 
profit by his underselling the poorer workmen who deal m the 
same way with him The manufacturers of a nch nation, m 
the same manner, may no doubt be very dangerous nvals to 
those of their neighbours This yery;.competition,Jio^w^j,-js 
advanta geous to the great bod^6f,the43eople,-who profit greatly 
BeSides hy the^ood market which the great expense of such a 
nation affords them m every other way Private people who 
want to make a fortune never think of retiring to the remote 
and poor provinces of the country, but resort either to the 
capital, or to some of the great commeraal towns They know 
that where little wealth cuculates there is httle to be got, but 
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advantageous than the boasted trade with our North Amencan 
colomeSj m which the returns were seldom made m less than three 
yearSj frequently not m less than four or five years France, 
besides, is supposed to coutam tn,venty-four millions of in- 
habitants Our North Amencan colonies were never supposed 
to contam more than three millions, and France is a much 
ncher country than North Amenca, though, on account of the 
more unequal distribution of nches, there is much more poverty 
and beggary m the one country than m the other France, 
therefore, could afford a market at least eight times more 
extensive, and, on account of the supenor frequency of the 
returns, four-?nd-twenty times more advantageous than that 
which our North Amencan colonies ever afforded The trade 
of Great Bntam would be just as advantageous to France, and, 
m proportion to the wealth, population, and provimity of the 
respective countnes, would have the same supenonty over that 
which France cames on with her own colonies Such is the 
very great difference between that trade, which the wisdom of 
both nations has thought proper to discourage, and that which 
It has favoured the most 

But the veiy same circumstances which would have rendered 
an open and free commerce between the two countries so 
advantageous to both, have occasioned the pnncipal obstruc- 
tions to that commerce Being neighbours, tliey are necessanly 
enemies, and the w ealth and power of each becomes, upon that 
account, more formidable to the other, and what would increase 
the advantage of national fnendship serves only to inflame tlie 
violence of national animosity They are both nch and m- 
dustnous nations, and the merchants and manufacturers of 
each dread the competition of the skill and activity of those 
of the other Mercantile jealousy is excited, and both inflames, 
sjid IS itseK inflamed, by the \uolence of national animosity, 
and the traders of both countnes have announced, with all the 
passionate confidence of mterested falsehood, the certam rum 
of each, m consequence of that unfavourable balance of trade, 
which, they pretend, would be the infallible effect of an un- 
restramed commerce with the other 
There is no commeraal country m Europe of which the 
approaching rum has not frequently been foretold by the 
pretended doctors of this system from an unfavourable balance 
of trade After all the anxiety, however, which they have 
excited about this, after all the vam attempts of almost all 
trading nations to turn that balance in their own favour and 
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that where a great deal is m motion, some share of it may fall 
to them The same maxims which would in this manner direct 
the common sense of one, or ten, or twenty mdividuals, should 
regulate the judgment of one, or ten, or twenty millions, and 
should make a whole nation regard the nches of its neighbours 
as a probable cause and occasion for itself to acquu'e riches 
A nation that would ennch itself by foreign trade is certainly 
most likely to do so when its neighbours are all rich, mdustnous, 
and commercial nations A great nation surrounded on all sides 
by "wandering savages'tod poor barbanans might, no doubt, 
acquire nches by the cultivation of its oivn lands, and by its ovm 
intenor commerce, but not by foreign trade It seems to have 
been in this manner that the ancient Egyptians and the modem 
Chinese acquired their great wealth The ancient Egyptians, 

It IS said, neglected foreign commerce, and the modem Chinese, 
it is known, hold it m the utmost contempt, and scarce deign 
to afford it the decent protection of the laws The modem 
maxims of foreign commerce, by aiming at the impoverishment 
of all our neighbours, so far as they are capable of producing 
their mtcnded effect, tend to render that very commerce * 
msigmficant and contemptible 

It IS m consequence of these maxims that the commerce be- 
tween France and England has m both countnes been subjected 
to so many discouragements and restraints If those two coun- 
tnes, however, were to consider their real mterest, without either 
mercantile jealousy or national ammOsity, the commerce of 
France might be more advantageous to Great Britam than that 
of any other country, and for the same reason that of Great 
Bntain to France France is the nearest neighbour to Great 
Bntain In the trade between the southern coast of England 
and the northern and north-western coasts of France, the returns 
might be expected, in the same manner as m the inland trade, 
four, five, or six times m the year The capital, therefore, 
employed in this trade could in each of the two countries keep 
in motion four, five, or six times the quantity of mdustry, and 
afford employment and subsistence to four, five, or six times 
the number of people, which an equal capital could do in the 
greater part of the other branches of foreign trade Between 
the parts of France and Great Bntam most remote from one 
another, the returns might be expected, at least, once m the 
year, and even this trade would so far be at least equally 
advantageous as the greater part of the other branches of our 
foreign European trade ^ It would be, at least, three times more 
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against their neighbours, it does not appear that any one nation 
m Europe has been m any respect impoverished by this cause 
Every tovm and country, on the contrary, m proportion as they 
have opened their ports to all nations, instead of being ruined by 
this free trade, as the pnnciples of the commercial system would 
lead us to expect, have been enriched by it Though there are 
m Europe, indeed, a few towns which in some respects deserve 
the name of free ports, there is no country which does so 
Holland, perhaps, approaches the nearest to this character 
of any, though still very remote from it, and Holland, it is 
acknowledged, not only denves its whole wealth, but a great 
part of Its necessary subsistence, from foreign trade 
There is another balance, indeed, which has already been 
.explained, very different from the balance of trade, and which, 
accordmg as It happens to be either favourable or unfavourable, 
necessarily occasions the prospenty or decay of every nation 
This IS the balance of the annual produce and consumption 
If the exchangeable value of the annual produce, it has already 
been observed, exceeds that of the atmual consumption, the 
capital of the society must annually increase in proportion to 
this excess The society m this case lives within its revenue, 
and what is annually saved out of its revenue is naturally added 
to its capital, and employed so as to mcrease still further the 
anniTal^'pfbduce If the exchangeable value of the annual pro- 
-'duoe, bn thb contrary, fall short of the annual consumption, 
the capital of the society must annually decay m proportion to 
this defiaency The expense of the society m this case exceeds 
its revenue, and necessarily encroaches upon its capital Its 
capital, therefore, must necessanly decay, and together vdth it 
the exchangeable value of the annual produce of its industry 

This balance of produce and consumption is entirely different 
from what is called the balance of trade It might J^ke^place. 
m a^nktion which had no foreign trade, but which was ^entirely 
separated irbm all^the world It may take place in the whole 
globe of, the earth, of which the wealth, population, and im- 
provement may be either gradually mcreasmg or gradually 
decaying - 

The balance of produce and consumption may be constami^ 
m favour of ajiation, though what is called the balance of-to3e 

generally againstJt._^ A nation may import to a greater value 
than It exports for half a century, perhaps, together, the gold 
and silver which comes mto it during all this tune may be all 
immediately sent out of it, its circulating com may gradually 



EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

By ERNEST RHTS 

"A good book ts the precunts hf e-blood of a masier-sptnt ” 

Milton 

V ICTOR HUGO said a Library was “an act of faith/’ 
and another writer spoke of one so beautiful^ so perfect, 
so harmonious m aU its parts, that he who made it was 
smitten with a passion In that faith Everyman’s Library was 
planned out ongmaJly on a large scale, and the idea was to make 
It conform as far as possible to a perfect scheme However, 
perfection is a thing to be aimed at and not to be achieved m 
this diflScult world , and smce the first volumes appeared some 
years ago, there have been many mtemiptions, chief among 
them the Great War of 1914-18, dunng which even the City 
of Books felt a world commotion But the senes is now getting 
back mto its old stnde and looking forward to complete its 
scheme of a Thousand Volumes 
One of the practical expedients m the ongmal plafa was 
to divide the volumes mto separate sections, as Biography, 
Fiction, History, Belles-lettres, Poetry, Philosophy, Romance, 
and so forth, with a shelf for Young People Last, and 
not least, there was one of Reference Books, m which, beside 
the dictionanes and encyclopsedi^ to be expected, there 
was a special set of hterary and histoncal atlases, which have 
been revised from time to time; so as to chart the New Europe 
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and the New World at large, which we hope will preserve Kant’s 
“Perpetual Peace” under the auspices of the League of Nations 
at Geneva 

That IS only one small item, however, m a library hst which 
IS runmng on to the final centunes of its Thousand The largest 
shce of this huge provision is, as a matter of course, given to the 
tyrannous demands of fiction But m carrying out the scheme, 
pubhshers and editors contnved to keep in rmnd that books, 
like men and women, have their elective affinities The present 
volume, for mstance, will be found to have its compamon books, 
both m the same section and just as significantly m other 
sections With that idea too, novels hke Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 
and Fortunes of Nigel, Ljrtton’s Harold, and Dickens’s Tale of 
Two Cities, have been used as pioneers of history and treated as 
a sort of hohday history books. For in our day history is tendmg ' 
to grow more documentary and less hterary; and “the histonan 
who IS a styhst,” as one of our contnbutors, the late Thomas 
Seccomhe, said, “will soon be regarded as a kmd of Phoenix ” 

As for history, Everyman’s Library has been eclectic enough 
to choose Its histonans from every school m turn, mcluding 
Gihbon, Grote, Finlay, Macaulay, Motley, and Prescott, while 
among earher books may be noted the Venerable Bede and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chromcle On the classic shelf too, there is a 
Livy m an admirable new translation by Canon Roberts, and 
Ckesar, Tacitus, Thucydides, and Herodotus are not forgotten 
^ /“You only, O Books,” said Richard de Bury, “are hberal and 
independent, you give to all who ask ” The vanety of authors 
old and new, the wisdom and the wit at the disposal of Everyman 
m his own Library may well, at times, seem to him a httle 
embarrassing In the Essays, for mstance, he may turn to 
Dick Steele in the The Spectator and learn how Qeomira dances, 
when the elegance of her motion is unimaginable and “her eyes 





